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* EN. 2 ge tre} in upon 2 e 7 2 4 
trangers, to which he is not invited, t e 15 CEN 1 
bntruſign does or does not demand an apology ac- ny i 
gcording to; the nature of the buſineſs; which brings 
im thitber: If it imports the company only, and: © 1 
Phe man has no intereſt. in the errand, the leſs time ; A 
e ſpends in ceremony the 2 and he ee > 
 Mly fellow indeed, who agds ſhuffling ante 
ldgizihg, When he ought either to warn peppflle 
Pf their danger, or inform them of their good ne. 3 


5 tune: But Where thay, is not the <a r e 2” 
| Ho ry has nothing more to fay for hit 2 


than that he is come to ſit down in therm Mo. 4 
to prattle and tell ſtories and chip his ſha 5 
general feſtivity of the table, it Will behove kim (o 1 
recommend himſelf very ſpeedily to the good grace? 
of his new acquaintance ; and if his 'converſation. 
furniſhes. neither inſtruction nor amuſement, if * "of 
| ftarts no new topics, or does not talk agree <3 
upon old ones, tis well if he Ives not RD hu ert 
s abruptly, as be entered. J | 4 4 
| In like-manner every a Gods 3 2 2 
ference in his firſt approaches to the public, whe-"" 

ther bis: ſubje& recommends him, or he is to: wes) BF 1 
commend his We 1 * be has ey thing, oy inn 
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thoſe Eſfayite, & 


olf whom:ſome are yet. amonglt A. Though Mr. 


communicate for the dere th . he need * 
de under no difficulty in demanding their attention 
to a buſineſs, which it is ſo much their Meereſt to 
hear and underſtand; on the contrary, if he has 
nothing to tell his readers, but what they knew be- 
ſore he told it, there muſt be ſome candouſ on iir ll 
part, and great addreſs on his, to ſecure to ſuch an 1 
author a good reception in the world. = 
Tam at this inſtant under all the os | 
incident to a man in the laſt mentioned R 
ment: Lam exceedingly deſirous to mak 
bo to the good company F am intrut F my 
ſelf upon, and yet equally anxious, that in dein 
I may neither make my: firſt advances with the Riff - 


grimace of a dancing maſter, nor with the too fami- 
lar air of à ſelf· important. As L pretend to notfiagg 
more in:theſe pages, chan to tel} my readers wat 

Iz have obſerved of men * books in the ot a- 
muſing manner Ian able know not what to ay 
to them more than humbl y to fequeſt a hearing, and 
as m in perfect charity anghgood-humonr with 
tem, ! ſincerely to hope that theyon their parts wilt. 
: be in like gad humour and charity with me 
My birſt wiſh wag to have followed the ſteps of 
e ho have ſo ſacceſsfully ſet the 
© faſhion of publiſhing their lycubrations from dax 
| ers. Fhis mode of marching / 


5 to day in ſeparate pa 
into the world by detachments has been @appily | 
taken up by men of great generalſhip in thedgwoe, 


Addiſon in-his SpeRator, No.'224, has aſſerted that 
, a man, who publiſhes his works in a volume, has 
855 nete advantage over ohe, who commum - 
<«._cates his writings to the world in looſe ſheets and 


. yy mm it does not OO n is ferious 


1 nnn . 1 
* — WOT 1630 n iin e wad 
draw one way and bi example another: 
7 muſt confeſs,” fas he, 1 am amazed that 

re the preſs ſhould be only” made ae of in this way _ 

« by gews-Writersand'the zealots of parties; 8 Is 
| © it were nöt more Advantägecus to mankind to be 
. inſtructed in viſion! ane virtue, than in politics; 
. and to be made good fathers, Huſbarts and ſons, 


EE 
flos to eenvibee us, that Mr. Addiſon faw the ad- 


edge DOME mode of publication in ſuen s light | 
4s led hirn to mike choice of it himifelf, and to re- 
mmend it to others; for-it is not to be ſuppoſed, 


| Pp od Deed neu that great book is a great evil, 
And the ved {eridir u ny In recoinniendation. 'of | 
that evil. 5 

Some of che Molt ph aſing E ales now 7 "AY 
wsd, are collections of effays! publiſhed in this 


ent He would have prefixed: a motto to this TL ' p | 


warmer, and the plan is ſtill able of 'a variety, 1555 


that is in no danger of being exhauſted ; add to this, 
that many 
of this ſort have been: -publiſhed”: the eſe time 
therefore on this account, as. well! as from other Tire 
cumſtances pecyhar to it, may ſeem favourable o | 
the undertaking: bbt there are'good reaſors, by 
- writers have deſiſted from purſuing any further thele 
attempts of Working through Ache, which others 
are in poſſeſſion of, Who might chance to levy ſuch- 
» a toll upon their merehandtze as would Wen 
ſpoil their matket. N 
The miſtellag eo miktter 1 prop zofe to give. in 
' theſe ſheets naturally cbincides 74 the method 1 
have taken of 'diſpoling them into diſtinet papers, 
and, if I am happy enough to meet an encouraging | 
e einn 1 all eames to . 
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8 in | lik manner till my plan is. 1 or 
till any unforeſeen event cuts ſhort the proſecution 
of it. For me to conceive in an age ſo enlighten - 
ed as the preſent, that I can offer any thing to the 
public, which many of my readers will not be as 
well informed of as myſelf, would be a very ſilly 
preſumption indeed: ſimply to ſay that I have 
written nothing but with a moral a. ij would be 


faying very little, for the age is. much too. poliſhed 1 


to countenance writings of an oppoſite tendency; 
to adminiſter moral precepts through à pleaſing 
_ vehicle ſeems now the general ſtudy of our Eſſayiſts, 

Dramatiſts and Noveliſts. "The preacher may en- 
force his doArines'in the ſtyle of authority, for it is 
his profeſſion to remind mankind of their duty, but 

an uncommiſſioned inſtructor will ſtudy to conci- 
late, whilſt he attempts to correct. Even the 8a- 
tiriſt, who declares, war againſt vice and folly, ſel- 
dom commits himfelf to the attack without keeping. 
ſome retiring place open in the quarter of panegy- 


| ric; - if. he cuts deep, i it is with the hand of a ſurgeon, T ** 


not of an aſſaſſin. Few authers now undertake to 

correct the world by ſeverity, many make it their 

ſtudy by ſame new and ingenious device to ſoften 
the rigour of philoſophy, and to bind the rod of the 
motaliſt with the roſes of the muſ. : 
I have endeavoured to relieve and chequer theſe 5 


3 familiar 1 in a manner that hope will be ;ap- 


provgñ of; L allude to thoſe papers in which I treat . 
of the literature of the Greeks, carrying.down my 
hiſtory. in a*chain of anecdotes. from the. earlieſt 

| poets to the death of Menander :. to this part of my 
work [I have addreſſed my greateſt pains and. atten; 
tion; what this volume contains will not I hope 
operate in disfayour of my undertaking, though it 
i ** 1 en e to be the * 1 5 

| portion 
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the plan is ſo. far my own, that nobody has yet 
giyen the account in ſo compreſſed and unmixt a 
ſtate as I ſhall do, and none I think will enxy me 
the labour of turning over ſuch a maſs of heavy 
materials, as I have turned over, for the ſake of ſe- 
lecting what, I hope 'would be acceptable in the ge- 
lation. Though L cannot ſuppoſe. am tree from 
error, I can ſafely ſay I have aſferted nothing with- 4 
out authority; though it did not ſuit the purpoſe 
of the work to make a diſplay of thofe authorities, ö 
for it is my wiſh to level it to readers of all deſcrip - 
tions. The tranſlations I ſhall occaſionally give will _ 

be of ſuch authors, ot rather fragments of authors, 
as come under few people's review, and have never 
been ſeen in Englith verſion; theſe paſſages there- 
fore will have at leaſt the novelty of originals with _ 
| moſt readers, and if I ſucceed in naturalizing to an 
degree authors, whoſe names only float amongſt us, F 
Ht 1 ſhall not think that what has been the heavieſt pat 
of my work, has been the moſt unprofitable; © As I 1 
mean this book to be à kind. of liber eircumeurrens, 
T have thought it not amiſs to intitle it The Obſerver. - | © 

| T hope the candid reader Gil now' be pleaſed'to 

apply himſelf to my book, and not put himſelf to the. 
trouble of any further eurjoſity. r its author 5. 
if I thought there was any thing, which an boneſt 
man ſhould not write, ot, having written, might be 
juſtly called upon to avow, F would not ſtand behind if 
'the curtain; but as I am not vain enough to ſuppoſe i 
my name could recommend my work, I will leave 
to my work, if fuch wall be its merit and good il 
bonun, in future time ie recommend my name. Il 
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gk is a pretty numerous ſect of phileſo. 
1 Phers in this kingdom, whom I cannot de. 
| ſcribe, by any apter denomination, than that. of 
bk © Dampers. They are to be known. in ſociety by... 
| _ Tudden darop, which they-ace ſure to caſt upon al 
|  <ompanies, where they enter. The human heart, 
| "hat comes within their atmoſphere, never fails to be 

_ chilled; and the quickeſt ſenſe of feeling is as effec- 
tally benumb'd, as the touch is with the torpedo, 
As this ſeCtis of very ancient ſtanding in the world, 
ang has been taken notice of by ſeveral beathen 
\_ _ writers, I have ſometimes thought that it might ori- 

©  givate.in the ſchool of Thales, who held water ta 
| * the firſt principle of all things; if I were certain 
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that this ancient philoſopher always adminiſts ed 
His water cold to his diſciples, I ſhould incline to . 

think the preſent ſe& of Dampers was really a 

branch from the Thaleſian root, for it is certain they 


* þ 


make great uſe of his firſt principle in the phil olo- 


J IE Ro 
be buſineſs of theſe, philoſophers in ſociety is 


to check the flights and ſallies of thoſe volatile beings, - 
who-are ſubje& to be carried away by, imagination 
XS and fancy, Or, in other words, to act as a countet- 
poiſe, againſt Herne : to the vices of mankind they 
| apply no cha iſement ; this they leave to others; 
but they are at great pains to correct their vanity, 
They have various receipts for curing this evil; the 
ordinary method which they, who are not profeſ- 
fors in the ſeQ, take for doing this, is by —_— 


* . 3 ' a 3 
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5 TY 0 * 8 ** v * K 
dern lune and an unmoved viſage in ci 9 
which are diſpoſed to be chearful. T his tdeituraitys - 
if well kept up, never fails in the end to work a cure 
vpon ſeſtivity according to the. firſt principle of 
Thales: if the Damper looks moroſe, every doc? 
wonders what the; moody gentleman is diſpleaſed 
with, and each in his turn fuſpeCts. bimſelf in te 
= fault.;. if he only looks wiſe, all are expecting when 
me dumb aracle will utter, and in the mean time 
his ſilence infects the whole circle; if the Damper 
| ſeaſons his taciturnity-with a ſhrug of the ſhoulders, 
| of a ſhake of the head, judiciouſly thrown in; when | 
any. talkative fellow raikes) a laugh; tis ten ta one 
if the mortified wit ever opens his mouth again for 
that evening ; if a ſtorꝝ is told in his company, and 
te teller makes a flip in a date, or a name; a true 
| Damper: may opt, provided it is done agreeably - 
s the 1 of his order, by ſetting the e e 
right with much gravity, and alle ing the miſtake 
ſo deliberately, that the ſpirit of the tory ſhall be 
fure to evaporate; before the eommentator han pro- 
= perly; ſettled! bis correction of the text. If any 
| lucky, wit chances: to ſay What is ealled a good thing, | 
and the table applauds, it is aDamper's duty to aſk 
an explanation of the joke, or whether that-was: all, 
and what-t'other gentleman: ſaid, who was the butt 
of tlie jeſt, and other proper queſtions of the like 
ſorts If one oß the company riſques a, fally for. the 
fake. of good. fellowſhip; whichi is a little on the 
wrong fide; of truth; or oor. ez eee | 
proof, a Damper may with great: propriety: ſet him 
right in the matter. of fact; and demonſtrate, as. clear 
ag two and two make four, that What he has: ſaid: 
may be mathematically confuted, and that the merry. 
atleman is miſtaken; A: Damper is to * ; 
ict watch over the morals of the company, a 
e By „ net 
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not to ſuffer the leaſt indiſeretion to W * as a 
wWarmth of conviviality ; on this ocenſion he muſt 
de ready to call to order, and to anſwer for his 
; friend to the company, that he has better principles 
han he affects to have; that he ſhould be ſorry 
uch and ſuch an opinion went out againſt him; and 
that he is certain he forgot himſelf, when he ſaid ſo 
and ſo. If any glance is made at private charac- 
ters, however notorious,” a Damper ſteps in with 
a recommendation of candour, and inveighe moſt 
pathetically againſt the fin of evil-ſpeaking. He is 
never merry in company, except when any one in 
it is apparently out of ſpirits, and with ſuch an one 
be is always exceedingly pleaſant. 
A Damper is ſo profęſt an enemy to flatteryʒ that 
| 55 never applies it in ever ſo ſmall a degree even 
to the moſt diffident: he never chears à young 
author for fear of marring his modeſty, never ſinks 
auy truths becauſe they are diſagreeable, anch if any 
one is raſhly.enjoying the tranſports of public fame 
on account of any ſucceſsful production in art ot 
ſcience, the Darnper kindly tells him what ſuch and 
| ſuch a critic bas ſcoffingly ſaid on the occaſion, and, 
if nothing better offers, lowers his triumphs with a 
paragraph from a neus. paper, which his thoughtleſs 
friend might eiſe have overlooked. He is remark- 
ably careful not to ſpoil young people by making 
allow ances for ſpirits or inexperience,'or by indulg- 
ing them in an opinion of their perſons or accomp- 
5) kſhments. He has many excellent apothegms in his 
mouth ready to recommend to- thoſe, who want 
them, ſuch as to be merry and wiſe; a grain of 
truth is better than an ounce of wit; a fool's bolt is 
ſoon ſhot, but a wiſe man keeps u within the 
; 10 he. 1 was 2 taught 1 me 1 
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| fool to lie en W * ore of the” ne 
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Fhe following u ei ee wihirw: in what N | 1 
of eſtimation this ſe& of Dampers was held wh ; 4 
e e e ere of the felt d $9. 
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PIN e KES TIN ur 89 % = 
„eee r eee eee 
REO before you in a letter; ſince” Þ have no opportu- 
Ke Tan of doing ſo in perſon, againſt à certain beha- 
viour which gave me ſorne offence in an aſſem- 
00 bly, where I was lately preſent: The company 
„ was entertained with the recital of a very finiſhed 
performance; but there were two of three per- | 
| * ſons among the audience, men of great genius in 
their on and a few. of their friends eſſimation, 
„who. ſat like ſo many mutes, without ſo much as 
* moving a lip or a hand, or once riſing from 
their ſeats, even to ſhift [their poſture. Bur 
60 to what purpoſe, in the name of good ſenſe, all 
o "this wondrous air of wiſdom and ſplemnity; or 
t rather indeed (to give it its true appellation) of 
<. this proud indolence ? Is it not downright folly, 
&. or even madneſs, thus to be at the expence of a2 
« whole day merely to commit a piece of rudeneſs, 
e and leave him an enemy, whom: you viſited as a2 
friend? Is a man conſcious that he poſſeſſes a ſu 

„ perior degree of eloquence than. the perſons, .- 
„ whomuhe attends. upon on ſuch an occaſion? $0, © Mil 
© much the rather ought he. tg guard againſt;every- " fil 
appearance of envy, ava paſhon.tbat always implies. - Wil 
4 inferiority, wherever it reſides, : But whatever - 
man's talent may be, whether greater, or equal, 
or leſs than; " 1 DIE; it is ib his intereſt t 
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« wat robation he deſerves: een 
4c or equal, becauſe che higher his glory riſes, 
0 whom you equal.or-excel, the more conſiderable 
. yours. muſt. neceſſarily: be; if leſs,. becauſe if 
one of more exalted abilities, does not meet with 
e applauſe, neither poſſibly can you. For my awn - 
part, IL honour and revere all who, diſcover any 
95 degree of merit in the painful and laborious art of 
©, oratory z, for eloquence. is a high and haughty 
dame, who ſcorns to reſide with thoſe that. deſpiſe 

„ ber. But perhaps you are not of this opinion; 

vet who has a greater regard for this glorious 
4 ſciences or is a more candid judge of it than 
. veurſelf? In confidence of which, I choſe to 
Lᷣentemy indignation particularly to you, as not 
| * 1 you. would be, the firſt to ſhare with 
eme in the ſame ſemiments. Farewell“ 


Pe Romans were much in the habit of watt | 
their unpubliſhed performances to ſelect parties, 
and ſometimes no doubt put the patience and polite- 
nefs of their hearers to a ſevere trial: 1 conceive. 
ttmat this practice does not obtain to, any great LY 
geree amongſt'vs at preſent; neither is it a thing to 
| de recommended to young authors, except un vg 4 
peculiar” circumſtances ; St they certainly expoſe, 
__ themſelves and their hearers to a ſituation very de- 
l icate at beſt, and which ſometimes lead; to unplea. 
ſant conſequences, Lam aware how much is to be 
| expected from the judicious remarks of 'a critic, , 43 
ho will read“ with all the malice of a friend” 
pet à man ſo qualified and diſpoſed" is not eaſily. 
bound, and does not often fall within the circle 
Wl of an author's friends; men, who read their works. 
in circles, or to any but the moſt ſelect frlends, 
_ 2 5 10 biber purpoſe. but for admiration and 

| ty an ; 


TH s OB/SBRVS A hes 


; hich epi poſſibly: expect Saif; 
od it E ca Yr upon by all, but the 
aof the Dampers either to keep out of ſuch 
des, or 4 pay their quota; when the reckoning _ 
det, up Few, but men- of quick: and lively 
arts; are forward to reeite in fuch”focieties; and 
eſe. ate the very men who are moſt pained by nee 
le for I thin it is a remarks! with as few e. 
teptions. to it as moſt eneral remarks: have, that 
brilliant talents are attended with extreme ſenſi an, 
and the effects of ſenſibility bear ſueh reſemblance 
to the effects of vanity, that the undiſcerning mul- 
: dea too apt to confound them. Theſe are the 
| nen, who; in their progreſs through life; are moſt 
eee miſunderſtood, and eee leſs . 
than they ought to be. 


2 
och a man's; good, and: lowering hisvanity, when 

ee is ſporting with his feelings; and will takte 3 
s himſelf-for the diſciplide he gives him g but u- 
manity will reflect, thut che ſame ſpirits; whichcare _ 
We prone: to exult upon ſucceſs, are Ol 
| agonized by the failure of it, and will therefore 


wy 
"0 : 
* 


The ſums, which are expended in this nation upon 
thoſe refined enjoyments; which are produced by .. 
the expertneſs of the hands and the ingenuity of the 
head, ars certainly very great; and meniars theres . 
fote apt to enclaim, : det hut encouragement: this 
< country. gives to Arts:and;Sciences!””- If money... 
were theſtandard-meafure of e eneburagement, — 
could be no diſpuit in the caſe; but ſo long as men 
have a feeling for their pride as well as for their 
pocket, money alone wilt not encourage and pro- 
mote the genius of a nation g it is ihe grace of doing 
mn which-conſlitytes! — 7 
k 3 5 15 


* 1 5 
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Now a Danger wil eee confuting bs. 


Penaten to a gentler treutment of ſuch perſons- OY 


ras o K R VER. 


| . the! wanners of the great that the PIR of 
125 3 talents is to draw that inſpiriting oonſider- 
. ation of himſelf, that ſtimulating pride of nature, 
- which are to puſh his efforts towatds perfection. 
A Jimner; will take a canvaſs, and chalk” out a 
man's face he has never ſeen before at a ſitting, and 
| 4 hop on his robes, or his garter, if he has one, or 
| TT will put a horſe in his hand, if he likes it better, or 
make a hattle in the back ground, if he was ever 
within hearing of one, and when the job is finiſhed 
will be paid the price of his labour, like any 'other | 
mechanic; the money be may ſpend or put to uſe, 
and, if cuſtomers come in, he may raiſe his price 
upon them, and the world may call thoſe profits an 
© encouragement, but the painter is ſtil} a tradeſman, 
and his ſitter, not a patron, but a cuſtomer: The 
Mercer, whoſe damaſk clothes the walls of the no- 
bleman $ faloon, and the artiſt, whoſe pictures hang 
Found it, are in the fame predicament as io en- 
| . couragement, whilſt neither of them are admitted 
5 | . into the houſe they contribute to adorn: 

- As:1 have made this remark with a . to 
oy Dampers in high life, I am aware that there are 
many eminent encouragers of the Arts and Sciences 
amongſt the rich and liberal; nay ſolgeneral is their 
Protection, that it comprehends a whole regiment of 
exotic tooth- drawers, dancers and milliners, who 
find that England is the nurſery of genius: even 
19 me magnifying philoſopher of Piecadiſy (unleſs he 
multiplies as well as magni fies) has ſhewnhis walkers 
ſo frequently- and to ſuch prodigious numbers, that 
it is to be donbted, if they mall continue to = 
| ſee nf much longer.. l "20S, 
Phere were men in ancient 8 doubt, 

11 who. talked, though Zeno ehoſe to hold his tongue, 
when certain ambaſadors ay invited him to ſup- 
8 : | Fes, 


# 


5 2 % What ſhall we « oy of you to-1 our maſ- 
« ter 2% the! foreigners demanded; **: Bay that 1 
« had the wiſdom to hold my tongue,” replied the 
| Boe Though I am clearly of opinion that this 

eat maſter of ſilence was an intolerable. Damp 
nd made a very poor fretürn to theſe ſame hoſpi- 
table ambaſſadors for their good entertainment of 
dim, yet Lam not quite fo ready with my anſwer 
to a certain female correſpondent, who in conſe- 
ence of ſome diſcourſe upon Dampers ,tother} 
12 in a company, where ſhe was preſent, favoured} 
. wich the following ſhort, but! 1815 e 


a r 1 


4.4: 2 of 
e 1 1585 1 h N A b 1 45. 1 T7008 A " "BY 


AE the misfortune to be del t an 
1 « elderly gentleman,” who has taken ſtrange things 
in his head of late, and is for ever ſnubbing meg 
{ir folks, eſpecially when the Captain is id | 
pf e, e 8 . was but other night be broke uf 
| rty of 'hot<cockles' in the” back Pe m an pi. 
40 would not let the Captain take 4 civil ſalute 
5 06 «though T"affured him it was 1 77 forfeit atY 
We Fade eee anck commands. . 
dot know what he means by fa 2 ying 1 lis with 
4 put a ſpoke in y wheel, but 1 pee? it is Joy 
67 jealouſy” matter. TY 


1 ray; Sir, is not my tata what 8 e 
4 D550 17 rw ; dg 4 i 11 ys . 
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| Ine general ſupply of flattery; the conſequence ot 
# dom. ſtands ſtill for want of cuſtomers.. 


L 2 Eoy traſh that he can get hold of.. - 


£ in their dedication to his preſent Catholic Majeſty 
, ddreſs him in the following words: -- Nam. quem tu, 


racter, he is out of all diſtance ſuperior to him in 


"9" 


" 


In e to this general. lova of qraiſe: ſo. bh 


275 $. , 44 9 ONT 
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xi 0 of 1 is 8 ke 4h 4 4 5 
11. appetite becomes canine, it is no longer in na- N 
Fure: a taſte of it is pleafant to moſt men; .tempe- 
france itſelf will take a little, but the ſtomach ſickens 
with a ſurfeit of it, Ang the Palate Bates, the de- 


Which is, that the world's great market, in which wit | 
Ind folly drive their. bargains with. each other, fel- 6 


In this, great emporium, there are 6 Wk all RO 3 
2 ſorts; ſome keep a ſtall of offals, ſome a ſflorchouſe 
delicacies ; a ſqueamiſh palate muſt be forced 
M alluring provocatives, a foul feeder; will nem 


* 


| In a recent publication of the. hiſtory of a" ba 1 
. peror Charles the Fifth, written by Sepulveda,of Ie 
1 ae. a, cotemporar and. in the ſervice of that 
| Amous. monarch, the Academy of Hiſtory at Madrid 95 


Carol: Rex, ut noming reftrs, ita etiam bellica laude 
$ pampridem emularis —When theſe courtly acade- 
3 nicians have thus mounted” their peaceable ſove- 
eign on the war-horſe of the victorious Charles, 
8 hey, ſerzoufly, proceed to tell him, that * being 
# | fully. equal to his predeceſſor i in his martial cha- 


F 1 and *. kingly uy more wile, more po- 


66 . 05 can — a ng eng: 'to. 9 
«, than, all that ever went beſote him, and, if the 
e may riſqus 4 prediction, there: will probably be; | 

% none to come in competition with him(Hereafter.”” | 

It his Catholic Majeſty ſhalhewen come to an un- 
derſtandicg of this paragraph, and ſtrike a fair 
compariſon between hitnſeſſ and his illuſtrious name - 
ſake, 1 ſhould not be ſarprized; if the next work, 
his academicians ball Nee in, N the 

fortifications of 9 

When! compare the late of flattery. W 5 
country wien that, which obtains in arbitrary Hates, 
it is a conſolation to find that this mean principle is 

not natural to mankind; for; it certainly; abates in 
proportion as independency, advances, This will - | 
| be very evident to any one, who compates the flat: 
tery of Elizabeth's and . James's days with the pre- 
| ſent, Ben Johnſon; for inſtance: was a; ſurly poet, 
yet how fulſome are his maſques ! In his. Nau 
ah. World he ſays; of James - e 
„ Read him az:you would dv he box — 
« Of all perfections, and but loo 4 1 5 I 

„ What his propartions be; wo ro ol 

fry wh mesſure thi: i3/theace conn, 230 1 
This » poets jr Hoya, TOR 1 FIG WW, 
terer of his prince, was.. ingenious enough in the 
made he took for. flattering himſelf, by introdueing 

2 kind of chorus, in which. he takes occaſion to tel! 
his, heaters, That careleſs of all vulgar cenſure,. 1 

_ © az not depending on,common approbation, he %, 
« confident his play: ſhall ſuper-pleaſe judicious ſpec - 
© tators, and to them he leaves it to work with the 

s reſt by example on otherwiſe,” It is remark», 
* that this paſſage ſhould be found in — 


% 
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Fin WY and'that he mould ſpeak with ſucli we: $ 
confidence of one of his worſt productions, as if he 
had been determined to force a bad comedy 1 5 
the heaters by the authority of his on recommen- 
dation! This is an evident imitation of Ariſto- 
phanes, who in his comedy of The Clauds holds the 
ſame language to his audience, fairly tellipg them 
he ſhall eſtimate their judgment according to the 
degree of applauſe they ſhall beſtow: upon his per- 
formance then befote them: in concluſion he in- 
veighs againſt certain of his contemporaries, Eu- 
polis, Phrynichus, and Hermippus, with whoſe co= 
medies if any of his audience is well pleaſed; that' 
perſon he hopes wilt depart from his diſſatisfied: but 
ik they condemn his rivals, and applaud him, he. 
ſhall think 1 90 of their Judgment 195 the fature, : 
A. 1. Kr. 5 
If authors don't hold the lame high language 
NOW 48 formerly, it is a proof not that they are lets 
| ciffident of their own' talents, but that they find it- 
| neceſſary fo treat the audience with more reſpect; 
the Greek poet probably would not have riſqued fo, 
daring a challenge to the ſpectators, if he had not. - 
been ſecure of ſypport from a faction in the theatre, 
which Anytus and the reſt had packed, for the pur- 
poſe of bringing Socrates on the ſtage, and ridicul- 
ing his perſon and principles before the audience : 
in better times the 'comic muſe deported herſelf 5 
reſpectfully and was taught an humbler language. 
The caution authors now proceed with ſnews the 
. refinement of the times; ſtill they can contrive in a 
modeſt way to ſay civil things of themſelves; and i it 
would be hard indeed to diſappoint them of ſo ſlight 
2 gratification': for what praiſe is ſo little to be en- 
vied, as that which a man beſtows on himſelf > Se- 
veral of « our diurnal ogy tine have contrived under 
ie the 


_” 
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a; eil of Bällen to book reeht recom- 
; mendatory of themſelves, which they mean ſhould 
paſs for truth; ſuch is the intelligent taciturnity of 
we ſpectstor, and the ſolemn mae Net the 
Guardians , 6 - i 
The latter in one of his papers tier thes umbi- 


tion of ſome authors to prefix engravings of their | 


| portraits to theit title pages; his ridicule has not 
quite laughed this faſhion out of countenance, for 
I perceive it is ſtill in exiſtence, and I frequently 
meet the face of an old acquaintance looking through - 
the windows of a bockſeller's ſhop:* One very in- 
genious gentleman; whole Nee: is. amongſt the _ 


of his recommendations, has very prudentiỹ 


his age upon his print; an information, 1 
* L hope he will profit by amongſt one deſcrip- 
tion of: readers: in the ſame ſnop window with 
this gentleman I obſerved with great pleaſure an 
elegant author ſtanding by him, as erect as 3 dart, 
firm and collected in the au ful moment of io 
ning a minuet: Town I regret that the honeſt butler, 
who has regaled the age with a treatiſe on ale and 
ſtrong beer, has not hung out his own head in the 
front of his 1 N a8 ts 275 che good otertait 
ment within -4 
But of all 8 inflances bf. hte battery 15 
lately met with, that of a worthy citizen {br 
me moſt, whoſe compting-houſe I entered the other 
day, and found an enormous portrait of my friend 
in a flaming. drapety' of blue and gold, mounted 
upon the back of a war · horſe, which the limner has 
E _ to 7 furiouſly; that I was quite aſtoniſhed /| 
to ſee my friend, who is no great jockey, keep his 
ſeat ſo ſteadily: he eanſeſſed to me tht: 4 had 
conſented to be drawn on horſeback to pleaſe OY 
wife and e Wa choſe 2 eee ſs 


I n 
| . 
* ' 
: 
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; hi vn part it made him quite: giddy to lock at 
higaſelf, and he frequently defived the painter . l 
Jo ee peter ©; but to no purpoſes . 
Too great avidity of praiſe willſorvetimesbetray þ 
| e into a ſtudied attempt of fine writing, 
where the thought will not carry the ſtile; ſuch 
periods are like the copy · boo of a writing maſter, 
Whoſe merit lies in the flouriſhes of hig penrnanſhip, 
and is merely. mechanical; writers of this ſort are 
| - like theſe taſteleſs dabblers in archite dure, who turn 
the gable ends of barns and cottages into, caſtles and 
temples, and ſpend a world of plaſtering and pains 
to decorate a pig: ſtya . They bring to my mind a 
 Fitheulous ſeene, at which I was preſent the other 
day I: found: lady of my acquaintance -buſily 
employed in the domeſtic education of her only 
| ſon z the preceptor was in the room, and was 
ſtſtanding in an attitude very mucli reſembling the 
erect gentleman I had ſeen that morning in ts 
R beokſcller's window: The boy kept his eyes upon 
me, and ſeemed to govern his motions by certain 
Signals of the feet and arms, which: he repeated 
| fromthe preceptor. In the courſe of my co r- 
ſation with his mother, T chanced to drop my 
glove upon the floor, upon which he approached to: 
pick it up, but in a ſtep ſo meaſured and methodi · 


Nr myſelf; before he 


had performed his advarices. Ae I was about toi 
reſume the converſation; the mother interrupted me, 


by: deſiring L would: favour her ſo far as to drop my 


glove again, that Bobby might have the honour of: | 
Preſenting it to me in proper form: All-this while 


the boy ſtood as upright as an arrow, perfectlymo-—-—- 


trenſeſs; | but no ſooner had I thrown. down. my 
gauntlet, than he began to put one foor ſlowhy im 
e the * * nn K 


tor 


* 


, 


Which the-maſter repeated—T'wo.l—Secqnd-poſi- 


tion | This was followed by another, ahd the echo 
again cried dut Three | very well. Third poſi- 
tion] Bend your body ſtowly ! At the word of com- 


placed wi great decorum upon the back of the 


cry bravo | L thought it time ta make my com- 


pliment of thank you, pretty Maſter ! but I was 
_ again. in a miſtake, for the mother begged me not 
to hurry her dear Bobby, but allow Him time to | 


hand: This was an operation of no flight conſe» 


quence, for in the time it teck him up, a nimble - 1 


arxtiſt might have made the glove: At laſt how- 
Forer it was over, and the boy was putting him- 


elf in onder of retreat, when the maſter abſerv- 
ing that 1 had omigted the nereſfary bend of my 


wriſt upon receiving. the glove, for: want of 


tition of the manceuvre, in which Bobby ſhould 
be the dropper, and himſelf the picker up. of ⁵⁶ 


the glove. This propoſal ſtruck me with 


a 


horror, that taking a | haſty leave of the Lady, 
in which, firſt, ſecond; and third poſſtion were pro- 
bably huddled all together, E departed; repeating to ⁵⁶ 


« very fine, but upoa my ſoul it is very ridiculous. 7 . 


bl 


boy then made another movement uf his feet, upon 


mand the Automaten bent its body veryideliverately, 

its arms hanging down in parallel perpendiculars ts 
the flogr like the fore legs af a quadruped. The 
glove being no taken up by: the right hand, W aa 


left hand g the trunk of the animal was ſlewIy reſtor- 
cd to its rect poſition, and the glove preſented 
| with-all-due ſolemnity. As I was in hopes the 
ceremony was now over, upon hearing the teacher 
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ID THIMBLE i is one of thoſe "Ry —— = 
dants, who with quick animal ſpirits, 'a pert 
— great ſelf-· conceit and a homely per- 
ſon, ſets herſelf up for a woman of talents : She hass 
as much of the learned languages, as a boarding- 
ſchool girl carries home of the French upon her firſt 
holidays, when Miſs aſſures you ſhe can call 'for * 
| what ſhe wants, and, though ſhe wont utter a word - | 
in the parlour from pretended modeſty, infults the 
| Ignorance of the chamber-maid with an eternal jar- 
gon of bad grammar, worſe pronounced. - This 
ſearned lady is the only child of a wealthy trader of 
the city of London, who, having never advanced 
in his own education beyond the erudition of the 
compting-houſe, took care his daughter ſhould be 
inſtructed in every thing he did not underſtand 
himſelf, and as the girl grew exceedingly vain of 
the applauſe of the pedagogue, who read to her, 
the merchant grew as vainof the ſcholarſhip of the 
child, and would liſten to the ſound of Latin or 
_ Greek with as much ſuperſtitious reſpect, as a 
| Gentoo does to the eee language of the 


18 


Mliſs in the mean time became: an inſufferable 
| en in her cloaths and perſon, her handkerchiefs 
and aprons were full of iron moulds from the drip- 
pings of the inkhorn, and her ſtockings full of holes 
from her neglect of the needle: Theſe were in fact 
badges of affectation rather than of overſight, and 
FOR could not pay your court to her better than by 
| _ rallying 


bo OBSERVER 2 


| rallying her about chem. She wore a head af falle + 
hair, not becauſe her own was thin, but becauſe : "SS 
wig was thrown. on in an inſtant; this was ſome- 
times done. with a negligence, . that ſeemed . 
and when the learned Ventoſus youchſafed to viſit. 
her, ſhe was ſure to wear her wig awry, as Alex- js 
ander? s courtiers did their. heads, in honour of her . 
gueſt: There was indeed an unfeeryly humour 1 | 
tled in her noſe, but this ſhe got by ſtudying Locke 
upon the human underſtanding after dinner; . 
| the could develope the whole doctrine of innate 
ideas, the humour deepened, many ſhades, which 
however on-the whole may be allowed to be getting 
off pretty well for a ſtudent in metaphyſics. No 
face could bear the addition of a red noſe better 
than Lady Thimble s, but a more alarming acci» - | 
dent had befallen her in her aſtyopomical mary A 
for as ſhe was following a comet in its peritrelion . 4 
through the ſolutions of Sir Iſaac Newton, her cap, 
caught fire, and ſhe was forced to break off in the 
IM midſt of a propoſition, by which means ſhe dropt a 
WE itch in the demonſtration, and.never was able ta 
take it up again; her ſkin being cruelly ſcorched by 
this ſyſtem of. the comets, ſhe wears a crimſon 
ſear upon her cheek, not indeed as an ornament to 
her beauty, but as a trophy of her ſcience, _ 
Her works are pretty voluminous, eſpecially in | 
manuſcripts, but cenſorious people affect to whiſper, | 
that ſhe performed one work in concert with the 
pedant her maſter, and that, though this compoſition = 
was brought ſecretly into the world, it is the only | 
one of her producing, that bids fair for poſterity 
This ſtory and the remark upon it, I had fro 
| Lady, 9955 is one of her intimate friends, but he 
| aft me ſhe gave no Lun to it herſelf, and con- 
5 | _ idered 
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AIRS AR vir. e 
Alt che age of ſeven kn ty; _ per WY 
FÞ r ker father, ſhe was joined in the bands of wed- 
lock to Sir Theodore Thinible : This gentlemiah 
had been lately dubbed a knight for his ſervices to 
the crown in bring} Sing a county addreſs ; his fa- 
tber, Mr. David 8 had been an cha 
taylor in the precin&s of St. Clements, in which . 
-- buſineſs he had by his induſtry and other methods 
raiſed a yery-reſpeQable fortune in money, 'book- . 
giebts and remnants : In his latter years Mr. Thim- 
ble purchaſed a conſiderable eſtate. in Effex with a 
fine old manſion upon it, the laſt remaining property 
of an ancient family. This venerable feat dur- 
ing the life of Mr. Thimble remained uncohtani- 
.. Dated by the preſence of its poſſeſſor, but upon his 
death it fell into the occupation of young Theodore, 
who diſdaining the croſs-legged art, by which his 
father had worked himſelf into opulence, ſet out 
upon a new eſtabliſhment, and figured off as the 
| firſt gentleman of his family: He ſerved as ſheriff 
| of the county, and acquired great reputation in that 
| high office by the elegant and well cut liveties, 
| which he exhibited at the aflizes; a lucky addreſs 
* from the county gave him a title, and the recom- 
5 mendation of a good ſettlement procured him his 
preſent Lady, whom, we have been deſcribing. 
As F have been in long babits of friendſhip with 
the worthy citizen her father, I could not reſiſt the 
many preſſing invitations he gave me to pay a viſit 
his daughter and Sir Thebdore at their country 
: ty eſpecially as he prefaced it by aſſuring me 1 
ſhould ſee the happielt couple in England; and 
that, although I had frequently diffuaded him from 


his ſ yn of e, 1 ſhould now be convinced 
| that 
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that Arabella made as gvot ahouſewife and under. 
ſtood the conduct of her family as well, as if he hag, 
ſtudied nothing elſe, and this he wus ſure, I would 
confeſs, if he'eoukd prevail wit me bo accompany = | 
EJ... Fo new 4 
= On the day following this converſation, we ſet | 
out together, and in a few Hours found Ourſelves 'at | 
we promiſed ſpot: As T remembered this fine old. 
= manſion in the days of itsprimitive'fimphicity,when. 
_ 1 vas uſhered to its gate through à folem avenue > | 
of branching-ehng, «that arched over head in loft 

WW foliage, and formed an approach in perfect uniſpn 
with the antient faſfrien of the place, E muſt own 

vas much revolted to find chat Sir 'Theodore had | 
begun his itaprovemetits with a ſpecimen of His fa= | 
= ther's art, by cutting an old eoat into anew fathion: 
My favourite avenue no longer exiſted; the vene- 
nde tenants of the foil were rooted op, and a par- 
=_—_ cc of yotted clumps, compoſed ef trumpery thrubs, 


- 


* f 


ccobcticuted in their places; T Was the more diſguſted, 
when I perceived that by the boftfehſical zigzag- ⁶ 
0 gry of "he road „through Which we meandered, 1! 
as to keep company with theſe tiew faſhioned up- 
tarts thro” av: many parallels, as would ſerve for ef a 

eegalar approaches to a citadel, At one of the ſeturn- 
ings however I caught the glimpſe of a well-dreſſed 

gentlemay ſtanding in a very becoming attitude who 

1 concluded muſt be the maſter of the manſion Walt- 
ing our approach ;,” and as 1 perceived he had His 
hat under His arm, . op with grearpoliteneſs - 
and civility, I inftantly tock mine from my head; 
and called to ohr driver to ſtop the carriage, for that 
1 perceived Sir Theodore was come out to meet 
u. My companion was at this time exceedingly, lf 
buy in directing my attention to the beauties of die 1 
ſon-in-law's eee fo that I had ſtopt tne 
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ale Tut he obſerved what I Was looking. at, 1 

but how, was J ſurprized to find, in place of Sin 

Theodore, a leaden ſtatue on a pair of ſcates paint- 
eld in a blue and gold coat, with a red waiſtcoat, 

whoſe perſon upon cloſer examination I recollected 

to liaye been acquainted . with ſome years ago 

amongſt the elegant group, which a certain ceſe- 

brated artiſt exhibits to the amuſement of ſtage 711 

coaches and country waggons upon their entrance 

into town at Hyde-Park- Corner. I was happy to | 

find that this ridiculous miſtake, inſtead of embar- 

raſſing my friend, occaſioned infinite merriment, 

and was conſidered as ſo good a joke by all the fa- 

mily upon our arrival, that I am perſuaded it was in 

the mind of the improver when. he placed him 

there; for the jeſt was followed up by ſeveral. 
other party - coloured perſonages caſt to the life, 

gentlemen and ladies, who were airing themſelves | 
upon pedeſtals to the no ſmall delight of my com- | 
panion; and though moſt of theſe witticiſms in lead 
F were of the comic caſt, one groupe of a mounte- 
bank in the act of drawing an old woman's tooth 
Vas calculated to move the contrary. paſſion ; and 
tis! obſerved was the / laſt in the company, ſtand- 

ing in vie w from the windows of the houſe, as the 

moral of the fable. We now entered a Chineſe 
pailing through a gate of the ſame faſhion, to the 
- "fide of which: was affixed a board, on which I ob- 
ſerved at ſome diſtance a writing in fair characters; 
this I ſuſpected to be ſome claſſical text, which my | 7 
Lady had ſet up to impreſs her viſitors with a due ! 


reſpeQ for her leaming, but upon a near approach 2 
I found it contained a warning to. all interlopers, y 
that car Vieh and ae gar, were dee . | 1 
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11 1.50 dang efous We we w ea 93 
a ſetvant in ſivery, n Was diſpatched. ing reat - 
haſte er h 995 driver , and defire us to aight, * 7 
gravel v was. way laid deb, and 4 late Mo 12 
made it ver ; my. "Friend. readily ily 0 obeyed” the 
arreſt, "but 1 Confell the denunciattsn of, trap 5 
guns was fo, formidable 10 n 1 „ T T'took 
no ſtep but with great Likcümm $0 ag fd 1-2 
for fear 1 was, treading on a mine, or Ag k 
ſpring with my foot, and was heartily” glad wh 11 5 
found m yielf on the ſteps N even theſe I ex- 
1 5 Pie Taſpicih b before]? truſted a 
upon them. egen, 

1 we entered the E6ufe, m my y friend. the hs 7 1 
whiſpered me, th: t we e were. 995 in my- 8. TE | 4 
gions; all 'with ut doors 121 Sr ES kale, „„ 
all within was het's : But as here a new ſcene Was 
e 1 we . t to e ay, . 
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8 to Sir Phe Codore 64 Lady ee, 
©) being vhexpeRted, we were ſhewn into the 
common parlour, where this happy couple v were "Hit- 
iing over a good fire with a middle aged min- of ' | 
arhletic ſize, who was repoſing in an Elbow chair OR 
in great fate with his mull i in his hand, and with, a an . 
al % felf-important, As pl inly 17 lee ed him toe 05; 

W of this we ic kitele, 0 eee, 
hen "the, Hrſt falütations Wet over, Lady wy, 
Thimble" gave her ordefs to the fervant, in the fle 55 
vf Lucullus, 'to prepare The Apollo, declaring ber- 15 
faf i to receive 4 9 of talents 1 inn 
1 - To 9 . 
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of which, was a Tmart, repriman 


SS eee 
5 A 3 other apartment; 1 Mer che her tales us re- 
LE Iain where we. We RD a removal om a 
- comfortable 1 | to a WF ogy, apartment, 

for the ſeaſon was 8 35 I. was ſo SE in, my 

_  - Fequeſt, that Sir T odere e in, Me .moſt 

- Hyndhle oqgnyer: to ſecond my *Y, 198 conſequence 

LED , capa 

vote with one 'of thoſe expreſſive, looks, which ladies, 
| High prerogative, in their own. houſes Fu a2 

beſtow tothuſbands under, proper. fabjeQion, .and.! 

- Jaw, Wich pity the poor 1 Up ec 

3 wie Ofcioufne gb, Ae freezing. errand through. 
great hall, to ſee th; things were ſet in ord 
make report when they were ready. . 15 3 not 

Help p giving my friend the merchant a ſignifcant 

look upon. this .occaſion, - but be prudemly kept 


lence, waiting with. Feat rel ee 3 5 Ac. 1225 

on der of march. 1 

M Lady now adage me to Mb athletic phi 
r in- the elbow.-chair, who- 


- _ relax one half of his features into A a ſmile, and with 


a gracjous wa wing df his hand, ot rather 6; diſmiſ- 
ſed me back again to my ſeat without uttering a ſyl- 


12 5 lable. She then infortned me, that ſhe had à treat 


v1 x to, ive me, which ſhe Aattered herſelf w be,a 
; Fea entirely to my palate; s I aſſured her mh dyſhip 


| 4 me; the urdertodk for nothing elſe; cu 


I. was always happieſt to take the family 2am "of 
y friends, adding that! in truth the ſparp air had 
ſufßcientiy whetted.. my - appetite o recommend 
NS much humbler fare, than 1 was likely to find at her 
table. She ſmiled at this, and told. me it was the 
food of the mind, that the was about to, rovide for 
19 55 8 
TFerns were got her province 3 xl was, hungry, ſhe 
_ hoped there would; be ſomething to eat, but forts 
Part th 2 N F her e ho 
"Mp7. — 1 154 NOS 
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Fred in it... Whillt The was ſaying this, methought - 
"the Philoſopher gave her a look; thut ſeemed to ay 
he was of my way of thinking: , upon which the ring 
the bell, and ordered dinner to be held back for in 
ines ſayidg” to the philoſopher, the” 284 5 ve 
ht have a' canto in that tine. © 5” 1 
now pauſed for feine time, fixing. her Ses > 
118 Him in eXpeHation of an anſwer; But none 1 
being given, not any ſignal. of * Merit, che atoſe, and | 
obferving that it was Tirprizing to think what Sir 
- Theodore could be about all chi able, (for he 9 
was ſure 757% Apollo" malt be ready) Withetf mofe 
delay bade us Tolow ber; dome, Sir, ſays he to 
me, as I palled the great hall with an aching heart 
and chattering teetn, on fran now have a treat to 
Vvour own taſte ; wad, meeting one of the domeſtics 
by the ay, bad bim tell © alliope. to come into 
The Apel. My e g n, 42133 25 2 R 
"When I ſer jy foot inito'the roomy T was inche · 
diately ſalüted by ſomething "like one of thoſe un- 
genial breezes, which travellers inform us have the ' 
Faculty of putting an end to life and all its Cares af a. 
ſtroke: A fire indeed had been lighted, 'which* poor. 
uy Theodore was ſolicitivig into a blaze, working 
| the bellows with might and main to hitle purpoſe; 
75 the billets were ſo wet, that Apollo himſelf with | 
all his ſun- beams would haye been foiled to "fer bi = 0 
them in a flame: The honeſt entleman had taken 
the precaution of Nn $4 e windows, in Tpite' 
. of Which ho atom of fmoke paſſed up't the chimney, 
but came curling into the föbm in edlamns 38 
thick; "as if” A hecatomb had been offering to be 
ſhrine of Delphi; indeed this was nbt — to be 
wondered'; at, for Tfoon diſcovered that a board 2 
been fixed zcroſz the fue of the chimney, whith' Sic 
Thvbabre: | in his's a:tention. to o the bellows had ne- 1 
r gSeade!k! 
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_ gleQed to obſerve: IJ was again the 3 cauſe. 
of that poor gentleman's unmerited rebuke, and in 
terms much ſeverer.than before; it was to no pur- 
poſe he attempted to bring Suſan the houſe-maid in 
for ſome ſhare of the blame; his plea, was diſallow- 
ed; and though I muſt own it was not the molt, 

: manly defence in the world, yet, conſidering the E 
_unhappy culprit as the ſon of a explore. L. thought it | 
not entirely inadmiſhble. -- , . | 
When the ſmoke cleared up, I diſcovered A caſt. . 
of the Belvidere Apollo on a pedeftal in a nitch at 
the upper end of the room; but, if we were to 
judge by the climate, this chamber muſt have deriy- 
cd its nome 1 Apollo, by the rule of {ucus a nen 

lucenda don as we were ſeated, and Lady , . 
e bali ha 54 eu degree, compoſed her ſpirits, - - 

" -, 08 began to tell me, that the treat ſhe had to give 
me was the rehearſal of part of an epic poem, written 
by a young lady of ſeventeen, who was a miracle of 
genius, and whoſe talents for. compoſition, were. ſo, 
extraordinary, that ſhe had written a treatiſe. on fe- 

male education, whilft ſhe: was at the boarding- 

ſchool, which all the world allowed to be a wonder- 
ful work for one of ſuch an early age. There Was 
no eſcape, . for: Calliope herſelf now entered: the 
room, and the dinner was put back a full hour for 
the luxury of hearing a canto of a boarding-ſchool. 

- girl's epic poem, read by herſelf in the preſence df 
Apollo The Scottiſh philoſopher had A tl 1 
© kept, his poſt by the parlour. fire, and I alone was 
ſingled out as a victim; Sir Theodore and his fa- 
therzin-lam being "conſidered. only as expletiyes.. to 
fill up, the audience. Calliope was enthroned in a 

chair at the pedeſtal 6f Apollo, whilſt Lady Thim- 5 


due, and 1 Joy, aun e _— to 5 5 WIS 
Was 
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x was als to undergo': an explanation « of the ſub. 
ject matter of this poem; this was undertaken.and 
performed by Lady Thimble, whilſt the young 
poeteſs was adjuſting her manuſecipt : The ſubje& _ 
was allegorical; the title was The Triumph of Reaſon, 
who was the hero of the piece; the inferior charac- 
ters were the human paſſions perſonified ; each paſ- 
ſion occupied a canto,-and the Lady had already 
diſpatched a long liſt; if I rightly remember we 
were to hear the fourteenth canto; in thirteen ae- 
tions the hero reaſon had been vietoridus, but it was 
exceedingly doubtful how he would come off in this, 
for the antagoniſt he had to deal with was no leſs a 
perſonage, than,almighty Love himſelf { The metre” 
was heroic, and many of: the thoughts diſplayed a 
juvenile fancy and wild originality ;_the action was 
not altogether unintereſting, nor ill-managed, and 
victory for a while was held in ſuſpence by a wound 
the hero received from an arrow ſomewhere in the 
region of the heart; for this wound he could obtain 
no cure, till an ancient phyſician, after many expe- A 
riments for his relief, cut out the part affected with 
his ſey the: Upom the whole, the poem was ſuch, 
that had it not been allegorical, and had not I been 
cold and fungry, I could have found much to com- 
mend and ſome things to admire, even though the 
poeteſs had been twice as old and not half Phy +1" | 
ſome, for Calliope was extremely pretty, and 1 
could plainly diſcover that nature meant her to be 
moſt amiable and modeſt, if flattery and falſe educa- | 
tion would have ſuffered her good deſigns to have 5 
taken place; I therefore locked upon her with. 
pity, as I a on all ſpoilt children; and when her 
reading was concluded, did not beſtow all that 
praiſe, which, if I had confulted: my own gratifica- 
tion 1 more than her ooch 1 certainly ſhould have 
Es 9 beſtowed ; 
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opher's mouth dur- 


taciturnity: Sir Theodere and my, friend the mer-. 
5 e pretty briſkly with the bottle, but 
zs a ſtately 


| miracles, were. nat ceaſed ; How ſhould that thing, 


fo 02 | 
he ſpring Was now touched, that put 
* i 7 * er 81 wy LITE yoo MAE ES Cat > 
this vaſt machine. in motion, and, taking infidelity- 


119910 121 4 # 1 ot | $1 # $- ie + 
of 2 Jong, nunterrupted harangue, through'a ſeries, 
tion hat appeared his grand 


o tbat I could plainly ſee all was golpel with her, 
Arndt the only goſpel ſhe had faub in: Sir Theodore. . 
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of Lady Thimble's domeſtic cxconomy, which the, 
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Calliope were viſibly Wavering, ſometimes carried 
away by the ip dixit of the philoſopher; and th 
echo of Lady; Fhimble's plauditsz ſometimes catch 
ing hold of Hope; and hanging to the anchor of her 
ſalvation, Faith; at other times without reſiſtante 
carried down the tide of declamation; which rolled 
rapidly along in provinc iab dialect, like 2 torrent 
from his native Highland craggs, rough and noify;: 
Iſaw her ſtruggles with infinite concern; the ſayage 
ſaw them alſo, but with triumph, and, turning his We 
diſcourſe upon the hreach he had made in het belief, 
preſſed; the adyantage he had gained with deviliſn 
addreſs; in fhort a ne- antagoniſt had ſtarted up, 
more formidable» to Nein than all the foutrteen, 


from whoſe attack ſhe had brought her hero off witngn | 


victory; and that champion, which» had reſiſted the 
arrows of all powerful Lee, was likely now to fall 
a vic im to the peſtilential breath of Infidelity.” in 
chis dilemma I was doubtful how: to act; I did not 


decline the combat, becauſe I dreaded the Lr 1 


of this Goliah of tha Philiſtines, for I knew the 
weapons might be canſided in, which the great Gap- 
tain, of Salvation had put into my handb; but 11 
diſdained-: to plead - before ee eee. 111 | 
which the miſtreſs of the manſon ſat as judge, ane 
as ſleep had ſecured one of the company out wy 15 
barm's way, and another was upon an excurſion | 
om RIOT! imiho ere 
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. remained only Calliope-; and determiged wit oy: 
. myfelf to take occaſion of di courſing with. der a- 
1 before [ ele the houſe next e 


1 f 90 he . 4.7 3 f 4 I 


I Tas. on a Ro . 
; LANE F341 $837; No. vl. } ere bv 1: ath 
K AD Oran Ds to have: Ws en 
[with Calliope after the athletic philoſophers 
. pe(goie: the evidences of we Chriſtian" re- 
ligion: I was at the pain of putting my thoughts 
together in writing before I went to bed, for 'as 
| the argument lay out of the track of 'Calliope's 
reading, I judged: it beſt to give it her in ſuch a 
| form, as ſhe might hereafter! at "ny, JH re to 
and ex amine. n 
L. had the fatisf4 ion ob an {hour otorivetetion 
with that young Lady next morning; before the fa- 
mily had aſſembled for breakfaſt : I could obſerve 
that ſomething dwelt upon her mind, and demand- 
ing of her if I was/not right in "my conjecture, the 
anſwered me at once to the/poifit without heſitati- 
n- conſeſs to you, ſays ſhe, that the diſcourſe 
Which Dr. Mac- Infidel yeſterday held, has made me 
thoroughly unhappy; things, which are above rea- 
ſon, Lcan readily. ſuppoſe are myſteries, which I. 
_ " ought-to/admit as matter of faith in religion; but 
dings contrary to reaſon, and facts which hiſtory 
confutes, how am I to betievs 2 What am I to doin. MW « 
this caſe? Have you any thing to oppoſe to his ar- 
| goiment If you have, I ſhould be happy to hear 
it; if you have not, I pray you let us talk no more 
upon the ſubject.— I then gave the paper into her 
ker yon __ 1. had cn e to = 
; OE ME 1 1 
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| thi reite had for not taking up the inde be- 
on our company yeſterday, defired het to go; 
papet᷑ a ſerious reading; if there was any thi 
) i) it, that lay out of the courſe of her ſtudies, 
Would gladly do my beſt to expound it, and Sk s 
ſhew her the authorities, to which it referred: She 
received m paper with the beſt grace in the world, 
and promiſed me that ſhe would compa it with.” 
all the attention ſhe' was miſtreſs of. 700 Bt 
In our further difcourſe it chanced; ikst 1 let >. 
drop ſome expreſſions in commendation of her un- KM 
derſtanding and talents; upon which I obſerved ſhe- © 
gave me a very expreſſive look, and when I would N 
. ſpoken of her poem, ſhe fhook her head, and, 
haſtily interrupti T me, ' defired 1 would fpare her 
on that ſubje&; ſhe did not wiſh to be any more 
flattered in a 1 folly ſhe had too much cauſe to tepent 
of; ſhe had burnt the odidus poem I was ſpeaking ” Þ| 
of, and, burſting: ſuddenly into a flood of tears, ö 
proteſted ſhe would never be guilty of Win e | 7 
other line of poetry, white ſhe lived. . 
No words of mine can paint the book and'aQtion, 
Which accompamed'theſeexpreſfions; much leſs can 
I deſeribe the ſtroke of pity and 'ſurprize, Which 
her emotion gave me. It was evident ſhe alluded 
to ſomething that had occurred fince the reading of 
the poem; 1 recolle&ed the was abfent all the lat- 
ter part of the evening, and I felt an irreſiſtible pro- 
penſſty to enquire into the cauſe of her afffiction, 
„ though the ſhortneſs of our acquaintance gave me 
* no right to be inquiſitive; the ſaw my Aeon, 5 
for her intuition is very great; after a ſhort fecol⸗ 
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lectiom which I did not attempt to interrupt, Iknow-* 


1 


not How it is, fays me, but ſomething tells me T am 
ſpeaking to a friend. Here ſhe pauſed, as doubtingg 
| SAO? the ought- to proceed or 1090 285 . ber- 
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34. Tur OBSERVER , 
eyes upon the floor in evident embarraſſment; ir 
Will readily be ſuppoſed I ſeized the opportunity to 
induce her to cophide in me, if there was, any. ſer-- 
vice I could render towards alleviating the diſtreſs - 
_ the was evidently ſuffering—I have no right to 
trouble you, ſays ſhe, but that fatal argument [ hear 
laſt night has ſo weakened the reſource, to which my 
mind in all aflitions would elſe haye naturally re- 
ſorted, that I really know not how to ſupport myſelf; 
por where to look for comfort, but by throwingmy+ * 
{elf upon your friendſhip. for advice, as the moſt 
unkappy of all beings. You muſt know I have 
the honour to be the daughter of that gallant ſea 
officer Captain . Here ſhe named an officer, 
| who will be ever dear to his country, ever deplored 
dy it, and whoſe friendſhip is at ence the joy and 
Wm the affliction of my life. } ſtarted from my ſeat 3 
_ the ſtroke I felt when ſhe pronounced a. name ſo 
rooted in my heart, was like the ſhock of electricity 
I claſped her hands in mine, and preſſing them en- 
dcdlaimed— Vou have a father here I ſtopt - the re- 
Collection checked me from proceeding—for it was 
ſiſſe.—No, no, my child, I ſaid; you have no fa- 
wer, vor had he a friend, who can replace your | 
loss; however, pray proceed. —Implicitly; replied + _ 
= Calliope, (for by that name I ſtill muſt beg to call 
ber, \ 5 that and poetry are both renounced 


for ever.) As you are the friend of my father, 
you mult know that he loſt my mother, when I was- 
i -an infant; two years are now paſſed ſince he periſh-/+ 
| ed, a miſerable period it has been to me; Fam now  * 
l under the protection of a diſtant relation, who is an 
intimate of the Lady of this houſe, and one whoſe 

| - Truinous flattery jointly with Lady Thimble's, has 

! - conſpired to turn my wretched head, and blaſt the- | 
" only hope of happineſs I had in 0 OOEnE": 
J...... 
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Le as they would be thought; - put me 5 
" ſtudies IwWas never fitted toy gave me this e 


Calliope, and never ceaſed; inflaming my vanay, 
till they perſuaded me I had a talent fof poetry: In 
this they were aſſiſted by Mac-Infidel, who-lives in 
great intinisey with: Lady Thimble; the adulation | 
of a learned man; (for that kefurely1s,) intoxicated.” 
me with ſelf-opinion; and tie gravity of his eharac- | 
ter-compleated.the. folly: and deſtruQion of mine. 5 3 
What do | hear, ſaid I, interru ting her, the deſtrue- 
tion of your character Have patience, ſue re- 
plied; when Ediſcloſe the ſorrows of my heart, your” 
wilt-own that my 'defttuQon is:compleat;—Melan-' 
choly as theſs'words were, the deduction notwitlil- 
ſtanding that Idrem frem them ung a relief, com- 
pared to what at firſt Tap ded— Alas, Sir, 1. my 
 ſumedCalttiope; I have affections of the molt - 
amiable, -the walk bored) af men: He was my 
father darling, and from a bey was educated on” 
him in che" profeſſion: of the ſea; he ſhared" every +. 
ſervicewith my father encept the laſt fatal one, ins 
which: your friend uahappily was-loft;; providence; ” 
that ordained the death of the one, has in the ſame 
period enriched, the other; he is lately ee 
from the Weſt Indies, and by his duty. s been con- ; 
fined ts the port he arrived in, ſo that eee 
met finee lis return to England: Here is the rf 
letter he wrote to me from Plymouth z teac it * = 
beſeech- you, «ntl then eee it Witk the/farabone-.” 8 1 | 
I reeeidedd laſt ni  Calfiopsputsloner 1 | 
6 hands and read ee e ten ee 
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„ My b Naxor! en ghd 
. Þ have this inftant' brought my frigate tban 
«. anchor; and ſeize" {le ff moment' that my duty 
permits, to ref} the Loyd 461 ha 
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rr a come acroſs, a prize, that makes a mano 

4 me for life; A map did I ſay? Ves, and the 
6. bepp ieſt of men, if my dear girl is ſtill true, and 
cc Will 9% waged to ſhare the fortune, of. her datpl.. 1 
* Henry. 

e gl Row Phywönch this fortnight, * 

RY ore e e me under cover to my friend 

ee {41 NIRO 2140-4407 Wie, oth: 


. Pa) $0" FIC — | | + 40 Hikkr Contyranr.* 9% 1. 


** 


Wbes I bad . this letter to Calle e. 
rekumed her narrative in the following Words: The 
77. 4his letter gave me ſet, my ſpirits in ſuch a flo. 

at in the habit I was of writing verſes, I could 
7 5 2 505 bring my thoughts to, run in humble praſe, hut 
giving the reins to my fancy filled at Jealt 6x ſides 
with rhapſodies in verſe; and not con tent withithas,. £ 
and fooliſhly conceiving that x my poem would ap- 
pear at leaſt as charming to Henty, as the fattery 
of my oun ſex had perſuaded me it was to them, 1 
jjncloſed a fair copy and ſent it to him in a packet by . 
tie ſtage coach; the next return of the polh brought - 
me this fatal letter 1 CA gan nini an 
| "Map xh, 1 by 7 1 Sap 01 25 - Kitt i * 


ay V 3 


242 : 
. Though chere cannot be in this = 8 
| « painful to me, as what I''am now about to per- 
form, yet I think it an indiſpenſible point of ho- 
«, nour to inform my late moſt lovely and beloved 
Nancy, that if L am to ſuppoſe her the author of 
© that enormous bundle of. verſes I have received. 
« from her hand, it is the laſt favour that hang muſt 
4 beſtow upon her-uahappy "Henry." \* © 
My education you know ;; for it was formed | 
under your moſt excellent father; I ſerved with - 
Of N from. a child, and he IO me, not * 
Fo FS I 66- t 
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A . dhe kn ck of- making verſes, but What I: hope 
4 has been as uſeful o my country, the duties 
of an officer. Being his daughter, I had flat: 
be tered: myſelf. you” would not like me the leſs 
for following/his -projeſion, or for being trained 
Leto it under his, inſtruction. But alas! Nancy, 
«all thoſe hopes are gone. My: ignorance would 
only diſgrace you, and your wit would make me þ 
be contemptible; ſince you are ' turned poeteſs, 
how can my ſociety. be agreeable? If thoſe 
„ verſes; . have ſent me are all of your o⁹¹§ůã 
making, you muſt have done little elſe ſince we 
K. ä — are to be your ſtudies and oc- 
ce cupations, what is to become of all the r 5 
© of a huſband? How ate yon to fulfil-the duties 
gf a mother, or manage the concerns of a family? 
* No, no g may heaven defend me from a leamed 
4. v. ife 1 1 I am too proud to be the burt of my on 
66 table tod accuſtomed to command o he — ws 
e induced to obey ; let me ever lie à ſivgle. man, 
sor let the wife I chaſe be modeſt, unpretending, 
46 ſimple, e in her. manners, Win. in her. un- 5 
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4 by, 12 (pardan the coarſeneſs of the alluſion). 
© obedient to the helm as the ſhip 1 fleer; then, 
= Nancy, I will ſtand by my wife, as I will by my 
« ſhip, to the lateſt moment I have to breathe. For 
«© God's ſake what have women to do with learn-= 
ing? But if they will ſtep out of their own pro- 
e feflion and write verſes, do ont oben laps into 
« ours to chuſe . huſbands ;. we ſhall Prove: wa A 
«  meſſmates to the „ hoon on 9; 
1 underſtand. ſo much of your. poetical ee 
“As to perceive. that you are in the ſamily of Sir 
ce Theodore and Lady Thimble: Three days of ſuch. 
« ſociety, wigs me forſwear maizimony . 
Nc e e 
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cc eve: To the diughter of my friend Linoſt fbr 5 
eber ſpeak and ac as a friend: ſuffer me tien to g 3x 
_<« aft if any mam in his ſenſes wiltghuſe a wife from 
_ © ſuch· a ſchool? Ohcgrief to” think f that one fo 
_ © natufal, ſo ſincere and unnffected as was my 
Nancy, could be the companion of ſuch an ugly 
< petticoated pedant as Lady Thimble, wan g tame * 
i hen-pecked-fon of a taylor a Sir "Theodore? *  - 
s for the volume of verſes you have ſem me, 
I dare fay it is all very fine, but I really de not 
772 © comprehend- three lines of it; dhe beate e d. 75 
« ſcribe are what I never ſaw by ſea'or land, and 
L the people who fight them fuch as I have never 
2 been accuſfomed to ſerve with; one gentleman 1 
| © perceive there is, who combats ſtourly againſt | 
« Love; it is a good moral, and J thank you for 
6 * it; coſt what 1 ie max Iwill do my beſt do n 
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WAS's Vieren other day with. 


an unexpected viſit from # country friend, who. * 
once made a conſiderable figure in the” faſhionable 
f world, and'with an elegant taſte for the fine arts, is. 
po ſſoſſed of many valuable paintings andfcu tures of , 
his on eolle&ingin Italy: He told me, th: After 
q b ee town; he * made 4 journeß 


purpoſely | 


t * « 
- # 0 2 


3 Ton O08 E Rv BR 39% | 
„ pu foly-t0 regale' his curioſity for a ſew days WW # 
2 8 of this great capital, and- deſired 1 | 

would accompany him on his morning's.tour. ts 
ſome of the eminent artiſts, and afterwards conduct 
him to the theatre, where he had ſecured himſelf ? 
feat for the repreſentation of Mr. Southein's tragedy. 
of the Fatal Marriage. Though I had juſt been 
bhonoured with a card from V anella, purporting that 
he ſhould hokd The Feaſt of Reaſor' that Verne “4 
her houſe, where my company was. , 1did-- 
not heſitate to accept the invitation of wy country . 
friend, and excuſe myſelf from that of Vaneſſa, 
though E Muſt confeſs. my curioſity. was ſome hass 
rouſed by the novelty of the entertainment 0 Which 
I was bidden Our day paſſed ſd entirely to the MÞ 
ſatisfaction of my candid companion, that hen w- 
parted at night, he. ſhook me hy tlie Hand, and win 

a ſmile-of complaceney declared, that a day „ 19 

would not diſgrace the diary of Pericles: - 
When I had returned to my apartment, this * 
| luſion of my friend to the age of Pericles, with the 
recollection of what had paſſeg in the day; ens F 
me into à reverie, in the couſe of which I fell aſleep 

whilſt my mind with more diſtinQneſs than is ae 1 i! 
zn dreaming, purſued: its waking train of thought . = 
after the following manner. _—_ 
e found myſelf 1 ina ſtately obeticey which bite. 5 1 = 
ing on an eminence, gave me the. proſpect of = i 
city, incloſing a prothgious circuit, with groves.., , 
and fielde, feeringly ſet apart ſor martiat ; JI 
* exerciſes and: ſports; the houſes were not eluſtere . 
into ſtreets and allies like our great trading towns, 3 $ 
but were plactd apart and ſeparated without any re- 
gular. order, as if each man had therein conſul ted“, 

his own particular taſte and enjoyments. I thoughe,, I 
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lived fo much at their eaſe: I felt a freſhneſs and 
ſalubrity i in the climate chat ſeemed to elear the 
brain, and give a ſpring to the ſpirits and whole ani- 
mal frame: The ſun was bright and glowing, but 
tte lightneſs of the atmoſphere and a refreſhing 
— qualified the heat in the moſt delicious man- 
ner. As I looked about me with wonder and de- 
light, I obſerved a great many edifiees of the pureſt 
architeAure, that ſeemed calculated for publie pur- 
poſes; and wherever my eye went, it was encoun- 
tered by a variety of ſtatues in braſs or marble; im- 
mediately at the foot of the ſteps leading to the 
portico, in which I ſtood, I obſerved a figure in 
braſs of exquiſite workmanſhip, which by its attri- 
| butes I believed deſigned ' to repreſent the heathen 
dae Mercurius. In the centre of the city there- 
- whs an edi fice ineldſed within walls, Which I took © 
to be the citadel; a rapid ſtream of clear water 
meandered about the place, and was dae 
groves and gardens in the moſt pictureſque and 
{ ptedfing manner, while the proſpect at Uiſtunce was 
| bounded by the ſea. 
As I ſtood wrapt in contemplation of this new 
and brilliant ſcenery," methought I was accoſted by 
a middle-aged man in a looſe garment of ſine pur- 
ple, who wore his hair after the manner of our 
Ae braided and coiled round upon the crown 
of his head with great care and delicacy to a conſi- 
derable height; and, (which, I thought remarkable) 
he had faſtened the-bratds in ſeveral Places with 
golden pins, on which were ſeveral figures of ſmall 
graſhoppers of the ſame metal; behind him walk- 
ed a ſervant- youth, or ſlaye, carrying a light wicker 
chair for his maſter to repoſe in, a cuſtom that ſeem- 
ec to me to argue great effeminacy; and:looking + 
| Der me l ee Was N IRE e 
5 e 
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the e, ſort of citizens being ſitting e 1 
ſtteets, converſing at their eaſe, though there was 
. certainly, nothing in the Flimaſe, By male ſuch. an, 
 indulgencs neceſlary.. 10 A 
| L was eying this Ea og with, a 1 2 * 1 
"that FR own: had ſome. ſmall tincture of con- 
tempt init, he turned himſelf to me, andi in the maſt 
; complaiſant manner imaginable, accoſted me in my 
own language,, telling me, he perceived I Was a 
ſtranger in Athens, and if 1 was curious to ſee what 
Was en 45 in the place, he was ready to dedi- 
cate the day to my ſetvice. To this ee ad- = 
- dreſs I returned the beſt anſwer I was. able, addi 9 
that every thing was new to me, and many things 
appeared admirable. - Vou will ſay ſo, replied he, |} 
before. the day is paſt, and yet 1 cannot ſhew ou 
in the ſpace of a day the hundredth part of what 
this city contains worth a ſtranger's obfervation: 
Ok a certain Arts and Sciences are now carried to 
their -utmoſh pitch,,and, no future age I think wilt. 1 
ſycceed,: in Which the glory of the Athenian com- 1 
monwealth, and the genius of its- citizens thall bel b 
found ſupetior to their preſent luſttſe. 
he portico, in which you ſtand, continued the 
Albeniag, is what we call Pe-ile; or the painted Par- 
tio; the, brazen ſtatue at the foat- of the ſteps waa 
raiſed by the nine Archons in honour of Merturiut 
Aarœi, or the. Forenſal and dedicated by them 


tao, the tribes; That by its ſide is the ſtatue of So- 
lon, the 'pther. at. ſome diſtance. is the lawgiver. 
 Lycurgus. The gate before you, on which you lee. 
thoſe warlike trophies, was ſo adorned in memory 
of the defeat of Pliſtarehus, who was brother of the 
famous. Caſſander, and commanded his cavalry and 
_ . auxiliary troops in the aQion, recorded. Theſe - 
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is furniſned and from which lit Bite de RN 
are alt upori'public ſubjeRs"in-eaftitnemoratibrof 
Wiſe or valiant citizens: The pickures on your right 
hand are by the celebrated Folygnetus, theſ&'on your' . 
leſt by Micon, equal to his rival in art, but not in 
| Ae ns for Polygnotus would accept no other ps 
reward for his works; than the fame'inſeparable om 
fuch eminem performances; Mico d the con I 
a paid by the ſtate. ThereareTeveratothers'by 
dhe bang of our great maſters,” particularly' that in ; 
comparable piece, which'repreſents the'fieldof Ma= 
1 i ee the great Pane nus, brother” 
_ of the” ſtatuary Phidias;© bat this as? wel as the 
; ee will demand a moreyarticular deſcripkion- 8 
1 FEramine this compoſii ion on ybur right; it: 
"21 the work of Polygnotus; you. ſeetwo arthics'drawin 
up front t front, and on the point of engaging; 
theſe are the Athenians, the adverſe" troops afe do. we 
=O Lacedenionians; the ſcene is Oende; ſuch is tbe 
WW contrivance'of the attiſt that you are ſure/viQtory! 
1 to declare for the Attiehians, ore rer battles" #3 
LY Ccortinenced) /, . 
bo a the oppoſite pisse bd Tex the battle off Tbe⸗ 5 
ſeus with the Amazons; 4 capital compoſition by 
44 MeV theſe wurliler ladies are f fighting on horſe- 
oy back; with what wonderful art has the maſter ex» 
Fpreſſed the character of athletic beauty withdut de- 
viating into vulgarity and gtoſſneſs ! If you recbl- 
leck the Lyſiltrata of Ariſtophatis you will meet 
an elagium on this: pidure; it is n e ſiſter arts 5 ; : 
eticolirape and" ſupport each other. e 
© Now turd to Polygnotus's ſide auc loch at that! 4 
magnificent piece of art: The painter has choſen 
for the fubject of his compoſit ion the cbuncil of. 
the Grecian chiefs' upon the violence done to Caſe” 
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; tice, ag as, being a portrait of Elpinice a celebrated: 


meneing the schien — There, further remoyed ian 
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| ths FO character of the man ſtrongly * 
in the hero of the piece; amongſt that groupe 40 
Trojan captives Caſſandra. is conſpicuous; that 
_ Ggure, which repreſents. Laodice, is worth your no- 


| courteſan: Scrupulous people have taken offen? 
at it, but great ee indulge themſelves in 
theſe liberties, and are ſond of painting after beautig—- 
ful r of n I could give you innumerable. N 
l . WT Go $4 4 Fi 
"60 5 Jeti us in the laſt glace regol om eyes with 

| this ineſtimable battle of Marathon by Panænus: . 
— What think . it Was it not a reward worthy: i 
of the heroes, who preſerved theis country on th BB 
glorious day Which party is-nioſt honouted by th 
Work, the maſter who. wrought it, or the Valiant ⁶ 
perſonages, who axe recorded by it? It is x: queſtion 
difficult to decide. Leu will obſerve three different 
groupes in this ſuperb compoſition, deſeribing three 
different periods of the action; Here you. ſee the 
Athenians-and; their-allies the Platzans' juſt h 


5 perſpeQive,, the barbatians are defeated'; 9 8 1 ls | 
ter is raging, and the Medes are plunging deſperate»! - 
ly into the marſhy lake to avdid their purſgers; er. 
amine the back ground, and you ſee the Phomlcladio 
gallies; the barbarians are making a bold attack! 
and the ſea is covered with wrecks: All mouths are 
open in applauſe of this picture, and it was but the 
other day, that the great orator Demoſthenes reſer- 
red to it in a; ſolemn' harangue upen Nera, "= 
did. Eſchines in his pleading againſt: Cteſiphon. All 
our Captains are taten from the life; that General 
Pho is encouraging his troops is Miltiades; he is the 
hero of the piece, and I can aſſure you the reſem- 
| is is wall yas ig 1 8 — 
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Callimachus the Polemarck : There you ſee the 
bero Echetlus, and this is the brave Epizelus; that 
Athenian, who is valiantly- fighting, is Cynægirus 
himſelf; Who loſt both his hands in the action; 
. chene goes an extraordinary ſtory with that 908, ; 
which is by his fide, and has ſeized the dying bar- 
barian by the throat; the faithful creature would 
not forſake his maſter; he was killed in the Hen, 
and is now- deſervedly immortalized in company 
with the illuſtrious heroes, who are the ſubject of the 
piece. Thoſe ſplendid warriors in the army of the 
Medes, who are ſtanding in their chariots, and cal- 
ling to their troops, are the generals Datis and Art- 
phanes. They are drawn in a proud and ſwelling 
Mile, and ſeem of a larger ſize and proportion than 
our Athenian champions; and the fact is, that this 
groupe was inſefted by another maſter ; they are bỹß 
the hand of Micon, and perhaps do not exactly har- 
monise with the reſt; the ſill Athen ins were 
Piqued at their appearance, and in a fit of jealouſy -- / 
[/ puniſhed Micon by a fine for having painted them 
00 flatteringly; the painter ſuffered in his pocket, 
i but the people in my opinion were ; diſgraced by the 
ſentence : Ibis circumſtance has given occaſion for 
many on the part of Micon to conteſt the honour 4 
of the painting with'Panenus, who. in juſtice muſt © 
de conſidered as principal author of the work; and 
in courſe of time it may happen, that poſterity will 9 
be puzzled which maſter to aſcribe it to. 
There are many more pickures well deſerving 
pour attentive notice, particularly that by Pamphi- _ 
i lus, which repreſents Alemena with the Heraclide -_ 
W aſking aid of the Athenians againſt Euryſtheus: and 
this inſpired old figure by Polyghotus with a lyre in 
{ his hand, which is the portrait of no leſs'a perſornn 
\ town e 9 but cone, let us be 
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gorie, for we haye much beſides to ſee; Gadd per- 
_ ceive Zeno coming this way with his "ſcholars. to 
hold his lectures in this portico; and I for one 4 80 
confeſs I am n Friend: $6 the ſtoics, or as we call 
ms he Lecce, Fe ihr} . e 5 55 N 
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\RONE the painted portico, inn which my AM: 
Fi was dated, my Athenian conductor took me 
to he 'Ptolemaic Gymnaſium, in which Iobſerved*-. 
ſeveral ftatues of Mercury in marble, and others f 
braſs, which he explained to me to be of Ptolemy + 
the- founder, Juba and Chryſippus the philoſopher: . 
There was one of Beroſus the aſtrologer Win a 
rogue of pure gold, in commemoration of his di. 
vine predictions: On ode hand of me ſtood: the 
doric temple of Theſeus, enriched with ſome ineſti- 
mable paintings of Micon, particularly one oC” 
the ſubject of the fight of the Lapithæ and Cen- 
taurs: On the other hand was the ant ient temple 
of the Dioſcuri, in which I was ſhewh many capital 
pictures by Polygriotus ; "it is here, ſays my conduc- 
tor, we adminiſter to the Athenian youth that ſo- FX. 
lemy oath, which b. inds them not to deſert their ank 
in action, but to periſh, when neceſſi ty require” 
in defence of their country; the form is rather long, 
ſays he, __ this 1 a 8 or the oth, The 
l N 
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1 Tut ons ve 
bra enge, of eee Hess ves bew in U 
Where the magiſtracy of the city: afſemble 1951 1 
Aliſpatch of public buſineſs: Here I aw the vencra- 
vue laws of Solon in à cheſt of None," the flatueb r 
Pax and Veſta, and (which were more intereſti 
5 to, me). the figures of Miltiades and Themiſtocles | 
£6507 exquiſite ;manſhip in pure marble ; in this 
- Place all thoſe Mins tho the poſterity of thoſe, 
who have deſerved well of the ſtate, receive their - 
public doles or allowance of bread in cakes com- 
poſed of meal, oil and water; here alſo I ſaw the 
Perpetgal fire upon the altar of Veſts: and the cele- 
brated image ofthe Bona Fortuna bf the Athenians. 
| In the : joining temple of Lucina T'w vas ſhewn the | 
famous ſtatues of that Ueity cloathed in drapery to 
+ the feet: My guide now carried me tothe | great 
temple of Olympian Jupiter, founded by he 
Trans Piſiſtratus, and pertected by his ſons and 
ſucceſſors; I obſeryed t to my conductor, that L had. 
ſeen OI 3 _ this, with i interior 
columns; rmed me that eat ſpan of 
the roof made it neceflary i in this gu hoy ok that 
1a was a to their role of architeAure, and 


. 


1 this edrfice:. The in image of the God was cut in 

I ivory and. gold; to every, column was affixed 1 
brazen, Natue, ,reprefenting, the colonial cities of . 
„the Athenian empire. The iiplay. of Hatuary « ex- 
1 all deſcription pr belief, | t was the pain- jp 
_ter's art wanting in 500 ſhare of the. decoration ; | 
for wherever piQures could be diſs oſed, and parti- 
_ cularly about the pedeſtal of the 7 Wray of Ie : 
the moſt capital. paintings were to be ſeen. 

My ſight was now | ſo dazzled with the. diſplay 
of Wlan magen, and ah mind fo * 

„ wit 
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£ the city "had expen nded ten. thouſand talents” in 
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du d retain.th L f 
in reply, that this was his, jateptic 


_ 3 


e ee Thad ener al 1 
epd to what the city. contained; there was how- 


| ever one e, which þe could, not diſpenſe | 
with, e From: ſhewing we, being a; model of 
beau perſe ton; aud having ſo sid, wethgugbt 
he tock me into a neighheuring 2 d.1ns I 
| grove 0 FR, and. myrile, pr AE 701 te m 11 5 


the woſt ex quilite. piece of fc had ever be-- | 
Held This, rg he, is the Venus. 3 Tur 2 A 
the yorkmanſhip, of the, 1 Mlewwenrr = 
had contemplated. this divine orginal wi 
1 and.rapture, I was; 80 8 bt Ml * 
that. We ate miſtaken in ſuppoſing it pax er ol 
3 4 fon 85 acknowledged that Mengs was rigut 
In his conjeQure, that our celeſtial. {enus 15.4 copy 
9 far " inferior io its injmitable pfotoiype- „Having 
examined this laye for. ſome time, I turned-to my 
| conduQivr and ſaid: Let us gratify our ſenſes 1 in 
no ſome other way z I haye ſeen enough. n 
4 It is impoſſible to avoid it, replies he \in;this = 
Sity, and fo ſaying led me into the Lyceom : bs 
1 e ſans he, bas been ee 1 
Pericles, and theſe plantations of, plane trees are 
iis making; ſo are theſe aqueduRs;_t the I. yer 8 
Vas ofiginally- dedicated to Paſtoral Apollo, and Ji 
.pwes its foundation and beauty: in the firſt.inftance 
* the: <lezan, Piſiſtratus, who, from the ſurpriſing 
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phie The place is Geli heful, and before 5. ou 
| leave it take notice of this aas of Apollo ; We” 
artiſt has deſcribed him i the attitude of refling 
after his daily courſe : you ſee he leans aint 15 
colutwn; his right arm bent over. his Bead; and in 
| His left he holds bis bow ; it is 8 Brltfrate' piece "He 
ſculßture Leaving the Lyceum, my*<conduQortook = 
me by the way of the Tripods; here tie ſhewed ine 
- The inimitable ſatyr in braſs, the boaſted maſter- iece 
c Praxiteles, and the Cüpid and Bacchüs e 
; milus z we were how cloſe” by the theatre, in 10 6 
ortico of which I was ſhewn the ſtatute of Eſchy, 
ts, and two pedeſtals for the ſtatues of $6 once 5 
Euripides, then under the artiſt's 1 allhougß 
both thoſe poets were now living: The doors of the 27 
theatre were not yet opened, and the temple of | 
Venus being near at hand, methought we entered, 
and T beheld the beautiful cupid crowned* with roſes, 
N == by Zeuxis; from” hence 1 could ſee the « 


works, that Pericles had been cartying on 50 Its - 
4 the citadel,” but this we did not enter, neither did 
| Y we viſit the 1 of TO, for that 1 55 phet | 


Y' 744 


1 K 14 F » 


. reſorted 105 bim in 20 numbers.” 
„ Methought I was now.« carried into the 90 8 ; 
a nidſt a prodigious: crowd of people; the TIEN i 
of the night was entitled The Chugs, and the famous ny 
Ariſtophanes' was announced to be the Author of i it. : 
It Was expected! that Socrates would de perfonally 2 
attacked, and 2 great” party "of that Philofopher” + 
enemies were aſſembled to fupport the, poet. T Was | 
much ſurprized,” when my com panion p pointed "out 
to me that great 'philoſopher in 7 who had 
-aQually taken His feat in the theatre; and w fence | 
2 


between Alcibiades and Antipho the fon of Peictes 
1 


_ 


torian, nor fuch comely perſons as Alcibiades-and: 


pho's. left hand ſme Tage ; 1; never beheld Pa Ws I 
two more venerable old. men, than the poet and biſ- 5 ; 0 


Antipho: Socrates was exceedingly like the buſts? 
we ha ye of him, his head was bald, his beard vuſhy = 
and his ſtature | low: there. was ſomething very de- 
terring in his. countenance; his perſon; was mean | 
and his habit ſqualid ; his veſt was of-looſe-drapery,, 
thrown over his left. ſhoulder after the faſhion. of 5 


Spaniſh. Capa, and ſeemed to be of coarſe cloth made 


of black wool undyed ; he had a ſhort ſtaff in his 
hand of knotted wood with. a round head, which hñͥe 
was continually rubbing in the paim of his hand, as . 
he talked with Alcibiades, to whom he principa . 


addreſſed his diſcoutſe: Thucydides had wee re- 


turned from eile upon a general amneſty, and I ob- 
ſerved a melancholy in his countenance mixed with. 
indignation; Euripides ſeemed employed in exa-  , -|| 
mining the countenances of the ſpectators, whilſt. 
Antipho with great modeſty paid a moſt reſpectful vo 


attention to the venerable philoſopher. on his right 
hand. My, conduckor N in my rar, that 
We and that 55 did not doubt but en 20 
ſelf Was in the ſecret or certainly, ſays he, he 1 1 
bears no good will to Soc rates, and is moſt intimate 
with Atiſtophapes. In ſhort I predict that our 
philoſopher, if this night' s comedy: ſucceeds, ib n. 92 
dane; and in truth his ſchool is 2 K out of credit; 


for ſome of the worſt charaQers: of the age Taye. . 's 2 3 


come out gf his hands of late.” | 

1 When the players firſt came on Weed 
was ſo great a mürmut in the theatre, that I could 
ſcarce hear them; after a ſhort time. however the 
de e * y W and, the thi wo 
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„ 1 e 
ot 8 began to open; I perecived 
that the poet had: deviſed the character bf an old 
clowniſh father, who, being plunged in debt by thle 
Pros mov of a flanting wife atid'a_ſpendthrift 
ſon, who waſted" his fortune upon race * 5 us 
for ever puzzling His brains tſtrike upon ſomie ex- 
Fellen fe cherte his creditors.” With this view 
he goes to the houſe of Soctates' to take couüſel of 
that -philoſopher; who gives Him 4 great many Fidi- 
_ culous inſtructions; ſeemingly! not at all tothe pur- 
poſe, and amongſt other extfayagaticies affures him 
that Jupiter has no concern in the” government of 
the world, but that all the fiin&ions of providence 
are Perfürmd by The Chu, which upon his thvo- 
_ cation appear and perform the part 155 a chorus 
throughout the play: The philoſophers continually 
_ foiled by the ruſtic wit of the old father, who, 
ter being put in Socrates's: truckle bed and miſer- 
_ ably ſtung with vermin, has a neetihg with his cte- 
ditors, and endeayours to parry their demands with 
3 pedantic quibbles, which: he Has learnt 
of thephiloſopher, and which give"6ceafion to ſcenes 
of admirable comic humour? My conductor in- 
bonne me this incident Was pointed at Aſchines, 
x favourite diſciple, of Socrates; 4 man, ſays he, 
ed in debts and a moſt notorious defrauder of 
is creditors." In the end the father britigs his fon 
to be inftrufted by Socrates; the ſon, after a ſhoct 
leckore, comes forth perfect atheiſt,” and gives his 
father a ſevere cudgelling on the ſtage, which'irre- 
veledd 58. he undertakes to defend upon the prin- 


5 5 . of the new philoſophy, he Had been leatning- 
This was the ſubftance of the play, in the coutſe of 
© which there were many gtoſs alluffons to the unna- 
_ rural fie; of which Sdcrates was. accuſed, and many 
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| pie and. Fare . told une y, 2 were 2 
% much applauded by the theatre. fy. 1 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, that u ht 1 
- without ſome occaſional diſguſt on the part of the 
N but it was evident there was a party in the 
theatre, which carried it through, notwithitanding | 
the preſence of Socrates and the reſpe ctable junto 
that attended him: For my part I ſcarce ever took. 
my eyes from him during the repreſentation, and . 
obſerved two or three little ations, which ſeemed. 
to give me ſome; inſight into the temper, of his mind 
_ the ſerereſt libel,” that was ever exhibited.” 
ik any man's perſon and ptinciples. Ps e 
87 8160 Before Socrates appears in perſon on ubs lage, 
| the old man. raps violently at his door, and is re- 
proved by one of his diſciples, who-comes out and 
complains of the diſturbance ; upon his being queſ- 
tioned what the-philoſopher may be then employed 
upon, heanſwers that he is engaged in meaſuring the 
"leap of a flea, to decide how many of its own lengths. 
it ſprings at one hop; the diſciple alſo informs him 
wich great ſolemnity, that Socrates Bas diſcovered 
that the hum of a gnat is not made by the month 
of the animal, but from behind: This raiſed a Jaugh > 
at the expence of the naturaliſts apd minute ot 
| Tophers,-and. L obſerved MAE Socrates himſelf mid 
at the conceit. 
When the ſchool was is open to ns age ad 
all his ſcholars were diſcovered with their 2 
upon the floor. and their poſteriors mounted in the 
air, and turned towards the audience, though. . 
poet pretends to account for it, as if they were 
| ſearching for. natural curioſities on the. Tarface Xe 
the ground, the action was evidently intended to 
-convey the groſſeſt alluſ jon, and was ſo received by 
Bo N W hen tis, ond Was alam Tre- - 


309 
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. e 0B5ERVER. 
: marked, that Socrates ſhook. his head, ia turned 
| his eyes off the. ſtage; whilſt Euripides with ſome 
| be threw, the ſleeve of his mantle oer 
his face; this was obſerved hy the ſpectators, and 
pftoduced a conſidetable tumult, in which the 
_ theatre, ſeemed pretty fairly divided, ſo that the 
__  aQors ſtood upright, and guitted the Poſture, b 
$2] RE diſcovered. gn.  - 
When Socrates was firſt proticed Kahn 
2 baſket mounted into the clouds, che · perſan of 4 
Accor andthe maſk he wore, as well as the garment 
de was dreſſed in, wasithe moſt direct counterpart 
pk the philoſopher himſelf, that could be deviſed. 
But when the actor, ſpeaking in his character, in 97. 
rect terms proceeded to deny the divinity of Jupi- 
ter, Socrates laid his hand | upon his heart, and caſt” 
Huis eyes up with aſtoniſhment ; in the ſame moment 
- Alcibiades ſtarted from his ſeat, and in a loud voice 
Fried out, c Athenians is this fitting Upon this 
2 great tumult aroſe and very many of the ſpectators 
called upon Socrates to ſpeak for himſelf, and an- 
. {wer to the charge; when the play could not pro- 
ceed for the noiſe and clamour of the people, all 
diemanding Socrates to ſpeak for himſelf, the 179 
ſopher unwillingly ſtept forward, and faid, * You 
require of me, O Athenians, to af to the 
40 charge ; there is no charge; neither is this 4 
. « place to diſcourſe in about the gods; Let the 
= _* aQtor proceed!” — Silence immegiately rook 
| - place, and Socrates's invocation to Fhe Clouds ſoon, 
"enſued; the paſſage v was ſo beautiful, the machi- 
nery of the clouds ſo finely introduced, and the 
chorus of voices in the air ſo exquiſitely conceived, 
that the whole theatre was in raptures, and the poet 
from that moment had entire poſſeſſion of their 
| quis | ſo W the ies was Carried. triumphantiy 


0 as 0 B 8 5 21 K v wy *. 22 - 
© its 1 10 the hear ar the al my 
Athenian friend whiſpered me in the ear and 8 
depend upon it, Socrates will hear of this in another 
place; he is a loſt man; and remember I tell you. 
in Plato will not be ſorry for it. At t the walk 
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tal languages, ſhall chuſe to turn over the thirty. 
| = three volumes of Abulfagiy-the Arabian hiſto- 
rian, they may find the following ſtory: : Near one 
hundred lea ves of the Papyrus have been expended | 
ip the relation, but I- have- Yan: at. the: Ude me: 
compreſſing it into one pape. 
Is the beginning of the 11th century 1 
the laſt deſcendant of the Samanian family; wh 
reigned over the territory of Buchatia, was beſieged __ 
in his capital of Bochara by Mamood the Great, 
who afterwards reduced all India) to his command. 
This mighty conqueror, Who may be ſtiled the | 
| Alexander of the Arabian hiſtorians, made twelve 
irruptions into India, and in each expedition ſwept 
away as much wealth, and made as great a devaſta - 
. tion of the human ſpecies, as Nadir Shah in his. 
Mamood was the ſon of the uſurper e, hy 
who expelled the father of Abderama from Samar-: | 
cand, and reduced his empire to the "Poe of 
Bochara only and its dependenciess. 
Such was the formidable general who. fat Sow: 
with his forces before Bochara, and ſuch the berei- — 
1 rs of theſe. inveterate be aaa ; Ab de 
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534. * OBSERVER | | 
ram therefore had ne reſource but to defend nie 
Citadel to the laſt extremity: Diſabled by his age 
from active ſervice, he put the garriſon under com» 
mand of a valiant Captain named Abdullah: This 
young prince was of the houſe of Katiba, the gene- 

_ ral of the Caliph Oſman, who conquered great Bu- 
chatia for that victorious Mahommedap : Abdullah 
was the moſt accompliſned perſonage of his time, 
. of admirable qualities and matchleſs intrepidity: In 
© vain he challenged Mamood to decide the fate of 
Bochara by ſingle combat; he was alſo beloved 
by Zarima, daughter of Abderama and ſole heireſs 
of his crown; the beauty of this princeſs was cele-" 
brated through: all the Eaſt; more rhapſodies have 
been compoſed and chanted in the praiſes of Za- 
rima than even Helen gave a ſubje& to; Our lan- 
guage cannot reach the deſcriptions of theſe orid' p 
writers: the whole creation has been culled for ob- 
jects to ſet in ſome compariſon with Zarima; but | 
as the fire of their imaginations would ſeem like 
Phrenſy to ours, I ſball not re a ws: "oy fellow. 4 
| ing them in their flights. e 
In a furious ſally made upon the ak of the hs 
ſiegers, Abdullah at the head of the Bocharians had 
ſingled out the perſon of Mamood, and puſhed his 
horſe up to the breaſt of that, on which Mamood 
was fighting; the ſhock was furious on both ſides; 
Abdullah received the point of his opponent's tance. 
in his fide, and Mamood was ſtruck from his faddte- 
to the ground by the battle-axe of Abdullah; the * 
_ combatants ruſhed in to cover their fallen general, 
and victory was ſnatched; out of the graſp of the 
brave Bocharian, who fell back wounded amongſt 
his companions, and retreated ee into e 
5 . e a Ore » Mlavghter of the. fos: © 
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narrowly eſcaꝑed from, ſolit was that he let the co 


mand of the fiege devolve upon bis genere Kambi, 
and at the head of a ſcouring party made ura LN 
into the country ta lay it waſte with e word, 


and break up the ſupplies of Bochara- 


Kamhi had ſeen the ee e „ 1 | 
been in Abderama's court before Mamood's inva- 


ee dilcwuragad . the obiti- 
5 nacy of the Bocharians, or, as ſome hiſtorians in- 
nuale, was daunted by, this attack, which her had ſo 


ſion, and to ſee the Princeſs was to he enamoured. 


tain a prize ſo much above all computation in the 


heated fancy, of a lover: He ſegretly. imparted to 
Abderama the conditions, on which he would be- 
tray his truſt, and expoſe dne he commands 9 


ey to inevitable deſtruction. n eee 


i theſe conditions Raggered the ed monarch, = 
on the ſcore of honevr, | fo.did. they on the ſide of 
intereſt... To ſave his crown and. city Was a tempt»: / 


No lacrifice.could be; tos great for-Kambi te ob- 


ing offer, and the divided heart of Abderamæ 


was not more agitated as a monarch for the impend- 
ing danger of his throne, than it Was agonized as 


a man for Gard daily ſufferings of his faithful people. 


He ſubmitted to receive Kamhi into the town, aud | 


to treat with him ãn perſon on the ſubject of his pro- 


poſal: Abdullah, from whom this wras to be en- 
cealed,. was now recovering from his wounds but 
iyca pable of ſervice for a time; it was propoſed hy 

Kamhi to exchange hoſtage: againſt hoſtage, and- 
Abdullah was inſtructed to meet him in the depth 


of night with one companion on each ſide; each 


general Was to exchange armour on the ſpot, and 

ſo to paſs their reſpective centinels ; and mutual 

N ths was 1 e the. mace og S bee 
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Tbere was no difficulty in perſuading the bebe 
5  rous Abdullah to this enterprize'; Abderama 525 
ing him to underſtand; that the meeting was to 
adjuſt the payment of a ſum of money, which Kamhi 
was to receive for betraying the army he commanded 
8 before Bochara; the tranſaction was to be kept a 
profound ſeeret even from Zarima; the unſuſpec- 
8 ting Abdullah repaired to his rendezvous at the ap- 
pointed hour without taking leave of the Princeſs, ? 
and Kamhi with his aſſociate paſſed the city guard 
unqueſtioned in the habit of his rival. He ! baſted- 
without a moment's loſs to the palace of the old 
king, and expounding · to him the plan he had devif- 
ed for ſecuing the performance of his part of the 
contract, nothing now remained for Abderama, but 
to engage his daughter to make a ſacrifice, which 
ſevere and difficult as it was, he thought he might 
depend upon her piety and public ſpirit for com- 
plying with. In this hope he immediately repaired 
to her chamber, where he found her repoſing on 
her couch; he threw himſelf at het feet in an agony 
of tears, and in Ihe moſt ſupplicating poſture ad- 
jaured her to ariſt᷑ and fave her farbe, country and 
herſelf from impending deſtruction: Rouſed from 
her ſleep, the beautebus Zarima immediately de- 
manded the reaſom of that ſolemn adjuration, and 
what itwas that ſhe could do to gain thoſe glorious 
ends. Emulate the magnanimity of: Abdullah, re- 
plied the father, reſign Abdullah, as that heroic 
youth, to fave this ſinking city from extinction, has 
no reſigned his Zarima: Aſtoniſhment had now 
deprived her of the power of utterance,” and Ab- 
. FHJerama proceeded without interruption to expoſe. 
tod her the whole purport of his treaty with Kamhi, 
and the conditions, on which alone Bocharg might. 
be W nod RE "Py e * *. 
ands. 
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| Ma He proteſted to her that Abdullah * 
been a party to this treaty, that he had left the city 
for ever, and yo convince her of it, he was ready to 
preduce Kambi in the very habit, which her lover 
had exchanged with him for the purpoſe bee | 
him to an interview. with hers. and Wa 8 
agreement. 8 
Not to dwell any: longer on Abderama's fe argu- 
ments, (in which was 1 to follow my Arabian author 
1 ſhould ſwell this recital to an unreaſonable length) 
it will ſuffice to ſay that the father prevailed: In 
the original it appears, as if ſome ſhare. in the ſue · 


ceſs was owing to female pique, but as the Arabian : | 


authors are very ſubtle and refined in finding motives * 
and in ſcrutinizing the human paſſions, 1 ſhould | 8 


hope this ſuggeſtion may be imputed to the: dN | 15 


| rian, rather than to the heroines 
A1 chuſe to paſs over many pages of y origi 
nal in this place, the-readet will now 3 — 45 


the traiterous Kamhi. is. in poſſeſſion of his beauti- : 
ful, but reluQtants victims and that Abderama hass 


already made a ſacrifice more painful, than that of 


Euryſthe us, or Agamemnon, when they immelatec 
their daughters. With the firſt dawn of the morn- 
ing Kamhi repaired to the army, and began to ſet } 
on foot the project he had concerted with Abdera - 


ma; when he had given out his orders for divid- 
ing and diſpoſing. the troops in ſuch a manner, as 


„Was beſt adapted to his deſign, he gave the ſignal Mk 


4 


agreed upon with the king for the ſally: The whole 
_ garriſon was put in motion on this occaſion, and 


Abderama. determined once more to_ſhew himſelf - 
to his army, and command in perſon. . Every thing 
had been ſo prepared on the part of Kamhi, that the - 


% 
* 


impreſſion, which the Bocharians made upon the be- 
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„ en 


* way: immediate, and the ſlaughter became 1 
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- nar} Nothing cooks Aww fred chem em 
5 compleat deſttuction, but the unexpected appeur - 
ane of Mamood and his army in this ſeaſonable-- 
moment for their relief; as Mamood'ꝰs troops were 
entirely compoſed of cavalry, he ſſew into action 
with amazing rapidity ;; the fainting ſpirits of the 
ſoldiers revived at the ſight of their victorious chief; 
his well Known voice rallied their broken ranks, 
and they turned upon their purſuers with redoubled 
fury: Even the guard, that had been planted upon 
Abdullah, now ran to their arms and jomed the ac - 
tion ʒ the army of Abderama, no longer ſupported 
by the valour and conduct of their favourite | 
ral, began to give way and retreat in diſorder to the 
city; in this inſtant Abduljah ruſhed from his tent 
and preſented himſelf to the eyes of the diſpirited-+ 
Bocharians; the army ſent up a ſhout of joy the 
aged Abderama ſunk into his arms, covered with 
blood and expiring with his wounds; life juſt ſerv- 
ed him to exclaim, my ſon, my ſon and then for- 
ſook him; his attendants bore him off to his litter 
in the rear, whilſt Abdullah turned the facęs of his 
ſoldiers on the foe, and e imo The adio „„ 
where: it was hotteſt. 755 
The conflict became terrible, every ;invhe! b 
| ground was obſtinately diſputed, and the comba- 
 'tants-on either ſide fell by whole ranks, as if reſolv- 
ed upon maintaining 'the+conteft to the tal an: . 
Night at length put an end to the undecided fight, 
and Abdullah led off his furviving followers into 
the city without an attempt on the part of Mamood 
to purſue him: His wound in the ſide which was 
not pet healed, burſt open by the violence of his 
exertions in the action, and he had received others, 
under which he found himſelf ſinking, and which he 
had, reaſon to W GON in this extre- 
: CPE 7 1 2 


* ” 
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- wit 1e über a:mament's time i in betak oy Prone 
| {elf to his beloved! Zarima; his ſtrength juſt ſerved 
bim to preſent hienſelf bene fall ene 
 G with- his wounds at h feet. een 
ne ect Ze was expiring; b 
had takew-poiſon. Oe vegetal utc e e e 55 
—— Fen Sed aer, e Heliver« 1 50 
ange of a ſuffering city, the ſalvation of an antient 
empire, and, above all, the example, as ſhe believed; | 
of her betrothed Abdullah, had prevailed with this 
| heroic Princeſs to ſacrifice herſelf to the deteſted 
arms of Kamhi g the contract had been folfiled-- 
upon her father's part, but to ſurvive it was more” 
than ſhe had engaged for, and an eee 
her nature could not ſubmit to: As ſoon as the 
battle joined, ſhe put her reſolution intq dt, and 
ſwallowed the mortal draught: - Life juſt ſuſficed 
her to relate this diſmal tale to the dying Abdullah, 
and to receive the account from his lips of ne 
ception, which Abderama had put upon im: The. 
body of her dead father was nom brought into the 
palace; ſhe caſt a look upon itz: but was ſpeechleſs;  -Þ 
fainting, and in the article of death, ſie dropt into 


the arin,of Adu bead fen et e, 


juſt as it was pronto eee e ee 5 
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Nmuſt be more than ordinary merit in men, 
who riſe to great opulence and condition in life from 
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+ FE Pre attending ſudden elevati6h, and how 222 | 

pt a man's head is to turn, who'climbs'anenn- 
nence, to which his habits have not fammiliaritedbim.” k 
A mountaineer can tread firin upon 4 precipice aud 
walk erect without tottering along the path, nat 
"winds itſelf about the craggy cliff, on which he has 
. eee þ ;"whilſt-the- inhabitant of the valley 
affright and danger over the giddy'ipaſs, 


8 


* 


_ travels 
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and oftentimes is precipitated from the height 10 


fate of many, Who hy the revolutions of fortune are 


"raiſed to lofty ſituations; it is generally-the lot of 


ſuch people to make few friends; in their danger 


there are none to give them warning, in their: fall | 


wwe are few to afford them pit: 


This is not the caſe with them, nen a * 


a 1 periſh in the gulph beneath his feet. Such is the 


he es they enjoy; the Sovereign, whoſe 


throne is his inheritance, meets with pity and indul- 


gence; pity for the cares inſeparable from his con- 


dition, indulgence for the failings and exteſſes inci- 


dental to hereditary: greatneſs; but the man, who. 


is the maker of his own fortune, whether it be by a 
lucky hit in trade, by marrying a rich heireſs, by" 
a on the favour of 4 miniſter, or by Whatever 


other proſperous chance in liſe, acts on 2 ſtage, 


Where every ſtep he takes will be obſerved with 
jealouſy; amongſt the many thouſands, who are ſet 
many hearts there 


to watch him, let him refle@ho\ 
are, rankling with diſappointed pride, and envying 


him the lot, which in their owhconceit at leaſt their 


merit had a better title to: When ſuch a man ap- 


_ pears, it is the common cry. Jer that | 
« upſtart.” At the ſame time thereforethatit muſt 


be allowed 1 
. the high, than the proud looks of the low; Hill it 


1 no wy caution. to beware * giving. 4 faith to 


natural to excuſe the proud looks 
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ts-againſt thoſe,” whom. ſo many 3 

2 are intereſted to decry; for though fortune 

can d mighty things amongſt us, and make we; 
men in this world, ſhe cannot make friends. 

If caution be neceſlary for thoſe, Who are ity: -- 
„ upon theſe ſudden changes in the ſcene 
of life, how much more wary. ſhould he be, Who 
. by fortune's favour is the actor in it! Time paſt and | 
_ Preſent ſo abounds in examples to put ſuch a man. 4 
on his guard, that if he will not profit by example, =_ 
what hope is there that precept will avail? Thatany, | 
man ſhould grow arrogant, who has once been de- 
pendant, 1 is as unaccountable for the folly of the thing, 
as it is for the baſeneſs of it; it is as if a pedagogue 
ſhould turn tyrant, becauſe he remembers to have 
ſmarted under the laſh of the maſter when a ſchool- 
boy: And yet there ſeems à principle in ſome na- 
— tures, that inelines them to this deſpicable ſpecies _ 
of revenge, by which they ſacrifice all claim to rea- 
2 T rer or religion. Dionyſius, though the 
ctuelleſt of all tyrants, had moderation in a private 
ſtation and made a good and patient ſchool - maſter, 
he handled the ſceptre like a rod, and the rod as he 
ſhould have done a ſceptre. Are we to conclude. . 
from this and other inſtances, that humanity may 
- be learnt, by thoſe who deſcend from power, but. 
that men become tyrants by. aſcending to it? 
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| Is there in nature any thing ſo ridiculous as n _ 

g's ſelf deſtructive, ſo abſurd? The man: who riſes 
out of humble liſe, muſt have ſeen it, felt it and re- 

marked its folly; he muſt have been convinced 
that pride deprives itſelf of its own proper obſect; al 

| for every proud man, who aſfumes a ſuperiority on 

be ſcore of rank, or wealth, or titles, forfeits that 

better intereſt with mankind, which would have cre- 
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Ho ſtrange is it therefore, aon dene dene The, 
ſeen through the weakneſs of this paſſion in others,” 
whilſt below therm in condition, ſhould: fall into the 
| ſame folly, when'he-: riſes to be their equal And 
Vet it happens every day. What is ſo hateful to 4 
poor man as the putſe+4 — x 
Bet fortune ſhift the ſoene and make the poor man 
rich, he runs at once into the vice, that eee, 
ed againſt fo feelingly': Theſe are ſtrange contra- 
dictions in the human charaQer. One ſhould have 
thought that Pope Sixtus V. might haue receflected 
himſelf enough to be humble, though Paſquin had 
never reminded him of it; but neither he, nor 
Beeket, nor Wolſey had any moderation in er 
| ſpirit, though Prong. a ba oe OT RY ark NOS 
| ſence 3 is humility. 
In modern times the philoſopher's ſtone ſeems t. o 5 
have been found by our adventurers in the Eaſt, 
where beggars have become princes, and eprinces._ 5 
have become beggars; if Ben Johnſon Was nos 
living, could he have painted theſe upſtart _ 
tuaries more to the life, than en 9 age 


mated deſcription? ? ee 65 


1 will ee rg Pie as 3 not Kuck 4 3 
« Down is too hard; and then my oval room 5 . 
Filfd with fuch piſtures, as Tiberius 00ER 
_ From Elephantis and dull Afetine ee en 155 
But coldly imitated - My miſt :e 
I have of me, vapour d bout the-room, . 
To loſe ourſelses in and my baths, like pits 
To fall into, from whence we will . „ 
4. And roll. us dry in goſſamour and roſew=,- ... 
ly meat ſhall all-come in in Indian ſhells, _ 3 
Wa. 4 Bes of agate ſet in gold and ſtudded . 
„With emeralds, ſaphirs, byacinths and: fabi = 5 5 
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4 Iwill eat theſe broths with ſpoons of amber, .. . 
« 1 with diamonckand carbuncle. 


1 foot-boy ſhall eat pheaſants; I myſelf will hae 5 
* The beards of bathels ſervd:ioftea@.of Tallads; z: 
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5 rte he ir f tant iflpnd, 3 
| 9 „( Apicius diet gaiaſt the epilephie) ee | #6 


\ 


* Oifd muſhrooms'and the fwelling unQoous * 8 


Ofa fat pregnant ſow, newly. cut off, 
Preſſed with an ; e and poignant 8 
For which IM fay unto my cook, "hows ga, 
Go forth. and be a kni ry apy ſhirts. .,- 


*«-FIl have of taffata farſnet, ſoft As. light. Kel a 3 


* As cobwebs,- and for all my other 'raiment, © 
et thalt be furh as might provoke the Park, : 
8 Fer he to teach the world riot a- new 

5 po of fiſh's and bird's ſkins perfum'd* 
5 th gums of paradiſe and eaſtern ai 

g 25 Td do you thigh nd have de Poem 
| a 44. 4 
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Hype his- pencil pretty liverally-into the pallet of 


the-antients, he has finely mixed the compoſition —_ 


with tints of his own; to ſpeak in the fame figure, 
we may ſay of this ſketch, that it is en 12 beſt 
ſtile of the maſter. 
Ass I ſhould be loth Howevers to e ons has - 
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| inſtances of the abuſe of proſperity, I am happy in 1 


recollecting one very ſin * beck won of- es fr it con- 


trary ſort, though I m 
tant from our ow to fetaly it. 


Pifſiſtratus, e eee ee . . 
| raiſed himſelf by a moſt complete ſyſtem of diſſi- 


mulation and ambition to abſolute power. Such 


was his paſſion for dominion, that after. being twice » 


expelled the ftate, and remaining many years in 


exile from LO he We 1 TO in his 
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5 old ae, n at the head of an army of 1 ci. i 15 
| ſeized the tyranny for the third time with a high 
hand, whilſt Solon in vain attempted to incite the _ 
people to take up arms in defence of their liberty, „ f 
and oppoſe the uſurpation. With all theſe provoca- IF 
tions to revenge, Piſiſtratus's love of power ſeems 
only to have ariſen from the delight he took in em- . 
ploying it to the moſt beneficent and generons. 
purpoſes; he attempted nothing againſt either the 
perſon or the laws of Solon, but when that excellent 
Citizen had gone into voluntary exile from Athens, 
becauſe he would not live under a government, the 
freedom of which he could no longer detend, Bike 
| ſtratus wrote to him as follows, „ 


"I © PISISTRATUS. 10 soon 


4 


e 1 AM either without example i in ſcizing the 
« tyranny, nor without claim ; foraſmuch as I de- 
« rive from Codrus, and take no more by force, 

| * than I ſhould have inherited by right, if the A- 

1 « thenians had never violated thoſe oaths of allegi- 
, ance, which in times paſt confirmed the preroga-, 
| © tive of my anceſtors. - I live here without offence. 
| -& towards men or Gods; neither tranſgreſſing your 
. laws myſelf, nor permitting others to tranſgreſs 
„ them: Judge therefore, if the conſtitution you 

“ haye given to Athens is not ſafer under my admi- - 

4 "iſtration, than if intruſted to the diſcretion. of... 4 
« the people: No man ſuffers wrong under my 
3 cc government, nor do I exaQ any new contribu- 
„ tions from my people, contenting myſelf with... 
| * the tenths of their produce, as by antient uſage 
« eſtabliſhed ; and theſe I apply not te my own... 
« coffers, but to thoſe-of the fate, for defraying . 


2 1 and e expences, * As A Fae - 
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% for the future exigencies 66 war. * youg | 
2 4 Solon, I harbour no ill will, convinced that in 
; 10 928 oppoſition to my meaſures, you acted upon 
„ public, not perſonal motives: You: could not 
1 foreſee what uſe I was to make of power, and "i 
28 could have foreſeen; it, I will perſuade . 
© ſelf you would neither have traverſed my in- 
*© tereſts, nor withdrawn: yourſelf from your coun- 
try return therefore/I conjure you, return to 
% Athens, and believe me on the word of a king, 
you have nothing to fear from Piſiſtratus, Wo 
has not the heart ag you! well know, to annoy; 
even his enemies, much leſs ſo excellent à citizen: - 
as Solon; Come then, if you are ſo diſpoſed, and 
Abe received into the number of my deareſt 
« friends; but if you are reſolved againſt returning, 
1 remember it is: your on choice; and, if Solon 
„ is loſk to his country, Wägen! is A * 
« 1 the cauſe of ii. Farewell.“ 1 Dh 5 


A nn 5O LON, to PISISTRATUS.” 


9 


5 1 CAN readily believe that you ate dee e 
of doing me any injury, if I was to return to 
Athens: Before you was a tyrant I was: your 
friend and am now no otherwiſe your enemy, 
than every Athenian muſt be, who is adverſe, 
to your uſurpation. Whether it is better to be 
governed by the will of one man, or by the laws- 
of the commonwealth, let every individual . 
4 for himſelf; if I could prefer a tyrant, certainiy 
« of all tyrants I ſhould prefer Piſiſtratus. As; 10 
my returning to Athens, 1 do not think it for my 
„% honour, after having founded the conſtitution of 
„ my country upon principles of freedom, to come 


— * 


1 
a 


% home upon motives. of convenience, and give 2 9 


0 2 8 to, ning T ach 7 acq 
Sd: | „ ˙ ty” 


— 1 


6". - "Tak 10.8 SERVER 1 


cc: au tyranny; which you have Jordiblylats. - 
« furned,' but: which I, pron n Ares 3 
_ thought proper to veje dt. Farewell? - 1 
The above letters are to be found in Diogenes | 
12 the learned reader knows they are ge- 
- nerally ſuppoſed interpolations of the ſophiſts; it 
muſt be owned however they are characteriſtic of 
the writers, and; though they ought not to be receiv- 
end as fats. in Hiſtory; may be read as a ſpeech in 
Livy or Guicciardini. The following anecdotes 
will throw a ſtronger light upon the character of Pi- 
ftſtratus, and as there is no reaſon to queſtion their 
authenticity,” they open bf ee NN 5 
to the point in queſtion. „„ 
At an entertainment given by We e me fu 
- af bis intimates, Thraſippus, a man of violent Pas- * 
- Fons and enflamed with wine, tock ſome dceaſion 
not tecorded to break out into the moſt Arulent 
abuſe and inſult j Piſiſtratus, whohad ed 0 
to his invectives, feari ng that the feſtivity of his 
gueſts ſhould-be. ee by ng miſcondu& of 
Thraſippus, who'was now got up and leaving the 
3 from his ſeat. and entreated him to ſtay, 
aſſuring him that nothing he had ſaid mould be re- 
membered to his diſadvantage; inſtead of being” vo 
pacified by un act ſo gracious aud condeſcending, 
the brutal drunkard became more furious, and aa 
venting all the fouleſt words a heated imagination 
_ could ſuggeſt, with a vielence ſhocking to decency = 
andleathſome to relate, fuddenly turned upon Piſi : 
ſtratus as he was ſoliciting him to take his ſeat at the ; 
table;-and ſpate in his face; Upon an infult ſo in- 
tolerable the whole company roſe as one man, and 
in particular Hippias and Hipparchus, ſons of the 
tyrant, were with difficulty prevented from-killing- 
en the PO” The deren e 7 
; Pi. e | 


8 "ws; 08 E Rv E: R. . 
ſaved bebte and he was ſuffered to go home 
without any violence to his perſon, The nent 
morning brought him to his ſenſes, and he appeared ; 
ia the preſence of Piſiſtratus with all proper hus- 
| mility, expecting to receive the-puniſhment he ma- 
rited. What muſt have been his ſelf- eonviction 
and reproach, when he was again received with the 
utmoſt complacency l Penetrated to the heart MH 
the recolleQion of his behaviour, and the unteritec 


pardon he had met with, he was procseding io en. 


cute that vengeance on himſelf, which he was cnĩ. 
ſcious he deſerved, by ruſning on bis ſword, when 


Piſiſtratus again interpoſed and ſeizing his hand ſtopt 


the ſtroke ; not content with this, he confoled him | 


with the moſt ſoothing expreſſions, aſſured him of 
his moſt entire forgiveneſs, and having 


| Though it is ſcarce; poſſible to find an inftance. 


of good-nature in any man's charafter ſuperiar, or 


| even equal to the above, Tam: tempted to add 60 


following anecdote not only as a pu a, 


denee, but from the pleafure one naturally t 


hearing or relating facts, that make fo much . 
the honour of human nature, and which "inſpiry. - 
a the: heart with a dove for mankind. e A 
Thraſimedes a young A the; udacit? 


"i force a kiſs upon the daughter of Piſiſtratus, % 


ſhe was walking in public / proceſſion at a religious _ 
ſolemnity ; tranſported by the violence of his paſ- 


| fion, and conſidering that he had already committed 


an unpardonabſe offence, he ſeized her perſon, and 
ſorcibly conveying her on board a ſhip, put to ſea 
with her on his paſſage u gina; the e 
ene ae * him bringing bin 


5 


at peace with himſelf, reinſtated n in kb favour _— 
and requvey uh again. inte the number:of hi" int — 4 


* 

4 
ef . 9 
1 2.84 

1 
4 > : 
2 8 
25 


-. nfs 08 R VE K. 
0 e e father: eee 
betraying any marks of fear, immediately declared 
. -- himſelf perfectly prepared to meet any puniſhment 

Piſiſtratus ſhould think fit to decree, for having miſ- 


alone he wiſhed to live, all conſequences became 
indifferent: diſappointment, not death was his pu- 
niſhment; and when the greater evil had been 2 
fered, he had little apprebenſſon for the leſſer.— 
85 Having” faid this, he wakes his ſentence; when Pi- 
ſiſtratus after long ſilence, breaking out into admi- 
ration at the reſolution of Thraſimedes, inſtead of 
puniſhing his audacity, rewarded his paſſion” 8 
Fee ee 46 bis hf "IG root in . N 
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1 by ala 4 contra nt me ie dilizat 1 05 
Aut, quod non-pitis oft, efſe pudica velit ; 

w wee opto, et eee | er 
e hy „ .,(CATULLUS:) . 


TT is bee e with our mall 
I ware ankdors: "of literature to expoſe certain 
* 3 ſhop windows and upon ſtalls in alleys | 
3 and thorough · fares, Which if any police was kepft 
3 up in this great capital, would be put down by the 
Civil magiſtrate as a public nuiſance; I meag trials 
of adultery, of which the publiſhers are not con- 


their mort-hand records, which the ſerutinizing I 
_ neceſlity of law draws out by pointed interrogatory, 
| but 2 are alſo eas to n curioſity of the 

1 . 


carried in his attempt, and loſt the object for Which | 


tent with ſetting down every thing verbatim from 


© THz OBSERVER | 3 


FEAR by the tawdry.. engravings in which the 
E. of the tale is diſplayed in eſſigy and the 
moſt indecent ſcene of her amours ſeleQed as an 
15 8 to attract the youth of both ſexes, and by 
debauching the morals. of the riſing generation, 
keep up the ſtock in trade, and feed the; market 
with freſh, caſes for the Commons, «nd freſh: 1 5 
plies for the retailers of indecency... 4 
| If the frequency of out divorces is + vob hes en- 
>: couraged. becauſe they make ſport for the eee 
it may be wiſe to uſe no preventives againſt the 
plague or ſmallpox, becauſe they cut out work for 
the doctors. Upon this principle a prudent father 
will breed up his ſons civilians, and furniſh out a . 
brary for his daughters with theſe £difying v volumes, 
and if once they do but take kindly to their ſtudies, | 
there is no fear of their bringing cuſtom to their 
brothers and driving a trade as it is called, for their 
families. A convenient neſt of theſe trials, neatly 
' bound and gilt at the backs, will ſerve both as 
elegant fucniture te their cloſets or bed-chambers, _ 
And as repoſitories of aan like treatiſes on the 
chances to make them ſkilful in the game, and know 
how to puſh their, fortunes, when the run is in their 
favour. If they are afraid of their huſbands looking 
into their library,. they may find out a hundred de- 
vices for lettering them at the back z they may call 
them Sermons to Married ores: or The Lives 
of the learned Ladies; The Acts of the Britiſh Ma- 
trons, Commentaries og the Marriage Act, Treatiſes 
on Polygamy, or by: any Other. title, which Sheer. 
17 wit needs no prompting: to deviſes... VIV 
Another circumſtance of the times, which will 
greatly aid them in their ſtudies,.. is, that they have 
it daily and hourly in theit power to reſort to the 
fee 8 hl for. * ponies the very 
. e ; ts} 
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| 1 | abies themſelves, who are the efbinde mY theſe 


|  Imereſting narratives. Theſe adepts in the art are 
0s be ſee! in all places, und ſpoken to at alf hours 


_ . without hinderanice of buſineſs, of knowledge of a 


Vestel. As theſe disfranchiſed matrons, or ex- 


Wees keep the beſt company, aud make the beſt | 


 Fociety; and a wife muſt be a fool indeed, who does 
deeives theſe privileged Ladies in her houſe, the ſees 
merrieſt, the loudeſt, the beſt followed and the moſt 
characters by zpulillanimous repentance, they never 
_kewp/itup with ſpirit, like felons that die hard at 
their neigbbours, as they are made honeſt women 
© bf twice over; and that reputation muſt be more 
than commonly tender, which two coats of You 

7 wr not keep together. 0 
1 bare. the tedious courſe of nature, but to make 
tthey can, they will recoft 
-  Wahtages to themſelves thereby, which natural wi- 


be deſpiſed ;-4n' che next place they have prece- 
_ for rn he. in the firſt week of their widow- 


— 


___ themſelves widows of livin + | huſbands, as ſoon as 
that-they enſure ad- 


owe de not enjoy; for in the firſt place they avoid 
.@ year's mourning, Which is a conſideration not te 


; ; and as it is the general. practice to chuſe 
| cher eile 3 run no riſque of ming 5 


ftzures in all faſhionable-circles, a ſcholat may re 
ceive inſtruction without flander, and proſtitute her 
Honour without riſcquing her reputation; a huſband 
muſt be a brute indeed, who can object to this 

5 not profit by it; when anew married woman re. 
at one the folly of being virtuous, for they are the 


admired of all their ſex ;; they never diſgrace their 


Paul their pleaſutes by a ſtupid reformation, but 


the gallows, to the laſt moment of their lives. Moſt | 
of them marry again, and are ſo much better than 


As a further temptation to our young wives not 


: 9 


6 nn me B 8 E VER 


- the \dackewbith, 3 5 
been ſuſfpected to ræpent of; thirdly; they efcape a 


biekerings and jeulouſtes, ' which 'diſturhsthey 

of families, by the common practice of Ladies put - 
ting their ſecond huſband in mind of what their firſt 
Hhafband would-have done, or wauld have faid on 


this or thut occaſion had be been alive. Things 
were not ſo in my firſt huſbandꝰs time; Oh that my 


7 Anthuibutd wele fring he would not ſuffet this 

or that thing to paſe; is zor that man to uſe me 
after ſuch a manner. are familiar expfeſſions in the 

family dialogue 


of ſedond wives) in the! tegular 
order j whereas the irregulars never caſt theſe taunts: 


in the teeth of their ſpouſes, becauſe'they know che 


anfwer is ready at andi if they di? 7 
The Ir have allo fregoent opportunities 


of ſhewin their affability and ſweerneſs of ten per 


upon mebtinng/th6ir Gr Huſbarkds in-pablic places. | 


aid mixed companies; the graceful-ackno! 5 
ment of a reſpectful currefy, a down caſt look of ; 


miodeft ſenſibility, or the pretty flutter of embarraſſ- 
ment are incidents upon an unexpected rencontre, 


which à well bred woman knows hoh, to make the 


moſt of, and are ſure * NE” the eee 
pany. Upon her. 

- If on the other" Hand: 45 Ag en her divorce 
chuſes to revive her maiden title and take poſt in 
her former rank; the law will probably give her back 
as good a title te her virgin name, as it found her 
with. She alſo has her advantages; for at the” 


ſame time that ſhe is free from the encumbrances 


of matrimony,” ſhe eſcapes the odious appellation. 


of old maid Such a Lady has the privilege of pub - 

lie places without being pinhed to the ſirts of an 

old dowager, like other miſſes; ſhe eun a indulge 
en e for gaming by, A e Jength 
__ 
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than ſplaſtero dare to go j ſhe can make a on. 
or ſmile at a double entendre, hen à ſpinſter only 
bites: her lips, or is pat to the troubleſome reſource. . 
of her fan, when ſhe. ought to bluſh, but cannot 
Before I turned my mind to reflect upon — 
and other advantages, ſo preponderating in favour 
of divorces, I uſed to wonder why our legiſlature 
| was ſo partial to ſuitors, and gave ſueh notorious 
encouragement and facility to Acts of Parliament 
for their relief and accommodation; I now ſee the 
3 policy of the meaſure, and bew much the eaſe 
of his Majeſty's good ſubjeQsis thereby conſulted. 
fei is confeſſed there is a ſhort monition in the deca- 5 
logue againſt this practice, but no hody inſiſts upon 
it there are alſo ſome texts ſcattered up and down 
in holy writ to the ſame purport,. but no well bred 
| preacher ever handles ſuch topics in his pulpit; and 
if a fine Lady ſhould ever read a chapter in the [ 
© bible, or hear it read to her, it is very eaſy to ip 
over thoſe paſſages, and every polite perſon knows. 
it is better to make a breach in any IRS" 0 
than in good manners to a Lady. | 
+ Our Engliſh Ladies by the ara of thee; ine 5 
continence, and the diyorces-thence enſuipg, have. . 
. only furniſhed: out à moſt amuſing library to 
oung ſtudents of both ſexes, but they have effec- 
| tually retrieved, the characters of our wives from 
ſinking into contempt with foreigners on account of 
their domeſtic inſipidity and attachment to the dull 8 
duties of à family. This was once the general ops. , 
nion, which other nations entertained of our ma- 
trons, but upon a late tour through a great part of .. 
the continent of Europe I found-it was entirely re- 
verſed and ideas more een « ANT 3 uni- 2 i 
2 De | 
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I. We expected, that PTE. Wn oe 
reigners, and the out flow of natives Which the 5 
preſent peace will occaſion, will not ſuffer the per-. 
tenſions of out Ladies to loſe, ground in this parti: 
cular; Our French neighbours are certainly go 
critics in gallantry, and; they need nat now ſtand in 
dread of a repulſe fom the women of e, 

whatever they may apprehend from the men. 
Moch more oceurg te me on this Aube, Is 
theſe): premiſes- will ſerve to introduce an idea, 
which if the ſeveral Ladies, who have, god wil. 
uVould club their wits to aſſiſt me in, might be ren- 
dered practicable, and that is, of reducing. Infamy. 
to a ſyſtem by roles and regulatiom of manners 
tending #6 che propagation and encreaſe of adultery = 
in Great;Britain.,, A few. looſe. hints occur to me 
on gqhis ſubjeQ; but I offer them with the. utmoſt | 
ſubmiſſion to better judges, ſimply. as rudiments in 
the art the refinements muſt be ſeſt to. ene | 
{re profeſlors. 8 
« uebi en enen 08 . LE, 
TI would adviſe all mothers, who wiſh. to train their | 
aughters up after the above yſtem, to put them 15 
in their infancy under the care of thoſe cmmodious "y 
Ladies, whom we vulgarly call Mademoiſelles, as 
the beſt forcers of garly plants; under w hoſe tuition 
youhg Ladies have been known. to oe for ward 


i fi; years 3 at ht years. they can. anſwer 
queſtiqns.in'the catechiſm of gallantry ; before ihey - 
reach, their tenth ſummer, they can leer, ogle, ta 
French, write ſonnets, play with. the fogtmen and 
p through their exerciſes to admirgtion: I would 
then piit them to their ſtudies, of which the annals 
Wibovementioned will be a principal, part; the eir- 
wy 1 will ak out a conſiderahle ca- 
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3ng-ſchool, and there they will have the opportunity 


„ When their hair is off their eiche "#6 wil 


lants will be drove wt and then n charit) 


* * 


ralogue, ind Madefnoifelle will ey bai Vith 
French me ors, novels, '&c. &c. At the age of 
twelve it ill be proper to ſend them to the 'board- 


of making female friendſhips with#their "felons in 
age, by Eck they will greatly edify*: In the holi- 
day vacations they will correfpond'with i their board- 
ing ſchool aſſoeiates, and theſe letters ſhould be fa. 
Ged and inyiolable, by which means they may cat- 
E an intercourſe of thoughth\wirlibuy teſerve, 
reatly improve their'ſtile, + 
hen two years have been ne e the 
Wy be brought to London to be Gollhad! an 
the beſt maſters, moſt of Which ſhould 9 
mended by Mademoiſelle; and in their intervals from 
tady they Will be allowed to relax their mind in 
the company of their mother, by looking on ut the 
card tables, repoſing themſelves after their fatigue 
upon ſophas, informing themſelves of the intrigue: 
of the town, qualifying themſelves in a proper fami- 
_ 'Harity of manners by calling young men by their 
ſirnames, romping occaſionally with the gallants of 
-rheit mother, when ſhe is out of ſight, and above al 
. cultivating intimacies with their late/ſchoo| 
fellows, who are come out into the world. 


Vis 


be neceſſary they ſhould lay out profeſſedly for ad- 
mirers amongſt the young rakes of faſhion, and for 
this pur poſe I particularly recommend to them the 
tea - room at the Opera- houſe, where 1 would have 
' them ſtay out all the company, and then commit 
_ themſelves to their gallants to find out their chaches 
who will be Ture to lead them through all the blind 
3 and never carry them to the right door ti 
the laſt, by which time the carriages of theſe gi 


W 


* 
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will compel. dbem to bring the nant 
home in theirs. n 
* All this while Lwould here hom, put entire con- 


fidence in Mademoiſelle, whoſe good nature will ac- - 


commodate them' in any little notes or meſſages (1 
may have to manage, and whoſe opinion in dreſs © 
will be ſo indiſpenſable, that it will be proper to take 
her out with them to all milliners ſhops, artificial 
flower makers, and maſquerade warehouſes for ad- 
vice. If the young ſellous will come to theſe places 


at the ſame time, Who can belp it? Mademoiſelle 


will go down to call the ſervants, and ten to one if 


they are not gone to, the ale- houſe, and the coach, 


is out of the way, in ſpite of all her pains to find it. 


When they have made a ſtron attachment, and 


conſequences are to be apprehended, it will be time 
for them to think of marriage, but. on no account 


with the man of their heart, for that would interrupt _ 


friendſhip ;* any body, Who can make a ſettlement; 


can make a huſband, and that. huſband can make his 
wife her own miſtreſs, and every body? s elſe, that ſhe _ 
pleaſes; Mademoiſelle becomes femme. de chambre, 


and when her Lady. is diſpoſed for divorce, chief 
witneſs upon her trial; a pictureſque ſcene. is 8 
for the frontiſpiece, the heroine figures in the 
ſhops, her fame is ſounded in the PO: ber 
career of Jake is complentel.” 
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lowing letter; it is dated from the houſe of a 


Sa 


* 
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N IOPE has PER tro the. fol- 30 . 
_ benen a Toon of her e's who. _ 
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e exemplary. wife lives upon a ſmall er 
vicarage in primitive N ee 1 
q be erg e 25807 * . ne 
VVV 
„AFTER ves ov been Phitibhets, 
25 deine he feſt moment, that the anguiſh of m 
mind permitted me to make uſe of, to put m 
in readineſs for taking my final leave of that Fa- 
_ © mily, and, according to the plan we had concert. 
ed, came without delay to this place, where, if 
any thing could have ſpoken abſolute peace to my 
© mind, the conſolation of theſe excellent ople, 
and the ſerenity of the ſcene muſt have 15 eit. 
As it was, I felt my afflitions lighten, my felf-re- 
i proach became leſs bitter, and, whilſt the vanity, 
| „* which flattery had inſpired me With, has been 
cured by their admonitions, the doubts that In- 
n Fidelity had raiſed have been totally removed, 
- © and truth made cleat to my eternal comfort and 
conviätion. Had it not been for this, I should 
: © have been given up to deſpair; for as 1 heard 
no more from Captain Conſtant, I was convinced 
0 he had renounced me for ever; in the mean 
e time I wrote many lerters, but ſent none to him; 
ſome of theſe letters were written in a high tone, 
moſt of them in ee and in one L gave 
a a looſe to paſſion and deſpair in expreſſians. little 
hort of phrenfy; all theſe 1 conſtantly deſtroyed, 
for as I had not the haart to write angerly to him, 
© ſo I dreaded to appear mean in his eyes, if I wa 
© too plaintive; nay LWas not ſure ſince his fortune 
had become ſo ſuperior to mine, but I might la 
© myſelf operito jonas of the moſt deſpicable 
r 44 | 3 £:\4y5 "44 $64.87 (F3 . 
YT Thus my time babe, vill yeſterday mene 
Leros obſery n houſe in one of thoſe ati 
hie 
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which "the expe dation of a W 
families, I found: my good hoſteſs deeply engaged 
with her paſtry, and dean myſelf become a con 
ſider able adept in the art under het tuition, Lwas 
putting my ſelf in order to aſſiſt her in her prepa - 
rations, when turning to me with a ſmile, whale 
ſeemed to ſpring from joy as well as benevolence, - 
Come, my dear child, ſays ſhe, I have been at 
work this hout ;; and if you had known it was to 
entertain a friend of your father's, I am perſuaded 
you would not have let me been ſo long befoce- 
hand with 5 -I aſked her who it was the ex- 
pected; no matter, ſhe replied, fall to your work, 
and do your beſt like a good girl for your miſ- 
treſs's credit as well as your on; The ee 9 
look, with which the. accompanied theſe words, 
ſet my heart ipto ſuch, a flutter, that my hands 
no longer obeyed me in. the taſk. L undęertook, till 
having ſpilt the milk, overthrom tie eggs, and 
put every thing into the fame confuſion with m- 
ſelf, 1 burſt into a flood of tears, Which ended in 
a drang hyſteric fit. My ſcreams brought the 
man of the houſe, and evety body in n; ·to 
my aſſiſtance; but judge of eee eond ition betwWict 
joy, e dt and terror, when the figure og 
my beloved Conſtant preſented itſelf to my eyes; 
My God he exclaimed and ſtarted back aghaſt, 
then ſprung. to my aſſiſtance, and, elaſping me inn 
his arms, lifted. me at once from the floòr and ran 
with me into the parlour, where there was a h,“ 
„My Life! My Soul l- was all he. could ſay, or- 
© he ma kts a man beſide himſelſ with fright and 
* agony, till | recovered; this was at laſt effected 
by a plentifyl relief of tears, and then I fund my · 
7 ſelf alone with my beloved Henry, my head re- 
. bis neck, and him N whole 
LOR e 
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1 8 in bis-arms; whilſthe knelt on Heber at 
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my feet; no ſooner had I recollected myſelf; than 


e blood, that had been driven from my checke 
during my fit, ruſned back again with violence and 


» 


© covered me with bluſhes. Henry s tranſports 


939 now became as vehement as his terrors had 
deen, and ſoſing his hold of me for a moment, 


© whilſt he fixed his eyes upon me with an ardour, 
that confounded me fo as almoſt to deprive me of 
©, ſpeech' or motion, he again caught me in his arms, 

and pfreſſing me earneſtly to his breaſt, almoſt 


* ſmothered me witk careſſes. He then quitted | 


© me altogether, and throwing himſelf on his knees 


15 at my feet, entreated me to forgive him, if he 
had offended me; he had been diſtracted between 


joy and terror, and ſcarce knew what he had 


done; he proceeded to account for the mo- 
tives of his conduct towards me, both when he 


« wrote the letter from me to Plymouth, and for 


© every moment of his time ſince: That he had ſet 
© off for London the very day he wrote, had ſought 
© you out and converſed fully with you upon the 
© effeQt his letter had produced; that, hearing I 


© had ſet ont for this place, he would have followed 


| © me with an immediate explanation, if you had not 


0 prevailed with him to the contrary, (for which ad- 
vice I cannot now find in my heart to condemn 


you, but on the contrary approve and thank you) 


that however he bad placed himſelf within 5 


miles of me in a neighbouring village, Where he 
had daily intercourſe with the worthy Vicar, wto 


_ 2 


% 


gave him punQual intelligence of the ſtate of my 


© mind and the total revolution effected in it; that 
4 what he ſuffered during this ſtate of trial and ſuſ- 


+ pence no words of his could paint, but the ac- 


0 counts he received of me from this good man, and 
AS . N 9 4 the 
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I ' felf, till he bad permiſſion for ſo doing; that he 
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*:the; DW lake, was 3 ut 8 counſel | 
and converſation, kept him from diſcovering him- 


© threw himſelf upon my candour and good ſenſe for | 

* juſtification inthe honeſt artifice he had made uſe 

© of, and now that I added to my good qualities, 

* thoſe religious and domeſtic virtues, which, the 
*. ſociety. of-ynbelieving pedants had obſcured, but 
not extinguiſhed, he hoped there was no further 
* bar in the way of our mutual happineſs ; but that WH 
„ would condeſcend to accept àa man whoſe heart WA. 
and ſoul were devoted to me, and who had one [x of 
recommendation at leaſt to oſſer in his own behalf, oe 
which he flattered himſelf no other perſon could 10 
Wako es and which he was ſure would have ſome - | 7 

weight with me 80 ve he put a letter into 

wy hands, Which | had no ſooner glanced my eye 
upon thaa perceiving it was the well-known hand- 
writing of. my ever honoured and Jamented fa- 1 
ther, ſunk back upon the couch and W . © 
again into teats; Even the manly heart of my. - .. DJ 
Henry now gave way, and the ſad remembrarice. ©. BY 
of his departed friend melted his brave boſom - Mii 
into all the ſoſtneſs ofa wotnan's.---Then, Sir, Oh 0 -» | 1 
then indeed I loved bim, then he triumphed in == 
my heart; hon dear, how noble, how almoſt divine 
did he then appear] his eyes, whoſe ardent rap- 
tures had affrighied me, now, when I ſaw. them 
bathed in tears, inſpired me with the pureſt paſ- —_—_ 
ſion, and contemplating him with the affection of 1 
„ a ſiſter, not regarding him as a lover, I csſt off 1 
* all reſerve, and following the impulſe of the ſoul. 
deareſt ak beft, wi ons; * ff een ſunk | into 
his arms. Ea —_ 

Sup hy, Site you bare the full and. de 
4 account, to which 158 N e ſtill 
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© there remains one ac of |kindnefs/in'3 your power 
to ſnew me, and which my Ferry joined wi my- 
© ſelf ſolicits, which is, we you 0 lt ſtand in the 
place of your deceaſed friend upon our marriage, 


„ — © welfare, by joining my hand with damen the colt 
© deſerving man on earth. 
I had almoſt forgot to mentjoin 10 700 a Ie: 


alter dinner, and by which our good friend the 
* Vicar undeſignedly threw me into à confuſion, 
that Was exceedingly diſtreſſing, by repeating fome 
* verſes from Pope's Eſſay on Man, in which he ap- 

© plied to me to help him out in his-quotation'> 1 


' . © ſupplied his memory with the words; but Henry 
being preſent, and the recolle ction of what had 
N © paſſed on the ſubje& of poetry, tuſtiing on m re 
RF mind at the ſame time that I thought I fat hi 
_ * glance ſignificant loo at me, threw me intb ſuch 


vouring to evade the ſubject, and being preſſed a 
© little unſeaſonably by the Vicar, my ſpirits alſo be- 

© ing greatly fluttered by the events of the morn- 

© ing, | could no longer command myſelf, but burſt 

* into tears, and very narrouſy eſcaped falling into 
4 ai ſecond hyſteric. Nothing ever equalle 1 
© tenderneſs of Henry on this ocbaſion; "nay; I 


0 pleuſed with the event, as it betrayed a conſciouſ- 

; © neſs'of former vanities, and ſeemed to prove that 
©] repented of them; Whatever imerpretation he 

* 'might put upon it, ſtill I could not bring myſelf 
to repeat the verſes; and believe Ia never 
utter another couplet whilſt 1 Eich 1 Wer 
6 ee . a "1135 
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and compleat the kind part you have taken im my | 


© cumſtance; that paſſed as we wefe ſitting atitable - 


© certainly remembered the paſſage, and could have 


«© embarraſſments on the ſudden; that in vaimendea- 


thought I could diſcover. that he was ſecretly 
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© « fag mit obliged En," | 

. his 1% 4 | © A INE Fed * 
PET the . of which m 1 ainitbte Wthef: | 

pondent has incloſed a copy, is halfity written in the . 
buſtle and hurry of ſervice, yet as it breathes the 
ſentiments of the friend, the father and the hero, OED 

and as every relick of ſo. venerable a charaQter 3; i; in e 
my opinion at leaſt too precious bot to be 5 0 
I . take permiſſion of the tender to ſubjoin” It. 


Dran Hairy, 5) „ene lieh 1 s. 55 | 
| 79 2. 7 ws 2 1 — {ol 7 5 bs . As; "SY a” 135 | 
< TH IS * win "yo: : 
© at conſining ſo many brave . in port, and 1 
come about to the eaſt, ſa x that we are all in hig 1 
< ſpirits getting under weigh: The ,0mmilſioners. RS 
* yatch is along-ſide, and I drop theſe few. lines by mm 
© way. of farewell, to aſſure my. brave lads, that 
© whether. we meet again, or not, you ſhall not MY 
hear a bad account of your old ſhipmate, nor 
* with God's bleſſing of his crew. I think we ſhall 
* foon come into action, and that being the caſt, 
"Oy e fee, few. words and fair: dealing id beſt be- 
- Heil friends: You tell me, if you get a prize, 
you mean to marry Naney';__ that is honelt,! for. | 
© the girt is cruelly in love with you, and 1 like . 8 
* her the better for it 3 ſeaman's daughter ſhoutd * Wi 
© be a"feaman's friend, and without flattery, dont 
© believe a braver lad ever trod a plank in the king a 
' ſervice. than yourſelf---ſo enough of that, you wo 
© have my conſent, and with it all the fortune! 
© have to beſtow, which 1 is Hos: n __ aan. . 19 5 105 
s bleſſing. . 9 -._ - mis 
E 5 c There 1 
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Kat. Where} is whe thing, however;l muſt warn vou 

bol, which is, that the girl, though of a good na- 

ture In the main, has got a romantic turn in her 

b bead, and is terribly given to reading and making 

* verſes and ſuch land- lubbers traſh, as women and 

” ſailors have nothing to do with; Now I woulg not 

© © have you make a fool of yourſelf, Harry, and 

5 e a learned wife, tho' the was of my own 

egecting. If thereſore Nancy and you come to 

an underſtanding together, when my old carcaſe 

+ ſhall be feeding. the fiſhes, remember it is on this 

' "© expreſs condition only, which I charge you on 

your honour to obſerve, that you burn her books, 

28 J will do if ever I' get at them, and never yoak 

with her till ſhe has renounced theſe vagaries of 

poetry, which if you cure her of, you have my 

free leave to make her as good a hufband as you 

can, and God bleſs you with her: and this you 

will obſerve and my as he * bob 1 and: os” 

ment of him who'1 is 

„ * Yours tll death, 


» * , 8 i 


men 
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. 7 8 8 1 toll 3 you, "Horns this old ſhip 
js damn'd crank and leewardly, but. our wiſe⸗ 

d acres would not take her down, ſo they muſt 
and by the conſequences; ſhe is a fine man 
110 of war at the · worſt, and if ſhe comes along - 
- |. © ſide of the Monſieurs, will give their firſt rates 
NATTY e Hum we are . fail? 
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LJ: anſwer: to Dr. Mac-lnfidel's diſcourſe againſt 
Chriſt's miracles, I find the argument ſo connected 
with certain paſſages in the liſe of the great heathen 


phitoſopber Pythagoras, Which the adverſaries of I f 


Chriſlianity have ſet up againſt the ſeriptural re- 


cords of the Meſſias, that I have been tempted to e 
enlarge upon what I gave to that young Lady by 


prefacing it with an account of what I find curious 


in the; relations of the ſophiſts and menen 5 


| tante that extraordinary man. 


The variety of fictions, which the reiter Who 
treat of Pythagoras, have interſperſed in theit ac- 


counts, makes it difficult to trace out any conſiſtent 


ſtoty of his life: His biographers agree ſcarcely _ 


in any one fact or. date; Porphyry ſays he was 


born at Tyre ; Jamblichus will have it to be at * 
Sidon, probably as being the more antient city; 
Joſephus ſays it is as hard to fix the place of his 


nativity, as Homer's, of to aſcertam the year of his 


birth. Jamblichus, glancing at the goſpel account 
of the birth of Chtiſt, ſays, that when the mother of 


Pythagoras was with child of him, her huſband, 
being ignorant of her pregnancy. brought her to 
the Oracle at Delphi, and there the Propheteſs told 
him the firſt news of his wife's having conceived, 
and alſo that the child, ſhe then went with, ſhould 
prove the greateſt bleſſing to mankind ; that her 


N thereupon changed her name from Parthe- 
to PANTY _ when the child was. born, named 


him | 
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in the ſuperior learning of the times was only to be 
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bim Pxthagoiag.. -88 being foretold, b Apollo Py- 
thius ; for ſo, ſays he, the name ſigni! es, and adds, 
that there gan ben ner doubt, but that the ſoul of 
the child was one of Apollo's companions in hea- 
ven, and came down; by commiſſion from bim. 
- When this and man) er fables are caſt out of the 
account, it it is mot prbbable that Pythagoras Was 
born at Samos in the 3d year of Oſym. XI. VIII, 
Sd years before Chriſt, being the ſon of:Miheſar- 
chus, an engraver of ſeals, which-Mnefarchus: was 
deſeended from Hippaſus of Phlius, and his mother 
Pythais from ay one of F e 'of Sas 
0 4 e e n e 

* Nature had halle upon Pythagoras A fm 
ſon- more: than ordinarily comely; he gave 
_ fly? inidjeations of a mind capable of. great: exer- 


2 tions, and ambitious! of excelling in «knowledge : 


The Greeks had now begun to open ſchools for the 

pubh inſtraction of wouth; the rudiments of ſcience 
were taugbi in theſe ſominaries to a degree ſuffi- 
dient for the common purpoſes of liberal education, 
but the laſt gollnog lor ſuch as aſpited to be ade pts 


obtained amongſt the Egyptians and Chaldean fages; 
To them s che great reſort for literary travelierezʒ 
from their ſource Greece had: derived her ſyſtems 
bf theology and natural philoſophy. The Egyp- 
_ Hans were in poſſeſſion of many aniient-traditions of 
| Moſaical origin, though obfcured by emblems and 
Hieroglyphics, which Gret ce in adopting them 
was never able to develope, and of which it il pro- 
bable the Egyptia ns themſelves had loſt the clue: 
he Greeks, ever fine the time of Cecrops, had 
been pregteſſively eretting a fabulous and idola / 
trous ſyſtem of theology upon this foundatiom Tbe 


ee OY oY time under . 919 1 


— 


1 


af 


4 


nd ſymbols had ſha mmm 
deity, 45 — the deluge and re- peo 
pling: of the earth, and iheſe received by the 
 Greeks:in:a:fiteral ſenſe, generated in the end in a 
multitudincus race of deities With a thouſand chi-. 
mericab ares and ceremonies, which ter + 
formed ſo puzzling a compound of abſurdity; that 
no two thinking heathens agreed in the ſame creed: 
Still they went on accumulating error upon error; 
every philoſopher, who returned from Egypt, im- 
ported ſome addition to the ſtock; till: Olympus was 
crouded with divinities. If the heathens had ever 
diefinech their religion, and eſtubliſned it upon ſyſtem, 
they would have deſtroyed it; but whilſt every 
man might think for himſelf, and every man who 
2 at all ſolved his on difficulties by fappoſe 
te was/ſome” myſtery in the caſe, - which he 
 Eitherdid not trouble himfelf to interpret, or inter- 
as herſaw fit, the impoſing fabrick ed, 
* magniſfied through the miſts of error, 2 
to have a dignity and ſubſtance, which up 
r andi ſcrutiny would habe vaniſhed: 
The parents of Pythagoras put dis füt Lond. 
this tuition of Pherecydes of Syrus: Phererydes 
did not die tilb Olymp. LX VI, ſo that Diogenes 
Laertius muſt be flagrantly miſtaken in ſaying that 
Pythagoras ſtudied under this philoſopher till he. 
death: He was very young when he went into 
JSyrin for this purpoſe, for he returned to damos to 
Bis parents, and after ſtudying ſome time under 
Hermodamas there, ſet out upon his travels into 
Egypt at the age of eighteen At this early age he 
had acquired all the erudition the philoſophers of 
Steece could give him; he had already viſited 
cities: of Syria, and performed his i Init ations: 
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been aduifed. by . that ſage to proſecute his ſtudies 1 
amongſt the learned Egyptians ; but this is doubt- 
ful; it is akogether improbable that he ſnould de- 
| part from;Samos/at- the age of eighteen: upon tbe 
patriotic motive aſcribed to him by Laertius, of 
avoiding the growing tyranny of his countryman 
Polyctates ; efpecially When the ſame; biographer 
informs us, that he took letters of recommendation 
from Polycrates to King Amaſis, deſiring him to 
ve order for Pythagoras's being A by: the 5 
Lee prieſts. 5 | 
„With this letter Pythagoras b to Amaſis, | 
1 obtained an ordet to the Prieſts, agreeable to 
*  the-requeſt of Polycrates; upon this order he went 
rſt to the prieſts of Heliopolis ; they declined the 
execution of it by referring him to their brethren 
at Memphis, as being their ſeniots in the ſacerde- 
tal rank; theſe again evaded the order and dif- 


as little diſpoſed to compliance as the prieſts: of He - 
Liopolis or Memphis; ; however as the King's order 
Was urgent, they did not think fit abſolutely to dif- 
= obey it, but took: a method which they thought 
Would anfwer the ſame pur poſe and es by de- 
- terring and alarming the inquiſitive youth by their 
preparatory auſterities ; but they had no common 
Ipirit-to. deal with : Pythagoras had a conſtitution, 
- that could endure hardſhips and an ambition that 
nothing could daunt; - he: ſubmitted to the cere- - 
mony of circumciſion, and was. initiated into their 
ſacred rites, untimidated by all the horrors, with - 
-which they contrived to ſet ibem forth. Fhey be- 
gan then to regard him with mote benignity ancre- 
he, and when they found him learning their lan- 


their * vith the moſt rigid exaQneſs, they 
TY ; "looked 


=, 


patched him to the Dioſpolites z he found theſe ſages 


guage with ſurprizing rapidity, and conſorming to | 


# 


hoy now een to bold 8 — . 


9 ſo extraordinary, and temper ſo conformable; he 


- learnt their three forts of letters; they admitted 


him to their ſacrifices, and diſcloſed the moſt ſecret 
rites of their religion, communications never before 


h imparted to any foreigner: * He reſided in Egypt 


a long time, during which he read the books of the 


antient prieſts, and in them he diſcovered the ſources 


of the Grecian theology, and how erronedus the 


ſyſtem was, which they had derived from theſe 


ſources; he is ſuppoſed henceforth to have held the 


Gods of the heathens in contempt, and to have en- 
_ tertained ſuitable" ideas of "The Ons 1 1 8 


Being. 


Having perlected hino@if - in the ener 


aſtronomy of the Egyptians, and acquired the — 
ſervations of infinite ages, (as Valerius Maximus 


a expreſſes it) he determined upon exploring new and 


Aſſyrian, and we are told by Porphyry, that he was 
purified by Zabratus from all defilements of his 
former life; by what particular modes of diſcipline 
3 purification was effected, Porphyry does not 
explain. From Babylon he puſhed his travels into 


more diftant ſcenes in fearch of knowledge, and 


from Egypt went to Babylon: his recommendations 
from Egypt ſecured him a reception by the Chaldees 
and Magi ; here he was a'diſciple of Nararatus the 


Perſia, and was inſtructed by the Magi in their reli- 


gion and way of 'living;' from them he received 
_ * thoſe rules of diet, which he afterwards: preſcribed 


to his diſeiples, with various opinions of t 


imviolably pteſet ved through that ſeparated and ſa- 


clean and unclean, which were amongſt his maxims: 
Theſe conform to the preſent practice of the Brah- 


mins, which may well be ſuppoſed to have been 
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=  cred+Caſti-from.times, of high, antiquity 3 for 5 

iayention can be deviſed to ſecure. the longevity . 

any ſyſtem better than, that upon which the „ 
| dotal order of Brahmins i is eſtabliſhed.? y.the Per- 

fan Magi he was .inftruQted in many particulars of 
Jewiſh knowledge, | chiefly their.interpretations of 
dreams. We have Ciceros authority for. this part of -. 

bis travels (de n. lib. uv.) and Valerius Maximus lays 
the Perſian Magi taught him a moſt compleat. ſyſtem. _ 

of ethics ; that they likewiſe. inſtructed him in the 
motions and courſes of the heavenly bodies, their 
Properties and effects, and the, dae ee mn.” 
ien is ſuppoſed to have. 

n the courſe of theſe, travels he 9 ſomething | 
more than twenty years; he then turned his face 
home warde, taking the iſle of Crete in his way: here 

and at Lacedemon he peruſed their famous codes 
af laws, tand having now compleated the great tour 
of ſcience, and ſtored his mind with all the hidden 
nieeaſures of oriental knowledge, lie preſented him- 
ö ſelf for · the firſt time to the admiring eyes of, Ml. 
Wenne at the Olympic Games. 
A ſpectacie no doubt. t was for univerſal admira- 
3 Pee: and reſpect; an underſtanding ſo ent iched and 
full in its meridian uigour was an object, that the 
= wiſe of his cotemporaries might look: up to with 
Voeneratien litile ſhort of idolatry. Pythagoras in 
WS +his-attitude,/ ſurrounded by the Grecian ſages on 
te field of the Olympic Games, whilſt every exe 
was ſined with rapture and delight upon one of the 
moſt penfect forms in nature, began to pour forth 
the wonders of his. doctrine: Afſtoniſhment- ſeized 
the hearers, and almoſt doubting if it. Was a mortal, ; 
that had been diſcourſing, they with one voice ap- 
plauded his iſdom, and demanded by what title he 
n n RA born ee; 4 
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| that hey leren fages bad taker the nee bf wiſe 
men or ſophiſts 3 for hr part he leſt them in po 
ſem̃on of 4 diſtinction they ſo well morited? he 
_ wiſhed to be nh otherwiſe: remembered or deſcrib- 
ed; than 36 Lyn of ee ene denen, 
not goto the n.of / eee 
call him a Philoſopher, he ſhould be conteuted wi 
the appellation: From this time the name of Philo- 
ſopher became u title bf honour amongſt the — 
ed Whilſt: chat at er ene eee 
temp. oy rf 15 en eee 
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1 from ihe Raſt tock the Ifland of Crete in his 

way: Here he biſited the famous philoſopher Epi- 
menides. Porphyry, and Jamblichus muſt be 

W atly out in their chronology when they mae 
p 


imenides one of Pythagoras s ſcholars; Laertius's 


tas's maſters, which naturally accounts for . 


- Pytha 
{oſopber's ſeeking an interview with him in 


that.phi 


Crete, (ag he did afterwards. with Pherecydes on his | 


_ demthi bed in Syria: In this interview Pythagoras 
no doubt gave an account to Epimenides of the 


many marvelldus things he had learnt in his tiavels, | | 


and ſo far the diſciple may be ſaid to haue inftruQ-, 
ed bis maſteri Epimenides himſelf was no ſmall . 
adept in the. (marvellous, and propagated a ory 
through Greece of his having opts perro yg 
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ET and that upon waking 2 de. 


account is more probablè, who ſays he was one of 1 A 
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e ſent him upon more than half.s a cen. 
tury before; the ſtory does not ſay that he found 
theſe ſheep, which probabl 

mote difficult to recover than upon bis firſt ſearch; 


be returned however to bis. father's heuſe, arid was 


rather ſurprized upon diſcovering a new generation 
in poſſeſſion, Who thought no more of Epimenides, 


Sg vw: they did:of his ſheep: This fleeping philoſo- 
3 pher however filled up the gap in his liſe pretty well. 
for Xenophanes ſays be lived to one hundred and | 


 fifty-ſeyen years of age; and the Cretans, who are 
liars upon record, ſtretch their account to two 
; bundred and niriety-nit ne years, mo of 
hort of three centuries. Dedud ing harbors fifty 
ſeven years of ſleep, during which he-does not ap- 
pear to have made any great advances in ſcience, 
he might have occaſion to go to ſchool, when he 
waked, and, though an old man, amught be & youtly 
| fcholar:. under P ythagoras, if the credibility, of the 
above ſtory can once be admitted. 
From the Olympic: Games Pythagoras went to 
Samos, and opened ſchool in a place called in we 
time of: Antipbo, (Who is quoted by Laertiu 


HDyibageræ emyeyclus. Here he began a, prac- 
tice he continued in Italy, of retiting tog 7 


; without! the town for the purpoſe. of ſtudy, but 


- aan; fact the idea was, like moſt ee 6d. 166d 


ental: Hermits have it to this day, and if morti- 


cation is uſed to recommend, religion, ſolitude may . 
be choſen to ſet. off wiſdotm Pythagoras in a cave, | 


"yihted; in the dead of night with awful reverence and 
_ credulity, might paſs ſtories upon his hearers, which 
he could not riſque in the face yu the: fun: and the 


ſtreets of the city. & 23.184 1 8 oy EY . b 17 
from the 
af in his 


He was not howennrdiann ſequeſien 
Ar of 10 world, abt e hi 
N 5 eee 
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were no become 
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. cave - uae the tyranny 6 Polycrates, 
oppreſſive than at his e tos ac wh He 
| thereupon-refolved to go into Italy, and too Delos | 
in his way z here he wrote the verſes on the ſepul- 
chre of Apollo which Porphyry records: From 
Delos he paſſed to Phlius, the antient country of his 
family, and at Phlius, Cicero inforins is he ex 
> pounded ſeveral points of his new; philoſophy. to be 
tyrant Leo, Who, being ſtruck with his: doctrine, HY 
demanded of him what branch of ſcience -he-prin® MH 
cipally profeſſed: Pythagoras replied; that — — | 
| ſed none, but was a philoſopher :*T'he name w 
to Leo, and he deſired to be informed of its ſ 
cation, and wherein philoſophers differed from other. 
profeſſors of the learned ſciences : Pythagoras an- 
ſwered, T hat it appeared to him men were drawn 
to different objects and purſuits in life, as the 
N were to their Olympie Games, ſome for ||| 
glory, ſome for gain; at the ſame time, ſays he, you  - M - aſt 
muſt have obſerved that others attend without an 
view to either, for cutioſity and amuſement only; - 
ſo we, who are travellers and adventurers, a8 it bee, — 
from another liſe and another nature, come | 
mankind, indifferent to the ordinary allurements of” 
avarice or ambition, and ſtudious of nothing but of 
_ the truth and eſſence of things: Such may be cal- 
| led Lovers of Wiſdom, or in one word Hops . 
and, like the unconcerned ſpectators above deſcrib- Z [1 
ed, have ng other intereſts to purſue; but the acqui- 0 : 5 
ſition of knowledge and the rational enjoyments of I" . 
a contemplative mind: In this r he Sees . 
* doctrine of tb Metempfycoſis. 
In his progreſs towards Italy, Pythagoras went to 
Delphi, that he might give the more authority to 
his precepts, upon the pretence of his e an 
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5 be eftablidied/bimſelF- ſor the 8 
* life, and taught there forty years wanting one, 
in his colleges at Metapontum,' Heraclea and Cro- 
ton | He ſtaid twenty years at Croton before he 
went to Metapontum; Nile, the famous Olympic 
vicbor, was one of his ſcholars at the former of theſe 
Ap The famie of his doctrines drew. a prodigl= - 
ous Nn to his college; no leſs than fix hundred 
diſciples at one time attended his, lectures nightly: | 
Ne impoſed rules of preparation and a ſyſtem: of 
_ diſcipline for his ſtudents, admirably. contrived to 
inſpire them with veneration for his perſon, and to. 
ttain their minds to the exerciſes of patience and 
| roſpeth; He preſcribed a probationary filence of five 
years, during which initiation they were not once 
admitted. to the elt. of their maſter, Who in the 
mean time, like an inviſible and ſuperior. ſpirit, 
governed them after the moſt abſolute manner by 
- mandates, which they never heard but through the 
channel of his ſubordinate agents: At length they 
were uſhered with much ceremony into the awful 
reſence... Such a courſe of diſcipline: could not 
to prepare every mind, capable of undergoing 
. for the marvellous ſtories, which at certain times 
he introduced into his pr touching the doctrine 
' of the Metempſycoſis, and the revelation of his 
| — owindivinity': He ſcrupled not to tell them, that he 
was the Apollo of the Hyperboreans, and he caorro- 
borated his aſſertion by expoſing to view his thigh 
compoſed of ſolid: ext his food; which was of the 
- Gipleſt fort, was -conveyetd to/Him in his receſs in a * * 
manner ſo ſecret, that he was not diſcovered: to be 5 
kudjecr to the common appetites and neceſſities of 
humatinature; his per ſon as moſt comely and com- 
manling, and his dreſt of ſtudied cleanlineſsandfim- 
A be en 3 Ps : 


* . 4 
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- Babi 0 B s ® K VER. 1 
wodt; he t61d tem bis big had paſſes 1 


ene ſeveral antecedent forms, and that it had 


Priginaſty received from Mercury, when it inhabited | 
the body of Efhalides, (fon of that Goc) the privi- | 
lege of migrating. after the death of one body imo 


that vf another, with thefaculty of remembering alt 


the actions of its præterient ſtates : That theſe ran 55 


_ migrations" were not immediate, b but after intervals, 


at the fiege er Troy; and in his perſon Was conſciotis 
of what dd deu Jn that of ius predeceſſor; that 


in which his Tout viſited che regions of the Ker iy, 
world; and was admitted to the fociety” of departed | 
ſpirits 3" that in virthe bf this prerogative, it paſſed 
after ſome time from the body of "ZEthalides'int& || 
that of Euphorbus, who was wounded'by Menefaus ||| 


it nent appeared don earth in the 3 Rerum ; 


mus, who give proofs of hi femithöſ 7 5 


ing to the ſhield ſuſpended in the tem 

by the bands of Meneſaus; from Pons te it 
palfed1 into 01 
like conſcion 
Where it was iow rep reſented by P pgoras, poſ- 
ſefling all the accumulated recolle! 15 on of ith mY 
tran E 23 3 


55 


Pyrrhus a herman, retain ining che 
wfreſs, and laftly it 1 Lee itſelf, . 
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"Daring 45 theſe fictions Wee tilt they S e. 
| ia" for the powers of his mind were wonderful, Nh 


and the authority he had eſtabliſhed over his heaters, 


by ſuperior wiſdom and ingenious device, was un- 


bounded ; the curious N of his ſtudy in the || | 1 
Eaſt, and the paſfion he had there cpntracted for le 


marvellous and ſuperbatural, inſpired him with the 


ambition of paſſi ing himſelf upon the world for ſome- | | 
thing above haman ; he had trained on the eredu- 


lity of his diſciples vith ſuch art, that he found it 


_ would bear whatever he thought proper to impoſe; 


_ be IR" he e all men e in wiſ⸗ 


tn me” 


. 
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1 ges ike, theſe were hard to. be ju 5 of 
but he ſo far, tempered. 6&ion with truth, that they 
could not be ſeparated at the time; the ſtrong for- 
tified the weak ſo effeQually, that bath took place 


philoſophy he was an unrivalled maſter ; his golden 


temperate, moral, humane, and above all thing: 
pacify ing and conciliatory: when: he admitted. a 
diſciple 1 into his preſence, he took him. ever 9 
into his moſt cordial friendſhip and confidence, and 
men eſteemed. it the higheſt honour. of their lives 


thagoras, and to be allowed acceſs to his perſon. 


cent houſe, which was afterwards converted into a 
temple to Ceres and a ſchool, which was called the 
| Muſeum: It was here he was viſited by the famous 
Abaris, prieſt of. the Hyperborean Apollo; and 
his fabulous hiſtorians give out, that having taken 


diſtant from each other ſome days ſailing. Hear- 
ing that his aged maſter Pherecydes was dying of a 
loathſome diſeaſe in Delos, he went thither out of 


AM 
— 


dom; and he reſolved. to aſſume a ſuperiority of nar 
ture alſo, The idea, of tranſmigration was not ſtart» = 
eld by Pythagoras; it was of eaſtern origin, but too 
far out of fight far. any then alive 10 trace it to its 
ſource: He told his ſcholars. he ſhould reviſit 
the earth, in two hundred and fix years after, bis | 


together; in mathematics, aſtronomy and moral 
verſes. deſerved. the name: His principles were 


to haye paſſed their probation in the ſchool of Py-. 


After he had ſtaid twenty years at Croton, he 
removed to Metapontum, where. he had a magnii- | 


Abaris' arrow, he rode upon it through the air 
from thence to Taurominium in one day, though 


* | Italy, and did all he could to recover him; and, 
1 3 when. be was og. n * him with all be 


eee | 


i. 


OY % "BSE RVE R. 1 
cetemonies me A. fon, "be: returned (o Italy. 
_ inſtanceof friendſhip is the taſt 2 Aion 
recorded in his lifey the manner of his. death 
rioully told, as well as the age, at which he A, 
the moſt probable account fixes it at eighty years; 
as to the cataſtrophe of his death, the relation moſt | 
to be credited informs us, that one Cylon of rp 
ron, a rich, ambitious and diſorderly man, ha vi 
offeted himſelf to the college, and been rejected by © 
Pythagoras, was ſo-enragedithereby; that having 
collected 'a hired mob, he aſſaulted the houſe of 
Milo, when Pytfiagoras and his diſciples wereſthere 
aſſembled, and burnt the houſe with every body in 
enen three -excepted;; who narrowly eſcaped. - 
Pythagoras, to whom his diſciples even in the laſt 
Aeliß 5e id a filial reverence and attention, was 
Tolicited to — his eſcape; but not being 9 
to expoſe himſelf to the people; as a fugitive anxi - 
ous to preſerve ſiſe, when his friends were on 
the point of periſning, he reſiſted their intreaties, 
and was burnt to death. To this account I in- 
cline ; but others contend, that he eſcaped from 
the flames, and was killed in purſuit; ſome relate 
that he took refuge in the Muſes Temple at Me- 
tapontum, where, being kept from victuals forty 
days, he was ſtarved ; and other hiſtorians with as 
little probability on theit ſide ſay, that being pur- 
ſued into a bean- plot, he there ſtopped, becauſe he 
1 not paſs over prohibited ground; and rake 
his _ to the purſuers. After his death, his ſur- 
viving diſciples were pee: into Greere e hs - 
7 neig hbouring countries. 2 
Thus periſhed Pythagoras, his e uloſo- 
Pher, founder of the Italian ſchool, and e 
# 8 of _ eating aorta N 
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FAVING in ye preceding papers been at 
ſome pains in fortning a pretty regular. ac 
Sue: the: life of Pythagoras from the man u- 
rious unconnected partieulars, ſcatiered up and 
down in the works of the ſophiſts and biagraphers a6 


— touthing' that extraordinary man, I now come to 


my main object, in which I deſite the reader's at- 
dention, whilſt I attempt to;ſhew in what nter . 


the heathen writers have applietl theſe partic dens 
in oppoſition to the life and actions of Che 5 Ibis 
will de the ſubject of the preſent paper 3 in, mj 
next I propoſe to conclude by anſwering thoſe ar- 
guments, on which modern cavillers have grounded 
their reaſonings againſt the goſpel miracles j a ſub- 
jet to which I have been led by Dr. Mac - Inſidel's 


diſoourſe, of r. eee has! Nen enn 


ra Ane n 


lt has been unfortunate for Pylbegems, that the | 
ve. of: Julian's time, to pay, court to; the Em- 
peror, ſhould have. corrupted! their account of him 
with ſo many fictions and abſurdities; for he was 


truly a very wonderful man: But ben they un- 
dertock to depreciate the character of Chriſt, his 
doctrines and miracles, by ging a part to Pythago- 
ras equal, or, as they conceived, ſuperior to What 
Chriſt had done upon earth, they were driven to 

reſources in deifying their philoſopher; ſor 
in 0c the time was rather paſt for thoſe deluſions; 


deification after death was the moſt: that could he 


; | 4 | — 2 even the ä Sidus held! its place 
11 n 


5 


— 
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\ e N precarious tenute : Aue fame 
time an apotheoſis would not ſerve their purpoſe, 
it was neceſſary to make Pythagoras a god or the ſon 
of a god, and to give him 2 ſupernatural birth iron”: 
the-womb of a virgin; Their next buſineſs was to in- 
veſt him with the power of working miracles; dur 
here ſome ſtubborn facts lay in their way ; he had vi- 
ſited Epimenides in his laſt ſickneſs Athout being 


able to prolong his life they were driven to ridicr . 


lous reſources; and, taking Abras's arrow in aid, 
ſent their philoſopher upon 1t through the air from 
Metap hontum to Taurominium; becauſe Chriſt 
had walked on the ſea; Pythagoras rodethrough the - 
Kies, becauſe Chriſt had been forty days faſting in 


the wilderneſs, Pythagoras wWas to be forty 2 


without food in the Muſes Temple at Metapontum; 
becauſe Chriſt deſcended into Hades, and roſe . 


again from the dead; and appeared upon earth, y- 5 


thagoras deſcended to the Thades below, remained 
there a compleat year, ſaw Homer, Heſiod and 
other departed ſpirits, returned upon earth wan 
and emaciated, and feported what he had ſeen in 
full aſſembly of his diſciples, whilſt his mother, by 
his ſpecial direction before his deſcent, regiſtered 


upo N all that paſſed, and noted the the times of _ Rl 
hi temporary death and tefucreQionz to carry on 


the competition, he was made to allay winds, tem- 
eſts and earthquakes, to cure diſeaſes, whether of 


ind or body, and to foretel to certain fiſnermen, 
whom he found at work, how many fiſh they ſhould. 


incloſe- in their net: The reader who has conſulied 
Porphyty and Fange, Will call to mind Biber 
coincidencies. n eee, 


With what ſuperior ax ineontetible. Weng 4 | 
evidence does the diſciple of Chriſt meet the diſei- 


ple of * in this com ifon between: their 
Po © 1885 e 
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maſters! The heathen teacher was almoſt a miracle 
of erudition; he traverſed the eaſt in purſuit of 
 fcjence, and collected knowledge, wherever it was 
to be found, with unremitting induſtry : Chriſt 
Uuved in privacy and obſcurity, educated only in 
tze humble trade and occupation of his parents, to 
whom he was obedient. and devoted, till be ſet out 
upon the functions of his miſſion. The perſon of 
the firſt was captivating and comely, not to be ap- 
proached but with awe and adoration, with prepa- 
ratory penances and rigid initiations, with every ar- 
tifice to ſet him off that human wit could deviſe; - 
the other was deſpiſed and rejected of men; the 
_ ſimpleſt and the meckeſt being, that ever walked 
the earth; converſing freely with all men, pre- 
- fenting himſelf to the poor — lowly, to women 
and tolittle children; in him was no form of come- 
it lineſs, that men ſhould deſire; . no attifice or trick 
to catch applauſe, or to excite; ſurprize: If he ex- 
erciſed his miraculous power in healing the infirm, 
or reviving the dead, he did it in ſilence, and under 
injunction of ſecrecy, directing men to pay their 
thanks to God alone, and forbidding them even to 
call him good. No magic numbers, nor myſtic 
ſymbols obſcured his doctrines, but he delivered the 
om le ſyſtem, of his pure morality in little eaſy a- 


5 Lee to the capacity, and fitted to the 
memory of the pooreſt and moſt illiterate. From 
ſuch he choſe his diſciples, that the wiſdom of this 
world might have no ſhare in his miniſtry, and he 
; veſted upon the weakeſt agents the taſk of preach- 
1 ng and propagating the ſublimeſt religion. Gloomy 
Sy enthuſiaſts have buried themſelves in deſarts and 
= © caverns of the earth, to btood in ſolitude, and ſpend 
HH  C*heir gays in penances and prayers;. ambitious in- 
| n have a carried to the Higheſt The of 
| = man 
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| PTY INF by. becoming founders of 4 wid | 
religion; but Chriſt taught his diſciples neither to 
- ſhun. ſociety, nor to diſturb: authorities; he told 
them indeed they they ſhould die for the faith they 
profeſſed; but it was $16 ch death of ſoldiers, but of. 
martyrs, they ſhould- and theſe precepts.he 
confirmed by his own example, being led like a 
lamb to the Naughter if they, who profeſs his re- 
ligion, were to practiſe it, Univerſal ore and Be- 
neyolence -would obtain upon earth, : 
But of the internal evidences of Chrilt' „ religion 5 
| 1. not now to ſpeak ; ſo long as the diſtinQions 
between good and evil exiſt, theſe can need no de · 
fence;; if men agree in the one, they cannot differ 
or diſpute about the other. With regard to the 
| goſpel account of Chriſt's miracles, I may. be allow- 
ed in general to obſerve, that theſe 233 Por- 
Phi and Jamblichus in imitation. of them, war- 
rant a fair preſumption, that if theſe writers could 
have diſproved the authofſties of the Evangeliſts, 
and controverted the matter of fact, they would not 
have reſorted to ſo indeciſive and circuitous a mode 
of oppoſing them, as this Which we are noweexamin- 
ing; * of ſuch learning. as theſe: writers, would 
not have riſqued extravagant fictions metely to keep 
' way, with a hiſtory, which they had more . oh | 
ate means of refuting : On the other hand, if their 
abſurdity ſhould lead any man to ſuppoſe, that they | PUG 
forged theſe. accounts by way of parody and in nd 
tidicule of the goſpels, the accounts themſelves give 
the ſtrongeſt evidence to the contrary, and it is 
clear beyond a doubt, that both Porphyry and Jams,- 
blichus mean to be credited in their hiſtories of Py+:. 
thagoras as. ſeriouſly, as ROW in 155 5 
e ne 'F FEE 
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Aus wilt more fully appear by referring tothe 
8 chat occaſioited theſe hiſtories 10 be | 
- Chriſt having performed his Hirsche openly: 26d : 
before ſo many witneſſes, it is not eee that the 
matter of fact was ever queſtioned by any, Who 
lived in that age: On the contrary we ſee it was 
acknowledged by his - moſt - vigilant enemies the 
. Phariſees © They did” not deny the miracle, but 
they aſcribed it to the aid of the prince of devils; 
ſo weak a ſubterfuge for evading the evidence of 
their own ſenſes probably. ſatisfied neither others, 
nor themſelves; otherwiſe* this accuſation of ſor- 
cery (being Kapital by their law, and àlſo by t the 
Roman) 800 have been heard of when they were b 
ſo much to ſeek for crimes, where with to large 
him on his trial: If any man ſhall object, that this s 
arguing out of the goſpels in favour of the goſpels, 

I contend that this matter of fact does not reſt ſole. 
ly on the goſpet eviden@ but alſo. upon collateral 
hiſtoric proof; for this very argument of the Pha- 
riſees, and this only „ is made uſe of by choſe Jews, 
vhom Celſus brings in arguirig againſt the Chriſtian # 
religion; and thoſe Jews on this very account rank 
Chriſt with Pythagoras; and I challenge the cavil- 
lers againſt Chriſt's miracles either to controvert 
what is thus aſſerted, or to produce any other atgu- 
ment of Jewiſh origin, except this aſcribed to the 
Phariſees by the goſpel, either from Oellus, 48 
abovementioned, or any other writer, ED 
OCelſus, it is well known, was a very learned man, 
and wrote in the time of Adrian or ſomething later; 
' this Was not above fifty years after the date of 
Chriſt's miracles. - Celſus did not controvert the 
accounts of them, who were witneſſes of the mi- 
racked, nor * to thew any. inconkſtence or chi- 
Faner 
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enen in dhe folk themſelzer;, he takes. up at ſe - 
cond hand the old Phariſaical argument of aſcribing 
them to the power of the devil: In ſhort, they were, 
performed, he cannot deny it; there Was no trick 
or artifice in the performance, he cannot diſcover 
any ; the accounts of them are no forgeries, he 

cannot confute them they are recent hiſtories, and 
their authenticity too notorious to, be. called into 
queſtion; he knows not how the miracles were pet - 
formed, and rhereſore hey were done by the inva- 
cation of the devilz; he cannot patientiy look on 
and ſee that learning, fo long the glory of all civi- 
lized nations, and which he himſelf was to an emi- 
nent degree poſſeſſed af, now brought into diſgrace. 
by a new religion, profeſſing to be a divine revela - 
tion, and originating from amongſt the meaneſt and 
moſt odious of all the provincial nations, and pro- 
pagated by diſciples, who were -as. much. deſpiſed 
and hated by the Jews in genera), as the Jews were 
by all . people. Unable to diſprove the ac- 
count and at a lols howto patry ĩt from! hear · ſay, or 
ſtom what he finds in former writers, he has jo 
other reſource, but to bring forward again theſe ca- 1 A 
villing Phariſees, and roundly to aſſert in general, „ 
terms, {which he does more than once) that theſe 
miracles are all Hations and tales, and for this he e ex- 
pects the world ſhould take his authoritix,.)F, 
I haye ſaid that Celſus quotes neither oral nor 
. Written authority againſt Chriſt's miracles; but I, 
am well aware it may be ſaid, (and modern cavillers 
will affect to ſay it with triumph) that authorities. 
are ſilent on the ſubject there are none which make + 
mention of theſe miracles, at leaſt none have come 
down to our times: If this ſilence be a want of 

collateral evidence, which in the opinion of our 
OE" diſbelievers vitigtes the authenticity of the 
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goſpel, How much ſtronger would the ary -utnent 
have been in Celſus's time, than in ours? Why 
does he not avail himſelf of it? And why does de 
take ſuch pains to controvert accounts of which no 
man had ever ſpoken either in proof or Gſprwof? | 
May it not be fairly preſumed, that he forbears to 
urge it from plain conviction, that it would operate 
the contrary way to what he wiſhed, and that the 
reaſon why contemporary writers were ſilent, was 
not becauſe they were ignorant of the facts, but be- 
cauſe they could not confute them? Here then Wwe 
will leave the caſe for the preſent; the heathen wri-" 
ters, contemporary with Chriſt, make no mention 
of his miracles; they are intereſted to diſprove 
them, and they do not diſprove them; modern un- 
believers think this 'a reaſon, that thefe miracles 
were never performed; Celſus writes fifty years af - 
ter the time, never urges this ſilence as an argu- 
ment for their non-exiſtence, but virtually, nay ex- 
preſsly, admits Chriſt's miracles, by ſetting”! up _—_ 0 
#  thagoras's in competition with hen | 
Neither is it Pythagoras alone he compares to 
Chriſt, he fates the performances of Ariſteas Pro- 
conneſius and Abaris alſo. Of Ariſteas the firſt 
account we ha ve is in Herodotus, and he gives it 
only upon hear-fay*: He relates that it was reported 
of him, that he died at Proconneſus, and appeared 
there ſeven years after, and, having written ſome 
verſes, diſappeared; but that two or three hundred. 
years after he had appeared again at Metapontum, : 
where by ſpecial direction of Apollo he was wor- 
ſhipped as a God: Of Abaris Celſus relates, that 
he rode through the air on an arrow, paſſing over | 
mountains and ſeas in his paſſage out of r into 
Cow = back r inks Wu e 5 
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ww it came to pals, that other jackie Wri- 
ters, after the example of Celſus, publiſhed d 
accounts of Pythagoras and Apollonius Tyaneus ; 
not ſo much for the purpoſe of -giving the Uiftories' 
of thoſe perſons, as to ſet them up in 3 to 
Chriſt and his diſciples, - Porphyry compoſed the 
hiſtory of Pythagoras after he ha written fiſtzen 
books profeſſedly againſt the Chriſtian religion - 
theſe were ſuppreſſed by the Chriſtian: emperors, . 
who ſucceeded Galienus, in-whoſe time Porphyry 
wrote his hiſtory of Pythagoras in the iſland of Si- 
cily, whither he retired in diſguſt with the Emperor! 
for his favour to the Chriſtians, and would have, 
put himſelf to death with his own hand; if Plotinue 
had not prevented him. Galienus ſoon died, 4 
the ſucceeding Emperors being diſpoſed to perſe- 
cute the Chriſtians, Porphyry publiſhed his hiſtory, _ 
Jamblichus publiſhed his account of Pythagoras in 
the reign of the Emperor Julian, with whom he was 
in high favour, as the letters of that Emperor ſuffi» 
ciently teſtify, Hierocles alſo in the time forks Dio= 
cleſiam publiſhed two books againſt the Chriſtian 
religion under the title of Philalathes, and for this 
was promoted by Galerius from being chief judge 
at Nicomedia to the government of Alexandria. 
'Theſe books are now loſt,” but we are informed by 
Euſebius they were moſtly 
and ſet up Ariſteas, Pythagoras and Apollo- 
nius Tyaneus againſt Chriſt, whom he ſays the 
Chriſtians, on account of his doing a few. teratyaty: 
call a God, and concludes with theſe words, viz. 
« That it is worth conſidering that thoſe things of 
« Tefus are boaſted of Peter and Paul, and ſome 
© others of the like ſort, liars and illiterate and”. 
cc impoſtors; but for theſe things of Apollonius, 
6 we have Maximusand 1 7 a G who © 
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1 ved with him, and Philoſtratus, men eminent 
« for theirJeaming and lovers of truth“? 
As for theſe witneſſes to Philoſtratus's kad of 
F. Maximus's minutes go no further than 
pow or three years of Apollonius's life paſſed at 
Age, when be was about twenty-years old; and 
what he had from Damis was a table book of mi- 
nutes, which a; nameleſs man, pretending to.be a 
relation of. Namis, brought to Julia the mother and 
"fs of - Caracalla, and were by her given to the 
Sophiſt Philoſtratus to dreſs * in eee e lan- 
Such are the horned, for he Sous of; Phi- | 
loſtratus; Written above a hundred years after 
the death of Apollonius, who died a few weeks 
aſter the Emperor Domitian in the year of 
Chriſt 96. This Apollonius was of the fe& of 
Pythagoras, and the patroneſs of Philoſtratus's 
 hiftory was the-monſter- Julia, mother-and Ws P: 
the deteſtable Caracalla. wat | 
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CT ſeems. LES th, ſuppoſe, 1 35 any. 8 1 
ſignal Revelation of the Divine Will ſhould be 


= The en ont to mankind by evidences propottion- 
ed to che i importance of the communication. Chriſ- 
* tians cantend, that in the purity. and perfection of 
* their religion, as it was taught by Chriſt, and in the 
miracles which he performed on earth, whilſt he 
was teaching full and ſufficient evidences are found 
of a Divine Revelation. ; 
As for the religion of Chriſt | it — 15 for itſelf, 
the book is open, which contains it, and however it 
may have e in es t rough the cor-. 
| N 
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i them who. profeſs it, there ſeems no dif: 
ference of opinion in the world as to the purit 5 
perfection of its principles: Of theſe evidences 
therefore, which are general 4 called internal, 1 have 5 
no need to ſp ea. 1 


It is not poſſible to make the ſame Kal 


to Chriſt's miracles, as to the religion of Chriſt. 
Many centuries have revolved ſince they have 


ceaſed ; nature has long ſince reſumed her courſe, 


and retains uo traces of them: their evidences 


ee are not, like thoſe of Chriſt's religion, in» 
but hiſtorical; it muſt however be acknow- 
oy that they are hiſtorical | evidences of the 


ſtrongeſt ſort, hoe the hiſtorians were £5e-witnelleg 

of what they relate, and their relations agree. 
It is eaſy. therefore to (ee, that if the ſyſtem of 5 

: Chriſtianity 3 is to be attacked, it is in this part only 

the attack is to be expected. This has accordingly ; 


taken place in three different periods, and i in three 


different modes. 


The unbelieving Jews, contemporary wad Chrid,” 
boſors whoſe eyes the-miracles were performed, 


could not diſpute their being done, but they attempt · | 
ed to criminate the doer by accuſing him of a guilty 
communication with evil pirits, aſcribing | his ſuper 
natural deeds to the power of the devil. The hes - 
thens, who had not ocular demonſtration, but could 
not conteſt facts ſo well eſtabliſhed, made their at- 


tack upon his miracles, by inſtanging others, who | 
had done things altogether. as Wonderful, viz. Fi-, 


thagoras, Abaris, Apollonius and 1 3 


bus the matter reſted for many ages, till modern 
cavillers within the pale of: the Chriſtian church 


ſſruck upon a new argument for an attack upon 

Cbriſt's miracles; and this argument having been 
8 W ee rieren boſe W 
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wts"it into general circulation, many = MOOR 
fidelity, (and Dr. Mac- Infidel amongſt the 120 


had the advantage of not being underſtõod. 

The ſtrength of this argument lies in the diſco- 
very; that contemporary authorities are ſilent on 
the ſubje& of Chriſt's miracles: Naturaliſts and 
the authors, who record all curious and extraordi- 
naty events of their own or of pteceding times, 
make no mention of the wonderful things, which 
Chriſt 3 is ſaid to have done in the land of Judæa; 
= In ſhort, the Evangeliſts are left alone in the account, 
and yet ſome things are related by them too —— 
in their extent, and too wonderful in their nature, 
to have been paſſed over in ſilence by theſe authors, 
or in, other words not to have had a place in their 


us were living at the time of Chriſt's paſſion ; the 
 Evangeliſts relate, that there was darkneſs over the 


this darkneſs was miraculous, being out of the courſe 
of nature, and incidental to the divinity of the per- 


_ tack is pointed; and they argue, that if it extended 
over the whole "earth, elder Pliny and Seneca with 
A others who were then living miſt have noticed 


"7 


Have caught at it as a'diſcovery of importance, and 
3s they have contrived to connect it with topics of 
fo erudition, than the generality of people are 5 
iſhed with, on whom they practiſe it, it has. 
been propagated with ſome ſucceſs, where it has 


collections: The Elder Pliny and Seneca they tel! 
face of theearth when'Chriſt gave up the ghoſt, and 


. ſon, who was then offering up his life for the redemp · 
_ tion of mankind; ' againſt the veracity of the goſpel 
| account relative to this particular prodigy the at- 


it if it was local to the province of Judza, men 
of i information muſt have heard of it: Each 2 
of theſe or one has recorded all the great 


of nature, Ne bis curioſity and care 
{ could 
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| could oa together, and Pliny in particular has de- 
voted an entire chapter to eclipfes of an extraordi- 
nary. nature, yet does not mention this at the Paf- . 
fion : The deſection of light, which followed Czfar's. 
murder was not to be compared with what the goſ-" 
pel relates of the præternatural darkneſs at the Paſ- 
| ſion, and yet moſt of the writers of that age have 
recorded the former event, whilſt all are filent as 
to the latter Therefore it did not happen. . 
This I believe is a fair ſtate of the argument, and, 
it there be any merit in the diſcovery, it certainly 
reſts with the moderns; for neither Celſus, Por- 
phyry, nor his diſciple Jamblichus have ſtruck upon 
it, though the firſt mentioned wrote againſt Chriſ- 
tianity in the time of Adrian, who ſucceeded to the 
empire eighty years after -Chriſt's paſſion; as for 
Seneca, he died about thirty years, and Elder Fliny ; 
three and forty years after Chriſt.” 92 
The fathers of the church it ſeems are divided i in 
opinion as to the darkneſs at Chriſt's paſſion being 
general to the whole earth, or local only to Judæa. 
As the deciſion of this point does not affect the ge- 
neral queſtion, the abetfors of the argument are wil 
ling to admit with Origen, Beza and others, that” 
the prodigy ſhould be underſtood as local to tat 
part of the world, to which his other miracles 
were confined, and to whoſe conviction, if it 


really happened, it is natural to . it ould? 
be ſpecially addreſſet. 5 
Allowing this, theſe reaſoners eontend- that * 
muſt of neceſſity have been reported to Rome, and 
that report muſt have been known to Seneca and 
Elder Pliny, and, 7 known, muſt have been 
* u e merit 105 


recorded by one or both. 
examinat ion. | 
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. The fic{t point to be taken for granted * that: the. 
miracle of the three hours darkneſs upon the paſ- 

ſion of Chriſt muſt neceſſarily have been reported 
to Rome: This report was either to come in the 
Nate diſpatches of the-Procurator Pilate to the court 
of Tiberius, or from private communications: Of -_ 
the probability of the Grit caſe the reader muſt 
judge for himſelf from eircumſtances; it is merely 
matter of ſpeculation: It involves a doubt at leaſt, 
Vvhether the Procurator would not ſee reaſons per- 
ſonal, as well as political, againſt reporting to the 


court an event, which at beſt tended-to his own 


8 crimination,. and which, if he had delivered it for 
truth, might have alarmed the jealouſy, or rouſed 
the reſentment of his ſovereign. The idea enter- 
| tained by the Jews of deliverance from the Roman 


yoke by their expected Meſſias, was too general to 


bave eſcaped the knowledge of their watchful 
tyrants, and it does not ſeem likely any Roman 
- governor of that province would be forward to 


report any miracle, or miracles, that had reference 


to a perſon, who having ſet up a new religion, de- 
cCälared himſelf that very Meſſias, which the Jewiſh 
| prophecies foretold ſhould appear to extirpate the 
Gentile Idolatry: If this be a reaſon for the Roman 
Procurator i in Judæa to be filent on the ſubjeQ, it 
is no leſs ſo for the people of Rome to reject the re- 


ports of the Chriſtians themſelves, if they ventured 


upon any; and as for the unbelieving Jews, it 
is not to be expected they would contribute to 


ſpread the evidences of Chriſt's divinity. 
The next point to be taken for granted in the 
t under examination is, that this report, if 


ys argumen 
actually made, muſt have been known to the Philo- 


ſopher. Seneca and the naturaliſt Pliny; and I think 


it may fairly be 18 My an event of this ſort 


Could 
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condi not well fail of coming to- the. krowledge'of 
Seneca, and even of Pliny, (though he died forty 
| three years after the time) i the government in Ti- 
berius's reigi had been made acquainted with it by 
authority, and had taken no meaſures for ſuppreſſing 
it, or any accounts publiſhed at the time reſpecting 
it; for after all it muſt be obſerved, that this event, 
not being found in Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, nor in 
Seneca's Enquiries, does not by any means decide 
the queſtion againſt any accounts being publiſhed, 
but leaves it ſtill open to conjecture, (and with ſome 
reaſdn) that ſuch accounts might hire been . dnt 
. by the heathen Emperors. | 

But waving any further diſcuſlionat this point, 
we will paſs to the third and laſt poſition, in which 
it is preſumed, that if this præternatural eclipſe at 
Chriſt's paſſion was known to Seneca: and Pliny, 
one or both muſt have recorded it in their works. 
This I think is begging 3 queſtion very hardly 
1 to be granted; for theſe writers muſt have ſtated 
the event, either as a thing credible, or doubtful, 
or incredible; they muſt either have grounded it 
upon authority, or reported it upon hear-ſay'; they 
mult have admitted it with its date and cireumſtan- 
ces at the very criſis when it happened, and in that 
caſe what would have been the conſequences of ſuch 
a publication? The Chriſtians would naturally have 
made the application to the Paſſion of Chriſt, and 
how dangerous was it for a heathen to admit a fact 
open to ſuch an interpretation? A Roman philoſo= Mi 
her giving a ſerious hiſtory of extraordinary ang 4 
prodigious events, would make his court but ill to 
a heathen perſecuting Emperor, by admitting this 
into the account, unleſs it was to confute it: Now 
this does not appear to have been in odmterplativn | 
e in any part of nne 
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each of; theſe aide tells us what he credits 3 


wiſhes to be credited, not what he diſbelieves and 
wiſhes. to confute: The defection of light at „ 
time of Cæſar's death was the creed of the court; 
the hiſtorians, naturaliſts and even the poets cele- 


brated that phoznomenon, and it did not loſe in their 


relations; - but in the caſe of the qr 5 a believer 


ronger argi- 
ment for his belief from the ſilence of Seneca and 


© Pliny, than any cavalier can urge againſt it from the ti 
ſame circumſtance : If we admit they knew it and 
yet did not record it, are we not better founded in 


ſuppoſing they were ſilent, becauſe they could not. 


= - controyert, the fact, than our opponents in the 


argument are inTaying it did not paſs, becauſe they 
do not mention it? It is too much to require of wit- 
neſſes, that they ſhould depoſe to a cauſe, which is 
to convict themſelves ; if the founders of this argu- 


ment, (living in times and under a government, 
where Chriſtianity is the eſtabliſhed religion, wil! 


join to oppoſe Chriſt's miracles and religion) why A 


ſhould they expect, that Seneca and Pliny, (living 


in heathen times and under arbitrary heathen Em- 


perors) ſhould join to ſupport them? I muſt there- 


fore refer myſelf to the candid reader, whether a 
philoſopher writing in the court of Nero, who had 
charged the Chriſttans with the burning of Rome, 


. and was deviſing terrible and unheard of modes of 


torturing them upon this charge, who had beheaded 
Paul and crucified Peter for preaching Chriſt and 
the redemption of mankind earned by his Paſſion, 


ACNE 2 heathen philoſopherl ſay writing at this 


time an account of extraordinary, but what 
* delivers as true, events in nature would venture 
upon putting into his account a miracle, tending to 
en the. divine nature and miſſion of that w_ 


@ « * 
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- ads innate followers were'then filfering” . 
under the moſt determined perſecution? No hea- 
then writer in his ſenſes would have ventured togive - 
| ſuch an account. Peter and Paul declared for the 
e and were martyred for their doctrine; the 
gioſpel account declared for the miracle, and no on 
Roman writer controverted the aſſertion ; that was 
the time for Seneca, for Pliny, and other heathen! 
writers to cry out againſt the glaring fiction,“ 
the Chriſtians ſay there was a general a 
hen their maſter expired? We appeal to the 
4 fact againſt them; it reached not us at Rome; 
« the light of that day was like the light of other 
44 days: Do they ſay it was partial to Judæa only? 
Be it ſo! We meet them on their own ground; 
« we appeal to the Procurator Pilate, to the noble wt 
Romans reſident in Judza, to the ſoldiers, to the 
10 very centurion who attended his execution, to 
40 witneſs againſt this impudent attack upon mens 
_ & ſenſes. Let them pretend that he healed the ſick, 
4 cured the lame, turned water into wine, or per- 
« formed a thouſand other - juggling tricks, but 
« darkneſs over a whole province can be confuted 
by the teſtimony of a whole province, and to this 
« We appeal.“ Was this fait? Was this appeal 
made? Strange perverſion of reaſon to turn that 
into an argument againſt a thing, which ſeems 
concluſive for it: at leaſt no negative can come _ 
, nearer to concluſion, than contemporary ſitence. in 
a caſe ſo open to confutation, had it not been true. 
4% But Seneca and Elder Pliny did not ſee the Wt 
« goſpel” —Let it paſs ; let us grant all that the - Wi 
argument ſuppofes ; why are we told of no confas 0 i 
tation of this miracle by any heathen writer con- 
temporary with, or poſterior to the gofpel account 
of. the Paſſion ? 8 he * of a præternatural 
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2 ſo generally. notorious, muſt. have been. 0 

to proof. Would Celſus have overlooked. it? 
Would not Lucian have taken it up? Should not 
we hear of its having been urged by Porphyry, 
who was fo voluminous. a controverſialiſt? Should 
not we meet it in Julian or Philoſtratus.? Should 
we hear nothing, that could lead us to believe it was 
controverted by Jamblichus, or Hierocles in his 
books entitled Philalethes ?. If the ſilenee of the 
heathen writers is to be appealed to for the purpoſe 


PD of impeaching Chriſt's. miracles, let the appeal be 


made; whilſt we confine ourſelves to the defence 
of thoſe miracles only, which are recorded in the 


Goſpels and AQs of the Apoſtles, neither the 
ſilence of antient, nor the eloquence of modern 
opponents, can ſhake 50 Ne on ich * 
2 dane our r erb. e e e 
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which come-under the obſer vation of every 


man of common experience in life, many inſtances, 
muſt occur to his memory of the falſe opinions 
be has formed of good and evil fortune: Things, 
which we lament as the moſt unhappy occurrences 
and the ſevereſt diſpenſations of Providence fe- 
quently turn out to have been vouchſafements of a 
_ contrary ſort; whilſt our Proſperity and ſycceſs,, 


which for a time delight and dazzle us with gleams 
of pleaſure, and viſions of ambition, turn againſt us 


in the end of life, and ſow the bed of death, with 


b 5 Tu: OBSERVER 13 ü 
the vanities of 'this world loſe their 3 1 the - f 
mind of man, being on its laſt nr takes a 
melancholy reviews of time e 9 ee 3 
miſapplied. eee ; 
EFF . | 
toreſign himſelf to God's will yet a few reſlections 
upon the worldly wiſdom of that duty will be of 
uſe to every one, who falls under the immediate. 
preſſure of what is termed misfortune in life.” * BF 
calling to mind the falſe eſtimates we fave. fre= - 
quently made of worldly good and evil we ſhall 
get hope on our fide, which, though: all friends elſe: 
ſhould fail us, will be @chearful- companion by the 
way: By a patient acquieſcence under painful  . 
events for the preſent, we ſhall be ſure to contract 
_ a tranquillity of temper, that will ſtand us in future 
| ſtead; and by keeping a fair face to the world, we: 


ſhall by degrees make an eaſ heart, and find innu—-—- 
merable reſources of conſolation, which 4 fretſul _ 
ſpirit never can diſcover. — 
I wonder why I was fo 1 under my late-loſs: 
of fortune, ſaid a very worthy gentleman to me the 
other day, ſeeing it was not occaſioned by my own: 
miſconduct; for the health and content I now enjoy 
in the humble” ſtation I have retired to, are the 
greateſt bleſſings of- my life, and 1 am devoutly 
thankful for the event, which I deplored. How: } 
often do we hear young unmarried people exclam, 
what an eſcape have I had from ſuch a man or ſueng 
a woman And yet perhaps they have not wiſdom Mi 
enough to ſuppoſe'this might turn vut to be the caſe _ JR 


at-the time it happened, but complained, lamented. | ; | 
Ws reviled, as if they were ſuffering perſecutiocn I” 


from a cruel and tyrannic Being, who takes 2 _ | 
fog in Cr Rr bis ene ren hi 
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An extraordinar: example occurs to me of this 


1 exceſs of ſenſuality in the perſon of a 
Frenchman named Chaubert, who happily lived 


long enough to repent of the extravagance of his 
miſanthropy. Chaubert was born at Bourdeaux, 
and died there not many years ago in the Franciſ- 
can convent ;. I was in that city ſoon after this event, 
.and my curioſity led me to collect ſeveral particu- 
lars relative to this extraordinary humoriſt. He in- 


herited a good fortune from his parents, and in his 

youth was of a benevolent diſpoſition, ſubject how- 

ever to ſudden caprices and extremes of love and 
hatred; Various cauſes are aſſigned for his mifan- 


thropy, but the principal diſguſt, which turned him 


furious againſt mankind, ſeems to have ariſen from 


the treachery. of a friend, who ran away with his 


| cee juſt when Chaubert was on the point of 
55 rrying her; the ingratitude of this man was cer- 
taialy 


a very black nature, and the provocation 
heinous, for Chaubert, whoſe paſſions were always 
in extremes, had given a thouſand inſtances of ro- 


mantic generoſity to this unworthy friend, and re - 


poſed an entire confidence in him in the matter of 
his miſtreſs: He had even ſaved him from drowning 
one day at the imminent riſque of his life; by leaping 
out of his own boat into the Garonne, and ſwimming 


| to the aſſiſtance of his when it was ſinking in the 


middle of the ſtream: His paſſion for his miſtreſs 


Was no leſs vehement; ſo that his diſappointment 
had every aggravation poſſible, and, operating up- 


on a nature more than commonly ſuſceptible, rever- 


ſed every principle of humanity in the heart of 


Chaubert, and made him for the greateſt Park: 25 


his life the declared enemy of human nature. 


After many years paſſed in foreign parts be: ws; q 


1 accidentally _ to his ee ſenſes by diſco- 
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miſeries of the moſt fatal nature: The 

returned to his own country, and, entering into the 
order of Franciſcans, employed the remainder of 
his life in atoning for his Af errors after the moſt 
exemplary manner. On all occaſions of — - 
Father Chaubert's zeal preſented itſelf to the relief 
and comfort of the unfortunate,” and ſometimes he 
would-enforce his admonitions of reſignation by the 
lively picture he would draw of his own extrava- 
gancies ;' in extraordinary caſes he has been known | 
to give his communicants a tranſcript or diary in 
his own hand writing of certain paſſages of his life, 
in which he had minuted his thoughts at the time 
they occurred, and which he kept by him for ſuch 
extraordinary purpoſes. This paper was put into 
my hands by a gentleman who had received en 
benefit from this good father's converſation and in- 
ſtruction; I had his leave for tranſcribing 
publiſhing, if I thought fit; this I ſhall now aidl! 
mi falt of, as I think it is a very curious journal. 

My fon, whoever thou art, profit by the worde 
of experience, and let the example of Chaubert, 
who was à beaſt without reaſon, and is become 2 
man by repentance, teach thee wiſdom in adverſitiy 
and inſpire. thy heart with 155 CER of e per ald 
to the will of the Almighty. 

When the treachery of 1 bien d 
to bave deſpiſed, had aloe my heart to marble; 
and my blood to gall, I was determined upon leav- 
ing France and ſeeking out for ſome of thoſe coun- 
tries, from whoſe famiſhed inhabitants nature with« 
holds her bounty and where men groan in ſlavery 
and ſortow: As I paſſed through the. villages: to- 
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chat through theſe events, which be: hd: 8 
deeply reſented, he had providentially eſcaped from 
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dancing in a ring to the pipe, or carouſing at their 
Vintages; indignation ſmote my heart, and I ere | 


 thatheaven/would:dath their cups with poiſon, or 
blaſt the nne of their 5 OE me and mo 


a Mt Lewe the delightful iba of Biſcay 
without reſt to the ſole of my feet or ſleep to the 
temples of my bead. Nature was before my eyes 
dreſſed in her gayeſt attitre; thou mother of fools, 


Lexclaimed, hy doſt thou trick thyſelf out ſo dain- | 


tily for knaves and harlots to make a property of 


- thee? The children of thy womb are vipers in thy 


boſom, and will ſting thee mortally, when thou haſt 
them their fill at thy improvident breaſts. The 


OM birds chaunted in the groves, the fruit-trees gliſten- 


ed on the mountain ſides; the 'water- falls made muſie 


for the echoes, and man went ſinging to his labour; 


give me, ſaid I, the clank of fetters and the yell of 
galley ſlaves ander the laſhes of the whipz- 20 in 


ttod over its prolific ſurfacdeee. 

L entered the antient kingdom of Ciitile; ad the 

133 was a recreation to my ſorrow- vexed ſoul: 
ſaw the lands lie waſte and fallow; the vines 


trailed on the ground and buried their fruitage - 


the furrows; the hand of man was idle; and nature 

ſlept as in the cradle of creation; the villages were 
. thinly ſcattered, and ruin ſate upon the unroofed 
5 ſheds, where lazy pride lay ſtretched upon its ſtraw 


in beggary and vermin. Ab! this is ſomething, [ 
dried out; this ſcene is fit for man, and Pllenjoy 


it. Lſaw a yellow half:ſtarved:form,: cloaked to 
the heels in rags, his broad-brimmgd beaver-on his 
head, through which his ſtaring locks crept out in 
ſqualid fliceds, that fell like ſnakes upon the ſhoulders 
Ws of # p Such ever be * fate al human h 


the bitterneſs of 22 heart I curſed the earth, as 1 


fds winds a. to aA . tr RL OO Eo WEL * 3 
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1 gravate my miſery. by e Halt ef e ; 1 
a e Cuaſlitian, I RG, take this piſettez | iy 
k 


it is coin, it is fllver. from the mint of Mexico; 4 
Spaniard dug it from the mine, a Frenchman gives - 5 


it you; put by your pride and touch it 1. Cut b ©: 
your' nation, the Caſtiſtan replied, Pl ſtarve before f 
PI take it from your hands.-«-Starve chen, T: an- { - 
hebel. and paſſed on. =_ 
„I dimbed a barren mountain; the wolyer: Jt. 

. 2005 the defart and the vultures ſcreamed in flocks == 
for prey; L looked, and beheld a gloomy manſſ on 1 
undetneath my feet; vaſt as the pride of its founder, 13 
gloomy and diſconfolats 48 his foul ; it was the El- 1 
cCorial Here then the tyrant reigns, ſaid I, here let 1 
1 him reign; hard as theſe rocks his throne, waſte ; 1 3 
as theſe deſerts be his domipion ] A meagre creas |} 107 
ture paſſed me; famine ſtared in his eye, he caſt 2 « 7's 

| look about him, and ſp prung upon a kid, that was i BY 
browſing in the deſert, he ſmote it dead with his ſtaff, 1 os; 
and haſtily thruſt it into his wallet.” Ah, ſacrilegi- ORs 5 Ws 
ous villain, cried a brawny fellow; and, leaping ow 
him from behind a rock, ſeized the hungry retch in i 4 
the act; he dropped upon his knees and begged: be. = 
mercy-:-Mercy, cried he that ſeized Glen, 7 do you 19 | 

put loin the property of the church andaſk for mer- 1 

cy? Take it!---So ſaying, he beat him to the earth” 1 


with a blow, as he was kneeling at his feet, and then 
dragged him towards the convent of Saint La w- Je 
rence : 1 could have hugged the miſcreant for the 2 
deed. 8 1 aa 11 | 
= eld my journey through” the deſart, and 
deſolation followed me to the very ſtreets of + Wn 
Madrid; the fathers of the inquiſitions came forth - 1 
from the cells of torture, the croſs was elevated be. i 
fore them, and a-trembling wretch in'a ſaffron co-π-— 
3 velt, a with * of * was . 1 


: 1 v OB 5s E RVER * 
; to execution in an open ſquare ;. they kindled.a fire | 
about him, and age — 2 to God, whilſt the flames 
deliberately conſumed their human victim: He 
was a "in who ſuffered, they were Chriſtians who 
tormented. | See what the religion of God; is, ſaid 


|  _ Ito myſelf, in the hands of man 


From the gates of Madrid 1 my "courſe 
towards the port of Liſbon; as I traverſed the wil- 
derneſs of Eſtremadura, a he took his aim at me 
from behind a cork tree, and the ball grazed my hat 
upon my head; you have miſſed your aim, I cried, 
and have loſt the merit of deſtroying a man; Give 


me your purſe, ſaid the robber, take it, I replied, 


and buy with it a friend; N it ſerve you as it 
| has ſerved mel 

4 found the city of Liſbon i in ruins; 1 . 5 
_ - ations ſmoked upon the ground; the dying and 
the dead laid in heaps; terror ſate in every viſage, 
and mankind was viſited with the plagues the Al- 
mighty, famine, fire and earthquake. Have they 
not the inquiſition in this country, I atked?. TI was 
anſwered they had. And de they make all this 
outcry about an earthquake, ſaid I within. 8 : 
let them give God thanks and be quiet! | 
1 Preſently there came ſhips from Englabd, load- | 
ed with all manner of goods for the relief of the i in- 
habitants; the people took the bounty, were pre- 
ſerved, then turned and curſed their preſervers for 
heretics: This is as it ſhould be, ſaid I, theſe men 


A8 up to their nature, and the Engliſh are a nation 


of fools; I will not go amongſt them. Ars a ſhort. 
time bchold a new city was raiſing on the ruins of 
the old one! The people took the builders: tools, 
which the Engliſh had ſent them, and made them- 
| ſelves 468 2h ; I overhead a fellow at his work ſay 
to R „Before the. earthquake I made b | 
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bed in the ſtreete, now I ſhall have a houſe to live 


 In=-- This is too much, ſaid I; their misfortunes 2 of 
make this people happy, and I will ſtay no longer 
in their country. I deſcended to the banks of tbe 
Tagus; there was a ſhip, whoſe canvas was looſed 
A for ſailidg---ſhe is an Engliſh ſhip, ſays A Galliego Io 
porter; they are brave ſeamen, but damned tyrants 
on the quarter deck They pay well for what they 
have, ſays a boatman, and I am going on board her 


with a cargo of lemons; I threw myſelf into the 


'  wherry, and entered the ſhip: The mariners were 
occupied with their work, and nobody-queſtioned _ 
me why I was-amongſt them. The tide wafted us 

into the ocean, and the night became tempeſtuous, 


be veſſel laboured in the ſea, and the morning 


brought no reſpite to our toil. Whither are o A 
bound, ſaid I to the maſter? To hell, ſaid be, for 
nothing but the devil ever drove at ſuch a rate. 
The fellow's voice was thunder; the ſailors ſung in 


the ſtorm, and the maſter's oaths were louder than 


the waves; the third day was a dead calm, and he 


ſwore louder than ever. If the winds were of this 
man's making, thought I, he would not be content 


with them, a fayourable breeze ſprung up as if it ad WW 


come at his calling, I thought it was coming, ſays - 


he, put her before the wind, it blows fair for our 
port. But where is your port, again I aſked him? 


Sir, ſays he, I can now anſwer your queſtion as I | 


ſhould do; with God's leave I am bound to Bour- 


deaux; every thing at ſea goes as it pleaſes Gd. i 11 
My heart ſunk at the name of my native city. I Wu 


was freighted, added he, from London with a cargo _ 
of goods of all forts for the poor ſufferers by the 


earthquake; I ſhall load back with wine for my 
owners, and ſo help out à charitable voyage 


with ſome little profit, if it pleaſe God to bleſs our 
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endeavours. - Heyday |: thought * how. fair wee- 
ther changes this ſellow's note; Lewis, ſaid- he, 
to a handſome youth, who ſtood at his elbow, we 

will now ſeek out this Monſieur Chaubert at Bou. 
deaux, and get payment of his bills on your account. 
dhe / me your bills, ſaid I, for 1 am Chaubert. He 
produced them, and I ſaw my own. name forged to 


i bills in favour of the villain, who had ſo treacher- 


'ouſly.dealt with me in the affair of the woman who 
Was to have been my wife. Where is the wretch, 


ſaid I, who drew theſe forgeries? The youth burſt 


into tears; he is my father, he replied, and turned 
away. Sir, ſays the maſter, I am not ſurprized to 
find this fellow a villain, for I was once a trader 
in afſluence and have been ruined by his means and 


reduced to what you ſee me ; but I forgive what he 


has done to me; I can earn a maintenance and am 
as happy in my preſent hard employ, nay happier 
than when I was rich and idle; but to defraud his 
own ſon proves him an unnatural raſcal, and, if L had 

kim 1 would bang! him at the mizen aj wy 
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| HAUBERT": narrative nie e 
. «© When the Engliſh mariner ſaid; he forgave 


the villain who had ruined him, I deſpiſed him in 


my heart for his folly; but when he declared he was 
happier in his preſent condition, than in his former 
_ Proſperity, I began to ſtagger in my opinion and 
thought within myſelf there was wiſdom in what he 
aid: 1 looked him ſtedfaſtly in the face and 'faw 
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ed my eyes inwards on my heart, and aw it rent 
with indignation, anguiſh and revenge; there 1 is 
r profit in reſignation, ſaid I within myſelf, and | 
looking at the youth, who had now again. turned 
towards us, I e the features of her, who 
I had once ſo fondly idolized: Tell me, ſaid I, if 
that youth be not the ſon of my once beloved Ma- 
rianne, deſcribing her name and perſon; I was right 
in my conjeQure; my blood boiled with Vengeance, 


and in the bitterneſs of my heart ! exclaimed--- nk 


Accurſed villain as he was, who robbed me of life's 


| only bleſſing | for bis ſake I renounce and hate man- 


kind: You may indeed. forgive him, for. he only 
; defrauded you of your fortune; {wards me his 


treachery. is unpardonable, for he ſediiced the „ | 


tions of the woman, on whom my heart was fixed; 
buͤt for that villain I had been married to „ tab 
Had you ſo ? interpoſed the Engliſh-matiner, then 
you have great reaſon to thank God for your eſcape,” 
for a wretch more infamous, than the mother of that 
unhappy youth, never wore a human ſhape; but let 
her fins die with her, ſhe is gone to her account, 

and the happieſt moment of your life was that, in 
which he took her off your hands; if you will turn 
into my cabin, I will tell you her niger). As he 


ſpoke theſe words, conviction flaſhed in my face; 31 . 1 9 | 
Vas aſhamed to look up, for conſcience had awaken- ; th 


ed within me, and repentance 
ſubdue, my heart. I followed him to his cabin, and 


as he diſcourſed to me of my deliverance, the blood, 
that had been frozen at my»beart, began to melt and 
flow within my veins. - I paſſed the night 4 in prayer 5 1 | 


and interceſſion; I will return to my native country, 


© faid I, and dedicate my. future days to the ſervice.of 
Goff and his creature man: 2 this A monte . 
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Aud outſwears the orm, i in which he is finkin "Ss et 
et real 
injuries, "when I am murmuring and reviling i in the 


the werit of forgiveneſs and reſignation un 


midſt of bleflings? Man walkerh in a vain ſhadow ; 
he diſcomforteth himſelf for nought; the ways 97 
providence are ſecret and unſeen, and who can find 
. them N 971 

In the morning Teallea for the fon of MNative 
and diſcourſed with him apart; I found him modeſt, 
humble and reſigned ; he had no friend on earth 
but the Engliſhman, and to him he owed the bene- 
"fits of a liberal education; he had been trained” in 
one of the public ſeminaries i in England, where their 


youth get the rudiments of learning from their 


- maſters, and the principles of honour, courage, 
; friendſhip and magnanimity from their playmates : 


I bade him be of good. courage, for that I would be 


a father to him. He replied, that he had already 

found a father in the Englifhman, and he did nc 
doubt but he could earn 4 lieing in the occupation 
of his benefactor, whom he was determined never 
to deſert, and for whom his heart muſt ever enter- 


tain the gratitude and duty of 4 fon —Oh,' Sir, ſaid © 


he, chat man muſt have a heroic ſoul ; the injuries 


he has received from my parents can only be equal- | 


led by the bounties he has beſtowed on me; and I 
. truſt you wilf not think the worſe of me, if T deter- 


mine to abide by his fortune, and to dedicate my 
life and ſervices to that country, where I have found 


fo generous a'prote&or. * The long-repreſſed emo- 
tions of humanity now burſt ſo violently upon me, 
that they choaked my ſpeech, and I could only claſp 
the gallant boy in my arms and ſhower my” tears 
upon his neck. 

Ike ſhip had now ates dint of the 


Garonne, and alter ſome time we found ourſelves 55 
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ux; I landed 


in the magnificent port of Bourd | 
with the maſter of the veſſel, whilſt young Lewis re- 
mained on board in charge of his benefaQor's papers 
and effects: The firſt object that met our view. was 
a gibbet erected on the quay, before the door af :a © 


of juſtice were in the act of diſmiſſing a wretched _ 


merchant, before whoſe door he was about to ſuffer. © 
My God, [exclaimed the Engliſhman, it is the father 
of young Lewis: At the word we both ſprung for- 
ward. to the ſcaffold, and as we advanced his eyes | 1 
encountered ours. Oh Chaubert, Chaubertl the © 

poor wretch exclaimed, I pray you let me ſpeak to 
you before I die.---My trembling limbs fcarce-ſerv- Tb 
ed to mount the ſcaffold---Father, ſays he, to a Car - 


have pet gne confeſſion to make to you in thje 
hearing of this imured friend; I have abuſed the © 
confidence of the moſt generous of men, nay more 

[ have attempted his life by poiſon, and the woman, 
whoſe affections I ſeduced, was my accomplice in 
the attempt. You may remember, Sir, continud 
he, the very day before you diſcovered our erimi- 
nal intercourſe, as you was fitting at your meli! 
vith Marianne and me, in the gaiety of your heart 
that woman gave you a large glaſs. of wine to drink - 
o your approaching nuptials ; your favourite ſpaniel  -- 
leaped upon your arm, as you was lifting the cup to 
jour lips, and daſhed it on the floor; yo may re» 
member, Chaubert, that in a ſudden rage of pam 
lon, Which you was ever prone to, you violently | | 
truck the creature in à vital part, and laid it-dead ©. 
pon the ſtroke: It was the ſaving moment of y, 
e, the cup was W a low but painful death 
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merchant's compting-houſe, and the execution es 1 


longer worthy to remain in it; he had robbed the 
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bal been your fate, ind in that ee ee 
your guardian angel: The next day we repeated the 

attempt, but you was a ſecond time preſerved by a 
ttimely diſcovery of our criminality. Be thankful 


to God's providence, ſubdue your paſſions and prac- 
tiſe reſignation; I die repentant ; if it be poſſible, 


8 forgive me, as e eee have n os al 


wen.” 75) 2 
Here ends the W of Obenber ws 
I do not mean to expoſe my . ente 
25 ridicule by maintaining that every thing happens to 
every man for the beſt, but I Will Jr: that he, 
who makes the beſt of it, fulfils the part of a wiſe 
and good man: Another thing may be ſafeſy ad- 
vanced, namely, that mati is not competent to de- 
cide upon the good or evil of many events, which 
befal him in this life, and we have authority to ſay, 
Moe be to him that calls god cuil, and evil good ! | 
could wiſh that the ſtory of Chaubert, as I have 
given it, might make that impreſſion upon any one 
of my readers, as it did upon me, when I received 
it -; and I could alſo wiſh, that I felt myſelf worth) 
to add to it the experience of many occurtences in 
my own life, to which time and patience have given 
Colours very different fran thoſe wy "WORE upon 
| their firſt appearance. 
When men ſink into  diſpondeney'vor deb out 
into rage upon adverſities and misfortunes, it is no 
proof that providence lays a heavier burthen upon 
them than they can bear, becauſe it is not clear that 
Pl 42 have erte all the b rev reſources of the 


The N dee des, ail they become 

1 he maſters, as a horſe may be pampered till he gets 
tte better of his rider; but early diſcipline will pre- 
- : COR * * the helm in — of rea- 


fon. 
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ſon. 7 11-1 we put: our chlares . e wa” 
correction, why ſhould we, Who ate but children of 
*. er growth, grow refractory and complain, when 


e father of all things ae eee correction 


. 


. adverſity on out heads? 0 


Amongſt the fragments 5 8 the comic _ To 


poet, there is a patt of a dialogue preſeryed between 
a Maſter and his Servant, whoſe names are not 
given, which falls in with the ſubject I am ſpeaking 
of; theſe fragments have been collected Fae the 
works of the ſcholiaſts and grammarians, and many 
of them have been quoted by the fathers of the 
Chriſtian church for the moral and pious maxims - 
they contain; as they lie out of the general track of. 
moſt men's ſtudies, and have real merit in them- - 
ſelves, I think the reader. will not be diſpleaſed, if I 
occaſionally p reſent. him with ſome ſpecimens from 
e of the Greek Comedy, and for the 
noe conclude my PEPer with the following wank 

[T's wk.” N 

Servant. &. W Kile: you 15 0 Ye! drive 2wa 7 for- _ 
„ row; it is the worſt company a man can keep. 


A. . Whit live, Sirrah? Why there is E 


«no living. without it. | 
Servant. Never tell ano. Sir - The wound; of 
4 the mind ate not to be healed: by the tears of the 
„ eyes: If they were, who would be without the 
% medicine? They ould he the beſt family: phyſic 


sin nature ; and if nothing but money wonld buy - 
0 „ann you eould nat pay too dearly for. the pur 
* chaſe. But alack-a · day, what do they avail? * 


Weap, or weep not, this ſtubborn. world of ours 


ill haye its way; ſighing and Sroaning, take ay. 25 


c word for it, is but labaur loſt. 


Maler. Granted: for its uſe I. vill a ot 3 | 
« 3 nor a OTA 1; n diſpute its neceſ- 
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4. na It is as natural for the eyes to ted! tears, 
- 1 in affliction, as for a tree to drop its e, in 


40 autumn. 0 0 * "4 4 1 * 3h a 
 * Gbrwans. 4 That Lien ; the neceſſity af evil I 
+ admit, but not the. neceſlity of bewailing it. 


5 Mark how your maxims and mine differ; you 


% meet misfortune in the way, L let misfortune 
« meet me: There are two many evils in life, that 
no man's wiſdom can avoid; but he is no wiſe 
man who multiplies too many by more: Now 


5 my philoſophy teaches me, that amongſt all the 


evils you complain of, there is:no-evil:ſo great as 
« your complaint itſeſf: Why it drives a man 


cut of his ſenſes, out of his health, nay at laſt 


« out of the world; ſo ſhall it not me; if misfor- 


„ tune will come, i cannot help it; but if la- 
mentation follows it, that is my fault, and a fool 
of his own N my yoo PR is a wol 
indeed. 


„ ee, 64 © Say you ſo, San — 5 1 bold 
« your inſenſibility to be of the nature of a brute ; ; 
© my failings I regard as the prerogative of a man; 
thus, although we differ widely in our . 


© each acts up to his proper character. 


Servant. If I am of the nature of a 3 | 
c cauſe I fear the Gods and ſubmit to their will, 


4 the Gods forgive me l If it be the prerogative 


of a man, to ſay I will not bear misfortunes; I will 


4 not ſubmit to the decrees of the Gods, let the 


Gods anſwer that for themſelves l I am apt to 
-* think its no great mark of courage to deſpair, nor 
any ſure proof of weakneſs to be content If a 


% man were to die of a diſappointment, how the 


| &. vengeance does it come to paſs that any body is 


<« left alive? You may, if you think well of it, 
1 1 n of the. hee" turn their 
FR 5 $7 LOS intended 
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LE 3 bleſſings into actual 8 put 1 3 
6. 05 not think their work will be mended by your { 


* 


6 means; you may, if you pleaſe, reſent it With a 


« high hand, if your mother, or your ſon, or friend 


Kt ſhould take the liberty to die, whenyou wiſh on. . 1 | 


« to live; but to me it appears 2 natural” event, 
hic no man can keep off from his own perſon, 

« or that of any other; you may, if you think ſt 

0 worth your While, be very miſerable, When this 
6 woman miſcarries, or that woman is brought to 
«bed; you may torment yourfelf, becauſe yoyr 

o mother has a cough, or your miltreſs drops a tear; 
in ſhort your may ſend yourſelf out of the world 
* with ſorrow, but ! think 1 it better to ak uy 22 

61 in it 88 be happy. . 
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is included within the æta of Piſiſtratus and 

the death of Menander the comic“ poet, may be 
juſtly ſtiled the literary age of Greece. 1 propoſe 
to dedicate ſome of theſe papers to a review of that 
period); but as the earlier ages of poetry, "though 
in general obſcure, yet afford much intereſting 
matter of enquiry, it will be proper to take up the 
Athenian hiſtory” from its origin, becauſe it is ſo 
connected with the account I mean to give, that 1 
cannot otherwiſe preſerve that order and continua- 
tion in point of time, Which perſpicuity requires. 
This account may properly be called a hiſtory of of 
the human undeſtanding within a period peculiarly | 
f to the e of Bens 3 __ ee 
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Leine lots that my labour will i in the 6b . 

nich any thing more than what every literary man 

has ſtored in his memory, or can reſort to in "=p | 
books, ſtill it will have the merit at leaſt of bein 

ſeleddion uninterrupted and unmixed with ot 5 : . 
* events, that croud and obſcure it in the original re- | 
lations, to which he muſt otherwiſe refer. _'The 

wars, both foreign and domeſtic, which the ſmall 
communities of Greece were perpetually engaged 

in, occupied much the major part of the hiſtorian's | 
attention, and the reader, whoſe enquiries are di- 

rected to the ſubje& I am about to treat of, muſt 

make his way through many things, not very in- 
tereſting to an elegant and W e raind, 12 0 

be can diſcover 


buying nahe 4 Ef: yi ; util n 


Such will not envy me the labour. of having waded 
through a heavy maſs of ſcholiaſts and grammarians, 
or heſitate to prefer accepting the reſult of my en- 
quiries to the taſk of following the like, track in 
Purſuit of his own. * 
The Athenians were a moſt 88 people; ; 
eminent in arms and in arts: Of their military 
atchievements I do not profeſs to treat, and if the 
reader takes leſs delight in hearing of the ravages of 
war than of the progrels of literature, he may in the 
contemplation of theſe. placid ſcenes, undiſturbed, 
by tumult and unſtained with blood, experience 
ſome degree of that calm recreation of mind, which 
deludes life of its ſolicitude, and forms the e 3 
rate enjoyment of a contemplative man. 
Ogyges is generally ſuppoſed to have been the 
founder of the Athenian monarchy, but in what æra 
of the world we ſhall place this illuſtrious. perſon, 
whether he was Noah or one of the Ti hae * | 
ſon 


1 uE 0 8 8 2 * V R. 229 
= fon e ngen or contemporary with; loſe 
enquiry, which the learned have agitsted. WI: 
much zeal and very little ſucceſs. It is however 
v greed that there was a grievous: fload.in his time, _ 
which deluged the province afterwards called Atti- i 
ca; but that happily for King Ogyges being a per- 
ſon of giganticiſtature, he ſarvived the general cala - | 
mity. A period 6f one hundred and eighty-nine 
years ſucceeded to this flood, in which: this provinge 
remained ſo depopulated, chat it is generally ſup- 
poſed no king reigned over it till the time of Ce- 
crops, the founder of Athens, from him at haſt | 
named Cearop ia. i 
Cecrops made many de {inlitutes; for the 
benefit of his riſing ſtate during along reign of fifty = 
years, and, by-eſtabliſhing the, rites of matrimony, 
aboliſhed: the promiſcuous commerce of the ſexes,. 4 
in which they lived before his time; by theſe and 
other regulations upon a general numbering of all 
his ſubjects, he found the male adults in his domi- 
nions to amdunt to twenty thouſand, every perſon 
of the above deſctiption being directed to bring a 
ſtone in his hand and caſt it down in a ſtated place: 
_ This prince, being an Egyptian, introduced the my- 
thology of his native country, upon which. ſo many 
SGrecian fables were formed, and from which a 
learned modern has with great ſagacity traced a very 
curious analogy with the Moſaic accounts of the 
early ages: The Greeks adopted the fables qithout 
eomprehending their alluſions, and hereupon form- 
ed the conſtitution of a religion, which kept poſſeſ- 
ſion af great part af the world, till revelation diſpel- 
led its errors and enlightened the Gentile Rations. 
Till Cecrops eredted altats to Jupiter, mate ba- 
tions and eſtabliſhed his worſhip, he was not known 
in Sas a * W ſet vp A of Mer - 
„9 e vans. > 
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reader recollects the ſtory Ovi 
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*ury, ſacrificed to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, a und 


Minerva, and was in fact the inſtitutor of the Pagan 
theology: The Gods of Cecrops were ſoon made 


_ -ufeful inſtruments in the hand of the founder of a 
monarchy, for before he could induce his people to 
cultivate the dry and barren country of Attica, he 


was forced to play off his new machinery, by raiſ- 


ing a conteſt in heaven between Neptune and Mi- 
nerva for the patronage of Cecropia, the capital of 


dais neyw⸗ empire: He found intereſt enough with the 


deities to turn their deciſion in Minerva's favour ; 
and by this contrivance he diverted his ſubjeQts 
from their maritime attachments to agriculture, and 
particularly to the cultivation of the olive: To 
hen ſtill further the tutelary title of Minerva, 
He enforced the dedication of the city by changing 
its name from Cecropia to Athenz, a ſacrifice few 
founders would have made, and a ſtrong proof of 
his good ſenſe and talents for Lee If the 
relates of Minerva's 
treatment of Erechthonius, Cecrops s ſon, he will not 


- conceive highly of the gratitude, or even purity of 


that virgin deit *'s character; though as we are ſet- 


ing out upon t Athenian ground, it may be not 
very prudent” to talk ſcandal of Minerva; 


At t n 1 0 Nate MEAN: negat angutrs apertus. 
5 (Dar. Phyrg. lib, 2.) 


bid 5 7 his new government for the 
ſpace of fifty years, but his attachment to his native 
foil of Egypt drew him into an unlucky expedition 
with King Pharaoh, in whoſe company he was 
- -drowned in the Red Sea, whilſt in purſuit of the 


I ; notwithſtanding which we are informed 
upon the authority of the poet Euripides, that he 


e 155 the * ſphere, and became a 
f conſtel- 
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3 of ſome dignity. after his death; ; and 
if we conſider what obligations this Prince had con- 
ferred on the Gods, as well as men, we ſhall not 
think him too highly rewarded z. on the contrary. we 
muſt own he Was rather hardly. dealt with both . 
Minerva as well as Mercury; the former of Which 
ſhut his ſon in a cheſt in company with: a dragon, 
and the latter betrayed his daughter i into a falſe ſtep; 5 5 
an attachment, which though it does not convict her  - 

of vulgarity of taſte, certainly does no credit to the 
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chaſtity of her es or the gratitude of her ſe-. 14 i 
_  Cranaus ſuzceeded on the death of Cecrops, and 15 
after a reign of nine years was depoſed by Am- 7 55 
phictyon, who ſeized the throne of Athens 2 — 


rendered his name memorable to poſterity by eſta--ꝝꝛ 
bliſhing the great Council or Law - Courts of tzùe 
te Amphictyons, who held their meetingsat Ther. 
mopylæ. This prince introduced the practice of _ | 
diluting and mixing ines; a practice that obtained _. 
through all Greece for many ages; in memory of. _—_ 
which ſober inſtitution, Amphictyon erected an Mi 
altar to Bacchus the Upright and placed it in- 
the temple of the Hours: He alſo conſecrated an 
altar to the nymphs near at hand in the ſame tem- 
ple, that mankind might thereby be kept i in mind of. 
the gracefulneſs of temperance, and it is not ealy. 
to find any inſtance in the Pagan worſhip,” where 
ſuperſtition has been applied to more elegant or 
moral purpoſes. In ſmall'communities ſuch regus _ 
lations may be carried into effect, where all the. - 
people are under the eye of the ſovereign, and m- 
the ſame ſpirit of reformation: Amphictyon publiſh- 
ed an edit, that none of his ſubjects ſhould indulge” 
themſelves in the uſe of undiluted. wine, except in 
one pe glaſs a their Wan to 225 them a 4 1 
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25 of the potency of the God; undet this iges, 
be permitted the free uſe of diluted wines, Provided 
they obſerved in their meetings to addreſs their li- 
bations 10 Jupiter the preſeryer of man's health. 
This virtuous uſurper, after an adminiſtration of 
> years, was in his turn expelled from the throne 
of Athens by that Erechthonius, the ſon of Cecrops, 
_ whom Minerya ſhut up in a cheſt with his compa- 
nion the dragon, and committed to the keeping of 
his ſiſters : This is the perſon whom Homer men- 
tions in his ſecond book of the Tliad by the name of 
' Erechtheus: He is celebrated for having firſt 
yoaked horſes to a chariot, and alſo for e 
the uſe of ſilver coin in Attica. | 


Primus Erechthonius currus et aver * 
Fre Eguos, ropidi/q:; ; rolis infiftere Victor. 


But the . which have rendered * 
name of Erechtheus famous to all poſterity, are 
thoſe of the Eleuſynian Myſteries and the feaſts of 
the Panathenza- "The firſt of theſe he eſtabliſh- 
ed in. honour of Ceres, on account of a ſeaſonable 
ſupply of corn from the granaries of Egypt, when 
the city and territory of Athens were in imminent 
danger of ſtarving by an extraordinary Yrought : 
Theſe ſacred myſterie? were of Egyptian origin, 
and as they conſiſted of forms and rites, vnin- 
telligible to the vulgar, and probably very little 
- comprehended even by the eden the ſecret was 

well 1 
As for the Panathenæa, thay were inſtituted, as 
their name indicates, in honour of Minerva, and 
were the great feſtival of the Athenians: The 

celebration was originally comprized in one day, 
but after wards it was extended to ſexetal, and the 
various athletic games and races, with the recitation 


- + | 
- | 


9 


a; poeans, that accompanied it, ated an im- 
- menſe reſort of ſpectators. Every ſpecies of con- 


' tention, both on foot and horſeback, drew the bold 


and adventurous to the field of fame, whilſt the 
izes for muſic and the rival diſpla we the drama 
in after-times recreated the aged, the elegant and 


the learned: The conquerors in the ſeveral games 


gave entertainments to their friends, in which they 
preſided crowned with olive in honour of the 
, guardian deity : I heſe were ſcenes of the greateſt 
feſtivity, till, when Athens had ſubmitted to the Ro- 
man yoke, thoſe ſanguinary conquerors introduced: 
the combats of gladiators into theſe favourite ſolem- 
nities. Every age had its ſhare in contributing to 
the ſpeQacle ; the old men walked in proceſſion with 
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branches of olive in their hands, the young in ar- 4 
mour with ſhield and ſpear; the labouring peaſants | 


with ſpades, and their wives with water-buckets : 
The boys crowned with garlands, and dreſſed in 
frocks or ſurplices of white, chaunted hymns to 
Minerva; and the girls followed with baſkets, in 
which the ſacrificing utenſils were contained. 


A ſuperſtition, ſupported by ſplendor, and en- 
livened with feſtivity was well calculated to heap 


2 hold gag the human 1 
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H E Eleufynian Myſteries, limes | 
Erechthonius, were celebrated in the time 


of autumn every fifth year at Eleuſis, where a great 
concourſe of people met upon the occaſion: The 


ceremonies ot initiation were : preceded by ſacri 
| fices, 
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fices, prayers, and ablutions ; z the 83 were 
exerciſed in trials of ſecrecy and prepared by vows 
of continence; every circumſtance was contrived 
to tender the act as awful and ſtriking as poſſible; 
the initiation was performed at midnight, and the 
candidate was taken into an interior ſacriſty of the 
temple with a myrtle garland on his head; here he 
was examined if he had duly performed his ſtated 
ablutions; clean hands, a pure heart and a native 
proficieney in the Greek tongue were indiſpenſible 
regquiſites; having paſſed this examination, he was 
admitted into the temple, which was an edifice of 
immenſe maghitude; after proclamation made that 
the ſtricteſt filence ſhould be obſerved, the officiat- - 
ing prieſt took out the ſacred volumes: containing 
the myſteries; theſe books were written in a ſtrange 
character, interſperſed with the figures of animals 
and various emblems and hieroglyphics; they were 
preſerved in à cavity between two large blocks of 
ſtone, cloſely fitted to each other, and they were 
carefully replaced by the prieſt with much ſolem- 
nity, after he had explained what was neceſſary to 
the initiated out of them. The initiated were en- 
joined to honour their parents, to reverence the 

immortal Gods and abſtain from particular ſorts of 
diet, particularly tame fowls, lich, beans and cer- 
tain ſorts of e | 
W hen this was finiſhed, the priefis began to play 
of the whole machinery of the temple in all its. 
terror; doleful groans and lamentations broke out 
from the fane, thick and ſudden darkneſs involved 
the temple, momentary. gleams of light flaſhed forth 
every now and then with tremblings, as if an earth= - 

quake had ſhaken the edifice ; ſometimes theſe - 
coruſcations continued long enough to diſcover all 
n of 127 ſhrines 60 images, accompanied 
e 


. 


7 hereafter ; and they were in ſuch general reſpeQ, ö 


that. it afforded great cauſe of reproach againſt So- 


crates, for having neglected his. initiation. The : | 
vows of ſecrecy and the penalties to be inflicted. 
on violation, were as dining as could 5 be | 


. deviſed. 


Hitherto the ing ſlate of . had not hoon 4 
- engage in war, but no ſooner was it involved in 
diſputes with the Eleuſynians on account of ſome _ | 
prædatory incurſions, than the idea tock its riſe 
of devoting human victims to appeaſe the hoſtile - ! 
divinities, and to purchaſe conqueſt by the obla- 1 
tion of what was dearelt and moſt valuable. in 
I 2 


As . now 33 3 the time of : 


| Homer, who records inſtances of this ſort, it may 


bee curious to mark when that 81 W cor 


had 
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1 voices. in concert, dancings and muſic ; , ;\at = 
other times during. the darkneſs ſeverities were ex- / 
erciſed upon the initiated by perſons unſeen, i 
they were dragged to. the ground. by the hair of 
their heads, and there beaten, and laſhed with © 
ſtripes, without knowing from whom the. blows pro- 
ceeded, or why they were inflicted: Lighthings = 
and thunderings and dreadful apparitiong were c- 
caſionally played off with every invention to terri ß 
and aſtoniſh ;' at length upon a voice crying out 
Coenx ] Ompax ! The ceremony was concluded and 
the initiated diſmiſſed. The garment worn upon 
this occaſion was not to be laid aſide, whilſt it would 
hang together, and the ſhreds were then to be de- 
dicated at. ſome ſhrine, as a tattered trophy f 
the due performance of the myſteries of Ceres. 
Theſe initiations were conceived. to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit a WM 
man for a more dignified [pea amongſt the bleſt - k 
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had its origin. No example occurs to me in this | 
ian ſtory antecedent to Erechthonius, who in obe- 
dience to an oracle, ſacrificed one of his daughters, 
and ſome ſay all, to purehaſe thereby ſucceſs againſt 
the Eleuſynians. It is however 4 matter of leſs 
wonder than regret how this idea ſhould obtain o 
generally : when a people are in the habit of mak- 
ing animal ſacrifices a part of their worſhip, and 
whoſe religion it is to believe that interceſſion can 
be made to the Gods, and favours: obtained by the 
blood of victims taken from the brute creation;'the 
thought of aſcending a ſtep higher in the dignity of 
the oblation, naturally leads to the hope of purchaſ- 
ing a greater reward. With theſe ideas enthuſjaſtic 
_ "ſpirits, ike Decius and Curtius amongſt the Ro- 
mans, ruſhed upon ſelf· deſtruction, and Erechtho- 
nius, king of Athens, devoted his daughter, Codrus 
hiniſelf— If the blood of bulls and goats and the aſbes 
a heifer, ſprinkling the untlean, ſantlifieth to the 
* purifying of the fleſh, how -much more Mall the blood, 
dec. Bee. There is a wild magnanimity in the idea 
highly captivating. ' Cicero more than once alludes 
to this action of Erechthoritus and in his oration for 
Sextius exclaims, Shall I afrer fo many illuſtri- 
% ous deeds ſhrink. from death, which even the 
% daughters of Erechthonius, with all the weak- - 
s neſs of their ſex about them, reſigned themſelves 
. to without regret ?*” Let the mind be poſſeſſed 
with the perſuaſion of immortal happineſs annexed 
to the act, and there will be no want of candidates 
_ © to ſtruggle for the glorious prerogative. -Erechtho- 
nius and his daughters were aſſociated to the deities 


= after their death, altars were dedicated and a temple 


erected to them in the citadel of Athens, where 

divine honours were paid to their memories. The 

Heufyn ntans were defeated and deſpoiled of all-they 
: E 


/ 


joyment : Their king 


\ Zgevs | in 


Fut Gre * 
poſſeſſed, except the myſteries of Ceres aboremen-. 
tioned; of theſe they were left in undiſturbed en- 1 
Eumolpus was flain in 
battle, but Neptune, whoſe ſon he was, revenged 
his loſs by fring his conqueror dead with his ys 


trident. 


T hus periſhed Erecteh6iiios by W baue, 7 


if we take the authority of Euripides the tragic 


poet, after he had reigned fifty years in Athens: In 
his time the people of Attica, heretofore called 
Cecropians; took the name of Athenians : Ovid, 
whoſe metamorphoſes mix much antient truth with #4 
fable, ſays that this prince at his death left it 
doubtful with poſterity, whether he excelled moſt | 
in Juſtice as a King, or in military glory as a 55 


' General. 


_ Fgeus, is: rept father if "Theſeus, whe 1 
oo king of Athens, reckoning from Cecraps, - 
2 00 


ſon of Pandion HI. grandſon, of Erechthonius, 


the crown having deſcended regularly from father bs 
to ſon through ſeveral generations + After remain. 
ing childleſs tor ſeveral years be conſulted the oracle 


at Delphi upon the mode of obtaining an heit; to 


a very plain queſtion he obtained a very Mrs. | 
anſwer, and, not being able to ſolve the znigma 
himſelf, confpltht ſevera 


perſons upon the interpre- 


tation dfi it, and amongſt 
King of Trœzene, from whoſe ſagacity he promiſed 


himſelf a ſolution of the difficulty: This wile prince 


had a daughter named thra, and ſhe having ad- 


mitted Ægeus to a ſecret conſultation by night in 
the fane of Minerva, proved a more able interpre- 
ter of the Delphee oracle than her father, and put 
poſſeſſion of his wiſhes by bearing him a 
ſon : 'This 15 was the hero Theſeus, but it cannot 


de diſguiſed, that a doubt was ſtarted whether Nep- 
tune 


— 


— 
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others his friend' Pittheus, 
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tune had not a better claim to the child than 
for the princeſs Æthra is charged with $764 05 
both viſiters in the ſame evening; and when the con- 
troverſy lies between à mortal and an immortal 
| lover, the moſt that can be ſaid for Ægeus is, that 
it leaves the caſe doubtful. © The king of Athens 
put in his claim by leaving his ſword: and ſandals in 
FE _ cuſtody of Echra, when he underſtood ſhe was 
Pregnant, enjoining her to let the child, if he proved 
a ſon, remain at 'Trezene, until he OREN. adult, | 
and had firength enough to remove a block of ſtone, 
under which he depoſited his pledges ; on the hilt 
olf the ſword, which was ivory, he cauſed to be 
aved his name and titles, and Zgeus declared 
be would acknowledge the bearer of thoſe pledges, 
and adopt him as his heir: This being done, he 
returned to Athens and celebrated the Panathenza 
with uncommon ſplendor. 8 
This monarch filled the throne of Athens for the | 
* pace of forty eight years, and terminated his life by 
. 2 himſelf into the ſea, thence called Rgennn, 
in deſpair upon diſeovering the veſſel, that brought 
bis ſon Theſeus from his Rea expedition againſt 
the Minotaur, approach the ſhores of Attica with 
black fails, when the ſignal of life and victory was 
to be the contrary diſplay of white ones, which 
Theſeus by a fatal negle& had failed to put up 
upon. his coming in ſight of the coaſt. | 
The impatient and deſpairing parent precipitated 
Fick into the ocean, and the ſon ſucceeded to his 
throne. There is no hero in antiquity, who for 
his magnanimity, his adventures, or the exquiſite 
beauty and perfection of his form and a No 
been more celebrated than Theſeus: In ſome of 
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the actions of his life he performed real and dif- 
| tinguiſhed ſervices to his 5 in others he 
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* appears. to have been governed. merely by an extra- 15 
yagant and wild paſſion for adventure: No hero bas ; 
| fortiſhed more themes to the poets, and few princes 
| have at times deſerved better of their ſubjeQs : By 
1 valour in action and the terror of his name he 
cared. many regions of thoſe lawleſs clans of rob- MK 
bers and plunderers, with which they were infeſted, 
tothe diſgrace and danger of ſociety.: Ambitious to 
- entilate the fame of his contemporary Hercules, he 
ſeems ſometimes to have forgotten, that he had ſub- 
jects under his care andcommand; and roved about 5 
5 queſt. of adventures, the general champion of - 
_ "diſtreſs. and the ſworn exterminator of monſters and 
tyrants, wherever they were to be found! Preced- 
ed by his axe-bearers in commemoration of his de- 
 ſtru&ion of the.robbers, andcarrying on his ſhoulder 
the ponderqys club of Corynetes,, whom he van- 
_ - quiſhed, he marched in triumph to Delphi like ano- © 
+4 E 5 Hercules after his labours : The bull of Crete ha 
and Marathon and the Cremmyonian boar werfe 
trophies, that might vie with the Hydra; and Cor- 
cyon, r b he ſlew, was as formidable a champion ws: 
as Antæus, and fixed the triumph of agilſty over. i 
ſtrength: He killed Progrpſtes, Aboſe ouch was = 
a fatal as the den of Cacus. © * 1 
Theſeus upon his acceſſion to the government of 
| Attica reformed. the (tate of juſtice, and amended. 
the condition of his ſubjeQs by many kingly regu- 
lations ; before his time the people were diſperſed 
about the country in ſmall and ſeparated clans, more 
| like the ſettlements of ſavages than a regular com- 
munity ; the police of courſe was very imperfect; 
the laws were merely local and arbitrary, nor aid | 
they generally agree in the ſame definition or dif-" . {i 
tribution of juſtice ;- to remedy theſe evils he en- 
ou 8. i aſſembled ad Pops. from all 
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darts, fixed them to a reſidence in Athens and eſta- 


© bliſhed general courts of Jaw and juſtice, where al! 
| his ſubjeQs might reſort'to decide their properties, 


or compoſe their wrongs, by ſtated rules and inſti- 
Theſe are ſervices beneficial to mankind, the ac- 


tions of a patriot king and legiflator, infinitely ſu- 
perior to the extermination of boars or bulls, the 


untavelling a labyrinth, or conflicting with a wrelt- 


ler. One ſhould have thought that the rambling. 


- ſpirit of Thefeus might henceforward have ſubſi- 


ded, and, if Hercules had not been upon earth, this _ 
would probably have been the cafe, and he would 


have deſcended to poſterity one of the greateſt cha- 


tacters in antient hiſtory 3" but the expedition _ 
againſt the Amazons drew him out upon freſh and 
fooliſh adventures, and, though his friendſhip and 
his amours may have furniſhed 'pleafing tales and 
fables to Heſiod and others, the hiſtorian will do 


| well to paſs over this period of his fit in fees 


e Ku” Foo 4 EIT LIES 12 * * n vo OY | 0 
It ſuffices to relate that Meneſtheus took advan- 


in power, that Theſeus on his return finding it im- 


ofible to difpoſſeſs him of his uſurped authority 


retired to Scyros, and there either put a vol untary 


end to his life, or was deſtroyed by Lycomedes. 


In the reign of Meneſtheus the famous ſiege of 


Troy, memorable to all ages, was undertaken by the 


on joint forces of all the Grecian principalities : The 


combined fleets, aſſembled at Athens and t6ok their 
final departure from that port: Agamemnon con- 


| ducted a. hundred ſhips from Mycene, Menelgus 


ſixty from Sparta and Meneſtheus joined with fifty: 


» 


45 The latter excelled all the Generals of Greece, 


8 He - Neſtor 
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anging and It >. troops in order of batt 
1 has left this. t imony in his favour, and hu 


authority is as indiſputable as-the record is immor- 


tal ; »the't6wn was taken in the laſt year of Meneſ- 
theus's life and reign: be died in the iſland of 
ee, and being one of the chiefs incloſed in the 
Trojan horſe, had a. leading ſhare in the capture 
NOOR of that celebrated city. - - _.. 


Ne chief Bike thee, Meneftheus, Gree could e 
„ To martial armies in the duſty field, 1 
„ Th'-extended wings of battle to diſplay, 

Or eloſe th' e ed hoſt in firm artaß; 

e Neſtor alone; * by length of 9 , 

„ Far martial condut ou TR”, r. | 
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. has ſupplied a ſubjeQ to an Foot poem, 
which remains the wonder of all time and the un- 


rivalled ſtandard of the epic art. It muſt be owned 


no poet ever made a happier choice, for hat could 
de more intereſting to a Grecian reader, than the 


' recital:of an action founded in juſtice and termi-. | 
nated in ſucceſs ? The event itſelf was magnificent; 


a a coalition of the Grecian ſtates in vindication of 
an injured prince, Who was one of their number. 
Had it recorded the expedition of one great mo- 


narch againſt another, it is eaſy to comprehend how | | 


much that brilliant variety of character, which now 
l ſuch dramatie luſtre to the compoſition, would 


loſt ran of ſuch a fubje& ; Whereas 
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| Nee only excepted; 'in. military ſcience fo ar- 
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the emulation of the rival leaders conſtitutes that 


mination of character, which render the Iliad ſo 
peculiarly enchanting. a The juſtice of the under- 
taking fortifies the poet with a moral, which ſeeures 
the good opinion of his readers, and intereſts them 
cordially in his cauſe; it is ſo permanent a pledge 
for their good wiſhes, that it enables him to throw 
into the ſcale of the Trojans every epiſode of pity; - £ 
every ornament of magnanimity and valour, which 
can beautify his poem without the danger of creat- 
ing falſe prejudices in behalf of the offenders . in 
ſhort we can mourn for Hector, and not regret the 


victory of Achilles. 


he created them, his invention was almoſt miracu- 
lous. The period at which he wrote was no leſs 
fortunate, being neither too remote to impair the | _ 
intereſt of his ſubject, nor ſo near the time of the 
action, as to confine his fancy to the limits of tric 
hiſtorical truth. So wonderful an aſſemblage: of 


a paſſion in the human breaſt but will find its ruling 
intereſt gratified by the peruſal; and it is ſo happily -. 
contrived, that the combination of thoſe parts, mul- 
titudinous as they are, never violates the uniformity 
of deſign ; the ſubject remains ſimple and entire; 
our ideas never ſtray from the main object of the 
poem, though they are continually carried out 
upon excurſions through the regions of earth and 
heaven upon the ſtrongeſt pinions of faney. The 
manner in which Homer employs his deities, with 

F the machinery that accompanies them, gives an 
ama ing brilliancy to the pictureſque and deſcriptive . 
powers of the poem; the virtues, vices, prejudices, 
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boil — 


compound action, that ſtriking contraſt and diſeri: 


If Homer found theſe incidents ready FR ; 54508 5 
- hands, their combination was ſupremely happy; if 155 4 


parts meet in this great work, that there is not 


. * 
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of nature; theſe extraordinary perſonages, at the 


2 ſame time that they. take a part very eſſential to the 
action of the drama, bring about the incidents by 


thoſe fudden and ſupernatural means, which mortal 


heroes of the moſt. romantic fort could not fo readi- TY 


effect. This is an advantage on the part of a 


Nn 


„ * 
: 4. f 1 
4 : 2 85 


pat ar thoſe. imaginary beings ſet them on 1 
level with human nature ſo far as to give us an un. 
_ tereſt in their ſituations, which a juſter repreſenta- 

tion of ſuperior eſſences could not impatt; while 
their, immortality and power are engines in the _. | 
poets hand, whoſe influence is unlimited by the laws s 


| £0 poet for which the Chriſtian writer has no 
ſubſtitute ; for thoſe moderns, who in order tocreate 


ſurprize, have inyented capricious beings to produce 


extravagant events above the reach of human pow 


ers, and below the dignity of divine, violate our 


reaſon, whilft they ſtruggle. to amuſe our fancy 3 7 

but the Pagan theoriſt can find a deity: for every 
purpoſe without giving ſcandal to the believer, or 
revolting the philoſopher. 


Amongſt the numberleſs lon of 855 Tlad | 


there i is none more to be admired. than the correct 


xl 


preciſion, with-which Homer draws. his characters 
and preſerves them uniformly through the poem; 


an excellence, in which Virgil and the Roman 


poets in general are greatly his inferiors: With 


Homer 8 heroes we have more than hiſtorical ac- 


quaintance, we are made intimate with their habit? 
and manners, and whenever he withdraws them for a 

time, we are certain upon the next meeting to recog- N 3 

nize and acknowledge the fame characteriſtic traces, 


that ſeparate each individual ſo. decidedly from all 
ethers, — But i it is time to return to our hiſtory. * 


After the death of Meneſtheus the crown of 4 Wilt 
| Athens e into the * of Theſeus, ang 
| N : -- wu» 
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| Demaphon his fan, who alſo was preſent at the 
ſiege of Troy, ſucceeded to his inheritance: Oxyn- 
tes, Aphidas and 'Thymtes reigned in ſucceſſion 
| after Demophon, and the line of the Erechthidæ 
expired in the perſon of Thymætes. This was a 
remarkable revolution, for that family had poſſeſſed 
the throne of Athens for a period of four el 
and twenty-nine years. The monarchy, properly ſo 
called, was now drawing to its concluſion ; Melan- 
thus, who ſucceeded to Phymætes, was a Meſlenian 
and a deſcendant from Neleus ; he had been expel- 
led from Meſſene by the Heraclidæ, and had taken 
refuge in the Athenian ſtate; he obtained the crown 
by very honourable means: Thymætes, being chal- 
lenged to ſingle combat by Xanthus, King of Boce- 
tia, declined the challenge; Melanthus accepted it 
in his ſtead, few 3 and obtained the crown 
of Athens in reward for his fucceſs; at his death it 
devolved to his ſon Codrus. The manner in which 
this prince devoted himſelf to death for his eountry 
ſcarce needs a recital, but it is not generally known 
that Codrus was in a very advanced age, when this 
event took place, and moreover that the Athenians 
= him to the deed upon the repert of Cleo- 
mantis, a citizen of Delphi, who made them ac- 
quainted with the anſwer of the oracle touching the 
- Eonditions, on which victory was to be obtained. 
The Athenians having prevailed with Codrus to 
embrace the fatal conditions of their deliverance, 
ſacrificed their aged monarch, and impreſſed with 
© the perſuaſion that Apollo would verify his predic- 
4 tion, fought and overcame their enemy. 
Codrus being dead, the government of Athens 
* underwent a material revolution, for the popular 
party, pretending a reſpect to his memory, put for- 
ak 4 e prohibiting any other perſon tc 
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e ths title of King; the cha 
| for the preſent was more ah. 3 Ep than e ep 
they did not alter the ſuccefion, nor muterletly re- 
duce the power of the monarchy.” The Prince, or 
of 5 archon; (for eath title is uſed ocesſtonal- 


) held the government for life, ſabje& notwiih- 
ing to hace to the ſtare for- bis admihiſtra- ü 


tion of publie A. 
Mecden; fon of ec; ſeconded ww. hl; fathes: 
by this new title: Thirteen princes reigned under 


this deſeription from Medon to Atcmeon incluſive,: 
conprehending ks aver of uy rented mm 


ſeven years. 

- Lowe autherdtles mndlnretty that Homer beide to 
Athens in the time of Medon, and was hoſpitably 
received by that Prince; but it is generally thought 


the age of Homer does not anſwer to e dars, aa! 
that he was born about t wo hundred years after the || 
ſiege of Troy this falls with the time of Archip® . 
pus; grandſon of Medon, and thirdperpetuaFarchong - 
in the beginning of whoſe reign Heſiod was born; 
Homer ſome. tew years after at the cloſe of it: 

Archippus reigned nineteen years 3 and this Eta ng 


Teens eſtabliſhed by the beſt *chronologiſts;” 


 Archippus, at the concluſionof whoſe adminiſtra- 7 
1 who held the government of „ 
incumbeney of fotty-one years, 


tion'we have plactd the birth of Homer, was 
ceeded 
Athens 
and he was . by Phorbas, who was thirty 


Homer! 5 
After 1 this matter oſt be let to opihivh, 


before the Inſtitution of the Olympiade — | 
obſcure, that the pre- 
' ever remain a * 1 80 
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chronicles” are ſo'v; 
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years Archon; in the period of theſe ſeventy=on& 
Fears we have the Athenian af of the” OM. = 
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"164 3 The above period 
| merit egg holding a middle place between their opi- 


of Troy and ſuch as contend he was contemporary 


the capture of Troy ; he thinks he has found in- 
- ternal evidence in ſupport of this opinion in Homers 
account of the family of Aneas, and his argument 


a againſt them, which, though perhaps it. does not 

ſietve to eſtabliſn Mr. Wood's poſition; certainly 
.confutes tlie latter chronglogiſts. Ariſtotle. places 
art Olympiad, but he eſts his conjecture upon the 


as well as the: majority in number, point to the 


preſent [ill leave i. „ 


tus at Elis: from this period we ande with 
greater chronological pteciſion: 


Athens had new modelled their government upon 


e in 5 


2 
- 


( has at leaſt the: 
nions, who ſuppoſe he was born ſoon after the ſiege. 


with Lycurgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, in 
his ingenious eſſay on the original genius and writ- 
ings of Homer, inclines to think the Iliad and 

Odyſſey were finiſhed about half a century aſter 


is acute and critical: They, who make him con- | 
temporary with Lycurgus, have internal evidence 


"Honiervincthe- ſams.epacha-arigh -lphitus'aod. the. 
| . weakeſt of all arguments; whilſt the beſt authogities, ; 
period; Which. I. have 4uggelted $ ee for wy: ; 


The laſt but ane af ee Ardke⸗ Bo 
Eſchylus, and in the ſecond year of his govern- 
ment che Olympiads were firſt inſtituted by Iphi- 


The ſucceſſor of Aſchylus and Ahe lad of che 
_ perpetual archons was Alcmæon. The people of | 


the death of Codrus by.aboliſhing the title of King, 
15 and reducing their · chief magiſtrate to be in fact ta- 
ther the firſt ſubject of the ſtate, than the monarch: 
This regulation appears to have been effected with⸗ 
out any ſtruggle on the part of the reigning family; 
ef} on. hae: now been per- 
mitted | 


the en "ol Klctines? $ NTT INV 4 
people thought fit by a freſh reform to limit the 


duration of the chief magiſtracy to the term of: he 


ten years: -Charops, brotber of Alcmzon and 
| fon of Aſchylus, was the firft decennial chens 
and this revolution” took place in the firſt 


was by theſe ſteps eſtabliſhing its liberties, ny. 
Jus and Remus were forming the embryo of 2 
mighty empire fated in the cburſe of time to be. 
come tmiſtreſs of the world 3*theſe.adventurers EY 
leted-a body of Latin ſhepherds; amongſt whom 
they had been educated, and ' ſettling: ſhoes 


on the Palatine. Mount, became the founders of: ES 


Rome: This event is. ſuppoſed to fall within- the 
period of the ſevench Olympiad, when 3 
was decennial archen. It is gene raſty e 
that. this mighty empire was ſet in mot ion from one 
| ſparks which Greece had ſcattered from the conflas! - 
gration of Troy, and which lighted on the ſhores: - 
of Italy, here it was kept alive for more than four 
centuries; till Rome was founded; but Eneas's 
Italian eolonization is a very queſtionabſe kenn 
and I am inclined to agree with Mr. Wood in his 


WIRE 


treati⁊ abovementioned, that the poſterity of Eneas 
did not migrate into Italy, but eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves im the Frdade and reigned over the ſcattered 


remains of the Frojans after the deſtruction of Ilium. Ft e 


A revolution of eighteen Olympiads produced a 
third change in the conſtitution of the Athenian go- 
vernment in favour of popular freedom, by limiting 


year of- 
the ſeventh Olympiad. . Whilſt the Athenian . | 
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the archons to one year, making the magiſtracy an- : 155 
mal: Neither was this all, for the command was 


no longer lodged in "the hands of one perſon only,” 


* of wp this firſt wh: which was s led vy pre. . 
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name; the ſecond, intitled Baſileus, took charge of 
© religious ceremonies, and the Polemarc, or-third in 
- office, had the conduct of military affairs, whilſt all 
civil and judicial buſineſs was referred to the eoun- 
cil of the remaining fix, called Theſmothetes. None 


but pure Athenians of three de ſcents could be cho- 
 fen-by lot into this-council ; an oath of office was 


. to them publicly in the portico of the 
palace, purporting that they would execute the laus 
with juſtice: and fidelity, and take no gifts either 
from their clients or the people at large. When 
they had performed their annual functions, and ac- 
. quitted themſelves without empeachment, they were 
in oourſe aggregated to the Areopagites, and held 
that ignity for life. Every thing relating to the 
© careol; orphans and widows; or the eſtates of minors, 
was veſted in the principal "magiſtrate, properly 
fliledArchon; be had the charge of divorces and 
the ſuperintendance of the parents and children of 
«A who fell in battle, and of all ſuch. citizens 
who were maintained at the public charge. | 
Of theſe annual archons Creon was the Beh end 
e. elected n on eb 8 
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$1 No. XXII. 


| = NY ck te ns | 
by annual Archons according to the altera- 


tion made in its conſtitution in the twenty fourth 


- Olympiad,, wuhout any thing occurring of import- 
ance to merit a recital from the/ time of; Creon to 
ks neee nw Draco i in the thirty- ninth 

r 


/ „ 
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jad.” The "Athenians, having redices the: 


2 power to the moſt diminutive of all 
3 repreſentati ves, an annual archon, had to all 

arance effectually eſtabliſned their liberties, 
Ut it has been the fate of freedom to have been 
turned into abuſe in all ages, and Ge ligemiouſoeſs 
and corruption of the Athenians now ſeemed in 
more want of a reform, than the prerogative of the 
king had been in the moſt arbitrary times. The 


moral purity of Draco's manners, and the ſtern in- 


flexibility of his temper fitted him for an office, that 
required both rigorous virtue and reſolute diſpatch, 
for his time was ſhort and his taſk laborious and 


full of danger: Had his power been permanent, 


it is probable he would have qualified the ſeverity 

of thoſe famous laws, which from their fapguinary 
nature were figuratively ſaid to be written in 
blood, and it is certain they breathe a ſpirit cal- 
culated rather for the extindtion of ſociety, than 
for its reformation. We muſt however admit the 
difficulty of deviſing any code of penal ftatutes, 
by which degrees of puniſhment ſhall be equitably. 
proportioned to degrees of offence. We have no 
experience or hiſtory of any ſuch code now exiſt- 

ing, or that ever did exiſt. A citizen of * 


world will not eſtimate crimes and offences by the 


ſame rule and ſtandard as à citizen of any one par- 
ticular community will 3 local circumſtances will 
give fainter or deeper colourings to crimes ac- 
cording to the peculiar - conſtitution of the * 
againſt which they are committed: The Athe- 


nians in the time of Draco were governed by n- 


nual magiſtrates, the adminiſtration of theſe magi- 

_ frates: was made ſubject to popular enquiry in its 
mination; they had expunged from their con- 
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principle, that a king cannot do wrong ; ; it wa; 


now become ſcarce poſſible that his ſubſtitute could 
By . "do right; the people ſat in judgment on their 


'* governors,” and many of the moſt. virtuous citizens 
in the ſtate ſuffered under their ſentence: Fear 


© \" reſtrained the timid. from exertion, and the allure- 


ments of power debauched the intereſted and am- 
ditious from their duty; whilſt. the magiſtrate 
aimed at popularity, the people became imtolerably 


_ » Heentious, | The rigour of Draco impreſſes us with 
2 high idea of his purity of principle; his abhor- 
rence" of the abuſes of his oredeceliors'i 1n office, 


and his indignation againſt the depravity of his 

fellow citizens embittered his judgment, and made 
5 A rather a miſant hrope, than a ſtateſman. 

Draco ſeems to have conſidered the commiſſion 

55 crimes, not in proportion to their offence againſt 

ee but according to the principle of the cri- 


minal, holding a tranſgreſſor equally guilty, whether 


he broke the law. in the leaſt tittle, or in its greateſt 
. extent ; for he puniſhed indifcriminately with death 
in both cafes : In this there is as-little-wiſdorn' as 
merey, andi it is tothe honour of Solon that he re- 


voked ſuch undiſtinguiſning and bloody laws. Juſtly 


to aſcertain and define the various degrees of hu- 
man depravity is impracticable for thoſe who can- 
not ſearch the human heart; nor in the nature of 
[things is it poſſible for any man, or council of men, 
to form a ſyſtem of puniſhments to meet the ſeveral 
degrees and definitions of crimes with proportioned - 


© » retribution : Sentence of death is at once the high- 


-:eſt exertion of authority one fellow-creature can 
exerciſe over another and the heavieſt atonement 
any offender can make to the laws of - that ſociety, 
in which he is inliſted: Draco excuſed himſelf from 
the nila of ee rat * that 

t * 


L. 


K 'Þ; BSE 1 VER. | g 


bit hewoul deviſe no puniſtiment': Weng than 
deuth ; the nature of the plea gives an inſight inio 
the character of the man, that needs no comment; 
n plain however that he had no idea of aggra- 
vating death by tortures; he dd not know, or | 
would not practice, thoſe deteſtable arts and refine- 
. ments, which now prevail n too many parts of the 
Chriſtian world, of extorting criminations and con- 
feſſions by heightening the agonies of death. The 
ſmort duration of his authority, as L before obſerv- 
cd, precipitated him upon this ſyſtem of ſeverity, 
which time and reflection would probably have 
corrected: N haſty reformer is equally to be dread- 
ed with a deliberate tyrant; legal eruelty is of all 
moſt terrible ; a lau once made is made to be ei-. % 0 
ceecuted ; the wilbof the judge cannot mitigate it, 1 b 
And the: power of the ſovereign can only releaſe 
from puniſhment, but not apportion or modify ie: 
Herein conſiſts the irreparable defect of all: eſth- 
_ - bliſhed rules of fixed puniſhment;+to include dif- ĩʒ X 
_ ferent degrees of eriminality under one and thle TR 
_ . fame. degree-of penalty is not equity, but to live-- ñ̃⁶ 
without laws at the arbitrary diſpoſal» of any hu- 
| - mary tribunal o1s- flavery of the moſt infupportadle | 
ö ſort. 8 + 4 VT at: F $1 3-48 1 
w — Athenian wasequally r 
of death, whether he pilfered a cabbage or muf- 
dered a eee decree?” If the principe 
of puniſhment does not conſiſt in revenging what is 
| Fate de in preventing the culprit from re peating 
and the community from ſuffering the like or any 
other offence from the ſame perſon, it may well be 
doubted if death need be inflicted in any caſe: the 
- terror of example, not the- ſpirit of revenge, muſt | 
conſtitute the neceſſity of ſuch a mode of puniſij- 
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hs map be deviſed; by which guilty perſons ſhall be 


from it, and if theſe. puniſhments may be ſuch as 


be intereſted to adopt then. 


E | det the 
 - guinary laus as theſe of Draco, and they had been 
in operation neatly half a century, when Solon in 


Solon was of noble birth and of an eee ſqul; 


ſelf a more uſeſul citizen on his return to ſociety: 


— ww - 4a 4a * 
. n mins 1 — 
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rhat it was on that very account he did bewail it. 
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| method the! e took for Pa Solon 


15 


mide. to atone to ſociety without eu ting them 


mall deter and terrify the evil-minded equally w un 
death itſelf, policy, independent of dae nll 


It was 1 ot to be expected, peither did it 3 | 
thenians would be amended by ſuch ſan- 


nao „ eee 


the third year of the forty-ſixth Olympiad found the 
people in as much need of reſormation, as Draco 
id in the beginning of the thir ty fifth Ol ympiad. 1 


| "0 was a friend to liberty, but a lover of order; 1 
ſcended ſtom Codrus, he was a patriot by, inherij- 
. tance though he. was a greai adept in the phileſo- 
phy of the times, it neither foured his mangers nor 
left him without attention to the public: When be 
withdrew himſelf from the: world for:the purpoſes ; 
of ſtudy and contemplation, it was to render him- 


With a ſortune rather below. mediocrity he had 
ſuch a ſpirit of betzeficence and generoſity, that he 
vas obliged in his youth to apply himſelf to c 
merce t ſupport his independence: Salot's ꝓhilo- 
ſophy did not bhoaſt any unnatutal contempt of pain 
or pleaſure; he affected no apathy ; on the con- * 
trary when be was reproached»for weeping at the 
death of his ſon, as if it was unbecoming of a wiſe 
man to be wail an evil he could not remedy, he an- 
ſuered' with à modeſt ſenſibility of his weakneſs, 


8 . 
f 
* 1 —— a6 « 


I be anecdate Plutarch gives us of Solon's 1 inter- = 
view: with his contemporary Thales, and the filly | 


WO of, 


* * 0 Wk 
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of thy 1 of cellbaey by employing a fell | 
low to make a falſe report to him of his ſon s death,” 


ing our 'reſpe@ for the ſage; Thales in the true 
ſpirit of ſophiſm triumphed in tte ſuperiority 
_ wiſdom by aveiding thoſe connections, which ſoſten 
the human heart, and vainly ſuppoſed: he ſunk * 
dignity of Solon's es by exyoling to:ricoute 


the tender feelings of the father.” „ 


The Athenians were ex . 
 unprofperous war with this people of Megara; the 


important iſland of Salamis was loſt, and ſuch was 

their deſpair of ever recovering it, that they paſſed Foy 
king: 9 an eitinen 

to propoſe the . it: Solon, who regarded. 155 


a law for a capital 


this degrading edit with honeſt 1 


ed himtelf inſane, and raſhing into dhe forum u-... 
rangued the populace, abrogated the ediQt and de- 


clared war againſt the Megarenſians: On chis oe- 


caſion he addreſſed the people im elegiat verſes o 1 
his on compoſing, one hundred in number; _ 64 


power of his mule: prevailed, for it was great; the 
People gas 


to reduce that iſland and re · annex it to his country, 


which had made: ſoch-public avowal of its-defpain. 
Solon is ſo highly celebrated as a poet, that ſome 
antient authorities have equalled him to Heſiod an 8 
even to Homer: er have few eren . 
many teſtimonies of his writings; in particular WWW 
are informed, that he compoſed vethouland/verſes 8 


on tbe commenwealth of Athens, recording: the 


ttanſactions of his'0wn time not avs hiſtory im e 
_ own-praiſe, but in his own defence, and to encoutage 


his countrymen. tn: perkiſi-in eee public-vir«: 
tue my PE 


| heightens out «ffeQion for the man, without WE - .- „ 1 
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asd of Salamis, but as the celebrated Piſiſtratus 
Was joined with him in this enterprize, t muſt not 
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ac des; and compoſed even vis aww vere, » 


hieb, Plutarch has quoted the exordium. 


He employed ſtratagem in the reduction ob che - 


be diſguiſed that ſome authorities give the ſucceſs 


ok che expedition to Piſiſtratus q both were men of 
_  gonſatamate 'addreſs and reſource; and each no 
_ © "doubt had. his ſhare of merit iwthe;ſervice; the 
reputation Solon gained by, this event was ſtill in- 
- creaſed by his . in the defence of the famous 


temple of Delphi againſtthe ſacrilegious Cirrhæans, 
though he was only. aſſeſſor to the General Cliſt. 


thenes the Sicyonian i in this campaign, the ſucteſs- 


ful termination of the war by the eue , Cirrha. 


"6 Ip univerſally attributed to Solon... 


Athens was now rent by popular cond and dif 


, eps the commonwealth was in imminent pe- 


ril, every thing tending to civil tumult and confu- 


ion, og ewe. in a ſtate little ſhort of abſolute 


anarchy: Ind this extremity every eye was turned 


: le and he was elected archon by the 
general voice of his fellow citizens: It was now. 
not only in his power to make himſelf abſolate- 

- maſter of the ſtate, and to eſtabliſh that tyranny in 
his own perſon, which he lived to fee Piſiſtratus 
aſpire to and obtain, but that-ſtep was alſo preſſed 


upon him by the unanimous ſolicitation of his 
friends and the public at large: religion had its 


mare in the temptation, for the temple of Delphi 
uttered its oracular decree for his aſſuming the ſu- 


Preme power in Athens, and when he Withſtood the 


| : dazzling offer he had to combat the reproaches and 
| UiveRtives of all parties for refuſing ite Amagna- 
nimity that was proof againſt temptation, was not to- 
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1 ure hs, therenn/" and contenting 
ſelf With the limited authority of an annual x 
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ſlacy, framed and publiſned thoſe mild and 22 5 0 


3 ordinances, | which have endeared his name to | 
all poſterity.” Amongſt the 'pacifyiog: meaſures Bt 
- is government he found it'expedient to-relieve the þ 
Ws by an ordinance for the remiſſion of debts of 
a certain deſcription; this act raiſed a ſtorm of op 


poſition: and abuſe foo: all the rich and uſurious 55 1 


againſt bis adminiſtrat ibn, and ſome that had beer | 
his intimates tock part in the faction, and began to 
_ perfecute hit in the bittereſt manner,"charging hinr 
with the meanneſs of exemptinghimſelf as a credi- 


tor from the conditions of the act 3 He ſoon turned 1 


the odiüum of the charge upon the contrivers of it 
by giving public vid tc to the eity that he himſelf = 
nad been the firſt; "who obeyed his own law, and re- 
mitted a conſiderable ſum to his own debtors ; 
this proof of his diſintereſtedneſs as à creditbr con 
Vinced his countrymen of his upriglitteſs a8 1. 
lator, and he föſe the higher iu theit eſteem for the 
 ſhillevolent attach he had ſo fuſty repulſed: Reaſon 
"and public ratitude at length prevailed, and the 
voice of faction being put to Relei whole care 
of the commonwealth” was ſurrendered into his- 
hands to be regufated ad refer nod according to - i 
his wiſdom and diſcretio n 
Solon, though, 100 magnanimous to ucepvche- | 
tile of king, was too good a citizen to decline the 
truſt, and now it was that he abtogate All Dracd's- 


ſanguinary laws, except 'thoſe' that àffected mur—-— 


derers :- This, as I before obſerved, decurred inthe FF 
courſe of the forty-fixth Olympiad; Be arranged! 1 
the people into four claſſes according to the different 
ffoportions of their property ; he erected the prin- 
cf FORE the ab with inferjor ery ict] 
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for the adminiſtration of law and i fic 5.1.0. -.. 
che his Famous mani dee 9 4 i 


ſpectators of their, country's.danger. by 2.6 
neutrality; he enacted many whaleſome 5 | 
reſpecting marriages, tend ing to the Pa, . . 
pulation ; he ſuppreſed libels, and made e ; 
| puniſhable by law; he put under certain diſabili- 
ꝛies parents, who were convicted of. having groſiy 
neglected the education of their families, and re- 
ſtrained by ſumptuary laws every. ſpecies. of publie 
excels... any more laws might be enume rated, if 
it were. neceſſary to, enlarge upon facts ſo generally 
known, but it will ſuffice to mention, that when 
he had compleated his code, he bound the ſena- + 
tors to the obſervance of the laws it contained: by - 
the ſolemneſt oath he could deviſe; and cauſing 
the laws to be engraven on tables of wood, hung 
them up in the public courts that un N | 
plead: 1 ignorance... Tas 
Ihe nature of this ouch is curious ;. the Tenat 5 
Vas led up to a ponderous ſtone preſerved in the | 
forum; there the oath was publicly adminiſtered, 
and che obligation of it was, that he ſhould dedicate 
a piece of gold to the temple. of Delphi of equal 
weight with the ſtone, if he was proved guilty. of 
having violated- his oath: Not content with thus 
ſwearing the judges and ſenators to the faithful 
adminiſtration of his laws, he alſo bound the 
people by oath to their due obſervance, and having 
done all this with a temper and prudence, particu- . 
larly expreſſive of his character, Solon took his 
1 * nn 5 e dee danch ien 15 
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Reaſon. I confeſs I was very curious to know what - 
the nature of this feaſt might be : and having been 

| ſince favoured with & ſecond itivitation, I ſhall rake 
the liberty. of: relating what SING and beard at _ i 


Toy s aſſembly, 
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The celebrated' Vaneſſa has been ls a N . 


or a wit all her life long; and of courſe has a better 
plea for Vanity, than falls to moſt. women's ſhare ; 
ber vanity allo 1 is in itſelf more excuſeable for wwe f 
pleaſing colours it ſometimes throws upon her cha- 
. It gives the ſpring to charity, good nature, 
affability 3, it makes her ſplendid, hoſpitable, face- 
tious; ; carries her into all the circles of fine people, ; 


and crowds all, the fing people into hers; it Narts | 


a thouſand whimſical Caprices, that furniſh employ- Wo 
1 to the arts, and it has ihe merit of Er 2 
her doors and her purſe to the ſons of ſcience ; in I 
ſhort it adminiſters protection to all deſcriptions the 955 
degrees of genius, from the manufacturer of a tooth 
pick to the author of an epic poem: It is a vauity, 
that is a ſure box at an author's firſt night, and a 
ſure card at a performer's benefit : it pays well for 


a dedication, and ſtands for ſix copies upon a ſob- _.. 


ſcriber's lift. Vaneſſa in the centre of her own cir-: _ 


cle ſits like the ſtatue of the Athenian Minerva, in- 
cenſed with the breath of philoſophers, poets, pain- 


ters, orators 9 EYSLy.. votar iſt of art, ſcience, __ 


"ma zaking. „ eee ee 


Js GRE can Jef in a young _— to 5 — 5 
tics, and teach her Pegaſüs to carry alſide-ſaddle : 
She can make a Mathematician quote Pindar, a 
. maſter in Chancery. write novels, or a Birmingham 

* Kardwore-may ſtamp rhimes as faſt as buttons, 
As.1 came. rather. before the modern hour 12 
. 1 waited ſome time alone in her, room. N 
: any of the company. appeared; . ſeveral new 
publications on various. 2 75 lying on her 
table; they were ſlitched in he paper and molt 
"Mp them freſh from the preſs ; in ſome ſhe had ſtuck 
ſmall ſeraps of paper, as if to mark Where ſhe had 
ſeft off reading; in others ſhe bad doubled down 
certain pages ſeemingly for the ſame purpoſe. At 
- ft a. meagre little man with a molt ſatirical 
countenance was uſhered i in, and took his Teat in a 
corner of the room: he eyed me attentixely for 
ſome time through His ſpectacles, and at laſt 
accoſted me in the following words, ; © You ure 
locking at thoſe. books, Sei 1 take for granted : 
they are newly: publiſhed?? % ] believe they 
are,” I replied I thought fo,” ſays he; * Then 
vou may. depend on it their authots will be here 
by and by ; von may always know what company 
vou are to expect in this houſe by the books upon 
the table: It is in this way Vaneſfa has got all her 
wit and learning, not by reading, but by making. 
"es believe ſhe reads their Works, and. by thus 
fre] their vanity ſhe ſends. ſo many. heralds' = 
inte the world to cry up her fame to the ſkies; ; 114 
is a very, pretty fineſſe, | and faves' a world of time 
for better amuſements.“ —He had no ſooner ſaid this 
than Vaneſſa entered the room, and whilſt was 
making a moſt profound, reverence, I beheld f me- 
ee me, which looked like col: 2 | 
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| and arches and porticos in the perſpective of a 

| houſe ſcene; as I raiſed my eyes and er it 
* little cloſer: I recognized the ruins of Palmyra 
embroidetet in coloured ſilks upon Vaneſſa's petti- 
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coat. It was the firſt viſit I had ever paid, and Va- 


neſſa not being ready with my name, I made a ſt · 


lent obeiſance and receiving a ſmile in return, re- 
_ treated to my chair; My friend ſaid a great many 


ſmart things upon the ruins of Palmyra; which Va. 
neſſa on her p pay contended to be a very proper 
emblem for an old womar'in decay; who had ſeen 
better days; the wit replied, that inſtead of Pal- 
myta it ought to have been Athens, and then e 
would have been equipped from head to foot in cha- 


racter Vaneſſa ſmiled,” but maintained the pro- 


priety of ber choice, bidding him obſerve, that 
though the carried a city upon her back, that city all 


the world knew was planted on à deſart. She now 


7 addreſſed herſelf to me, and in the moſt gracious 
manner aſked me when I hoped to put my projet 
into execution; I anſwered in about two months 


_ . thinking the alluded to the: Publication of theſe 
papers, a" cireumſtance I knew ſhe: was 'informe#' |} 
of. Well J proteſt, fays Vaneſſa, I envy you the. 


A undertaking, and wiſh-I could find courage enough 
to accompany-you. I aſſured her there was nothing 


in the world would make me fo happy as her aſſiſt- 
ance, and that I was confident it would enſure- 


| ſtcceſs to my undertaking,” There you flatter me, 
| ſays ſhe, fer E ſhould” do nothing but look after 
ſhells ans corals and the palaces of the Tritons arid 
Naiads, if I was to go down with you—Here I be= | 


gan'to' fare moſt egregiouſly—but after all, added 


the, will your diving-bell carry double? This Tony 


leſs diving · bell was ſueh an unexpected plunge to me 
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been mots hampered; Kian oc loner 
to remain under water, and wait till the real avtift 
came up to {et the miſtake to rights: This however 
| my. neighbour with the ſpectasles would. not allow 
. of; for. ſuſpecting the mal-entendu, be began to 
queſtion, me how long I could ſtay under Water, 
and whether I could ſee diſtinctly ; he then took a 
pamphlet from the table, and ſpreading out a large 
engra ved plan oi a d ving· bell, de ſired me to inſorm 
eve how I managed thoſe pipes and conductots of 
air ; all. this while be. was flyly Enjoying my con- 
_ fuſion, till I ſummoned reſolution to appriſe v 
of het miſtake ;. this produced a thouſand: poh 
apologies on her pact. but theſe! wretched eyes of 
mine, ſays ſhe, are for ever betraying me into blun- 
dens. That 8a pity indeed; replied the wit, for they 
illuminate every body elſe; but if they betray their 
owner, adds he, it is God's revenge againſt murder, 
Sevxral litetati now entered the room, to Wen 
Vaneſſa made her compliments, partienlarly to a. 
blind old gentleman, whom ſhe/condatedto: his 
chair with great humanity, and immediately began 
talking to him of his diſcoveries and experiments on 
the migroſcope; Ah, madam; replied the minute 
philaſop her, thoſe reſearches. are now over ;. ſome- 
thing. might have: been done, if my eyes had held 
aut, but | loſt my ſight juſt as l e the 
generation of mites, but this I cap take on myſelf to 
Pronounce that they are an ovipatous race. Be con- 
. tent, replied Vaneſſa, there is a bleſſing upon bim, 
who throws even a mite into the treaſury of ſcience. 
The philoſopher, then proceeded: to inform her, 
tat he had begun ſome curious: difleQions of the 
eye of a mole, but that bis- own wquld not ſerye; 
him to compleat them: IL could have proceeded 
in _ 280 bes en ceo; ran 1 "os 
my 
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7 habe OW.” him to his eye ſight by. Ge ess . 
of couching : and now, ſays he, I am engaged ina 
new diſcovery, in which I mean to employ none 
but perſons under the like misfortune with myſeli - 
ſo intereſting ia diſcovery” raiſed my curioſity, as 
well as Vaneſſa's, to enquĩre into it, and methought 
_ even the wit in the ſpectacles had a fellow ſecling 
in the ſubject.— It is a powder, eee 1 "2 
philoſopher, which I-have-prepared:for-deftroyi 
_ vermin on fruit trees, and even ants in the We 
Indies; I confeſs tq you, ſays he, it is fatal tithe 
cye-ſight,:for-I am perſuaded Lowe the loſs of mine 
to it, rather than to the eggs of mites, or the 
couching of moles; and accordingly I propoſe hat 
this powder: ſhall be blown throug belesen, 
own inventing by none but men who are Kone | 
blind; it will be very eaſy for your eee 
overſeer of your plantations, to lead them up to 5 
their Work, and then leave them to een : | 
for the duſt is ſo ſubtle, that iti is ſcaroe poſſible ob 
invent a cher for che eyes, that can ſecure them 
againſt it. I believe, added he, 1 PUB ere 
in m; pocket, and if you hate any flies or ſpiders 
in the room, I will ſuon convince vou ot its efficacy 
by an experiment before your eyes. Vaneſſa ea - 
gerly aſſured him there was no ſuch thing in ber 
room, and dta wing e a diſtance — *- 
him, begged of him not $0-igouble-hiopſelF-erith m w_— 
experiment at preſent. 8 = 
There ſat an ordinary . 
| by che Hire ſide with her feet upon the fender and 
her knees up, who ſeemed employed upon a e 
or pillow, -which-ſhe kept concealed under W 
"apron, without once locking upon the work ne 1 
was upon. Nou have read of the Witch of Ender, 
9 BY o me, W . ee, 
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ap -raiſe the dead, as well as ſhe could; immediately ſhe 
"4 put aſide her apron,” and produced a head moulded 
in wax fo ſtrikingly like my deceaſed friend, the fa- 


better officer; he was my hero, and eyeryline i in 
his face i angraved) in my heart What muſt it be 
in mine; L answered, and turned! away*to à Circle of 
enen had collected themſelves round a plain, 
- but venerable old man, and were very attentive to 
his diſcomſe: He ſpoke with great energy, and in 
moſt choſen language; nobody attempted to in- 


Iny, lice che copious current of the Nile: He tock 
i e up the 1opichof religion in his courſe; and, though 


_ 0odrce and judgment, that Infidelity, in the perſons of 
ſeveral petty ſkirmiſners, ſneaked away from before 
bim: One little fellow however had wriggled his 
chair neater and neater to him, and kept bray ing 
at him whilſt he was ſpeaking, perpetually crying 
out, — Give me leave to obſer ve not to interrupt 

you, Sir That is extremely well, but in anſwer to 
what vou ſay. —All this had been going on without 


+ eyes never once lighted on the company, till the lit- 
tle fello , growing out of all patience, walked boit- 


where above the-waiſtband of his breeches, with a 
ſudden twitch checked the moving ſpring of his diſ- 
—_ - , eeurſe,/ and much to my regret brought it to a full 
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* e deſcendant of that old lady's;' am car 


Vs Ui: of Calliope, that the ſhock it gave me was too 
apparent to efcape her; Vou knew this brave fel - 
lo I percelve, ſays the'; England never ned -a 


\ 


> 1 terrupt him, and- be word bite not with the ſhal-⸗ 
low impetuoſity of a torrent, but deeply and fluent- 


palſy ſhook his sad, he leoked ſo terrible in Chriſ- 
Stian armour, and dealt his ſtrokes with: ſo much 


any attention or ſtop on the part of the ſpeaker; whoſe 


Aly up to him, and catching hold of a button ſome- 
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5 - ah MEI him, and having at laſt Fee? FO 22 
it were aſkance, demanded what it was eee 1 N 
him io impat ienee ; — Have I ſaid any thing, good 
8 that you do not comprehend? No, no, replied” _ 
he, I peiſectiy well comprehend every word yo 
bien Ves ying—Do you ſo; Sir, ſaid the philo- 

8 -ſopliery then 5 heartily aſk pardon of the company 
for miſemploying their time ſo „ 
ſtalked away without waiting for an anſwerr. 
| + Vaneſſa” had now recollected or inquired my 
name, and in a very gracious manner repeated her 
- excuſes for miſtaking me for the diver But if izje 
old ſaying holds good, adds ſhie, that truth lies ant 
the bottom of a well, date ſay you will not 1 
to dive for it, ſo 1 hops have not given you a diſ- 
honourable occupation — I was- endeavouring als - 
reply, when the wit in the ſpectacles came up to. 
us, and whiſpered Vaneſſa in the ear, that the true 
_ diving+bell/was/in:yonder corner; ſhe ee en 
turned that way, and as ſhe pa ſſed whiſpered a 
young lady loud enough for me to hear 8 
dear, I am in your third volume The girl bowed 
her head, and by the Arcadiam grace that accompa- | 5 
nied it, Ttook | it for granted ſhe was a Noyelliſt? 3 
-I now joined a cluſter of people, who had crowd-_ | 
0 round an actteſs, who ſat upon a ſopha, leaning | 
on her elbow in a penſixe attitude, and ſeemed to 
be counting the ſticks of her fan, whilſt they were 
vying with each other in the moſt extravagant en- 
comiums. You was adorable laſt night in Belvi- : 5 
dera, ſays a pert young Parſon with a high toupee: 
I fat 8115 Blabber? 's box, and I can aſſure v, | 
| ſhe and her daughters too wept moſt ee ee 5 
then that charming mad ſceneg by my. ſoul it was a 
chef d' œuαre; pray, Madam give me leave to aK 
4 "ou! was We in WP n en, 
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do it as en as I could, anſwered the rel 
Do you intend to play comedy next ſeaſon? ſays 
2 Lady, ſtepping up to ber with great eagerneſs 
El shall do as the manager bids me, ſhe replied— 
I ſhould be curious to know, ſays an elderly Lady, 
which part, Madam, you yourſelf eſteem the beſt 
you play ?— Ialways endeavour to make that whick 


A I am about the beſt.— An elegant.young woman 
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of faſhion now took her turn of interrogatory, 


. and with many apologies begged to be informed 


by her, if ſhe ſtudied thoſe inchanting looks and 
attitudes before 4 glaſs I never ſludy any thing 
but my author — Then you practiſe them in re- 


= hearſals, rejoined the :queſtioner ; I ſeldom rehearſe 


at all,” replied the aQtreſs She has fine eyes, ſays 
"a tragic poet to an eminent painter; what modeſt 


diguity they bear, what awful penetration! mark 


bow they play in thoſe deep ſockets, like diamonds 
in the mine I whilſt that commanding brow moves 
over them like a cloud, and carries ſtorm or ſun- 


mine, as the deity within direQs : She is the child 


of nature, or, if you will allow me the expreſſion, 


Mature herſelf ; for The is in all things original; 


in pity, or in terror, penitent or preſumptuous, 
- famithed, mad, or dying, ſhe is her author's 
thought perfonified ; and if this nation, which 


2 faſhion now nails by the ears to the ſhameful pillory 


of an Italian opera, ſhall ever be brought back to a 
true reliſti of its native drama, that woman will have 

* 1 of their reformation.— This rhapſody.\ was 
. received with great tranquillity by the painter, who 
<volly ' replied All that is very well, but where 


WF will you ſee finer attitudes, than in an opera dance, 


or more pictureſque "draperies, than in a maſque- 
rade? Every man for his own art.—Vanefſa now 
"Ny and n "—— to due. a ee 
| | uſe 
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frock with a fillet of flowers twined round her 
hair, which hung down her back in flowing curls : 
the young muſe made a low obeiſance im the ſtilss 
of an Oriental Salam, and with the moſtunembar-- 
raſſed voice and countenance; whilſt the poor” ac- 
treſs was covered with bluſhes and ſuffering tors 
ture from the eyes of all hat roomy. wen 8 en 
5 follows — ES 8 9 Big UE TK 
40 thou whom Natire's + Coat call deen | 80 1 5 py 
Rath "Pride of the SagnnadfuteurienoFihe wan." „ 
But I can proceed no further, for if the plague Had : 
been in the houſe, I ſhould not have ran away from” 
it more eagerly than e is and ber 1 
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EON TIN EI is one of thoſe as OE bo 
I moriſts, who profeſſes to ſpeak what he 
_ thinks — for why ? he is independent and fears no 
man—If you complain of an affront , from. Le- 
ontine, you are ſure to be told— That is his way, 
that is ſo like Leontine, you muſt take him as he 
is ; in ſhort, there are certain ſavages in ſociety, 


Ne to Melpomene, preſented 4 girl in e ITE 


who ſeem to bave 4 "_ for their brutality, aud . ; | 


he is one.. 
J often think r can give a good! gueſs at the: 
' temper of the maſter by the ſervants looks; 


: Leomine” s family it is ſtrongly marked; Tha let 4 


in the other day by a- ſtaring half-ſtarved fellows 
3 HY oe the ns who, was FEA his wits 


— * 5 
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for fear, not knowing whether he Was ben 
maſter was at home or abroad; Whilſt he ſtood: 
_ "gaping with the door half opened in his hand, a voice 
roared out from che parlour, Who's there? Upon 
which he ſlapped the ſtreet door in my face and 
ran to his maſter; as I was quietly walking away, 
he followed me up the ſtreet and told me to come 
backs: for his maſter. would ſee me. I found 1:eon-* 
tine in a fit of the gout ; his wife on her knees, 
_ wrapping flannel: round his foot: It mortified -me 


ject principle of feat, for. the aſſiduity,. with which: 
this Baſhaw Was waited upon by his wife and ſer- 
voants, was ſurprizing. After having curſed the 
| - gout, damned his ſervants and ſcolded, his wife for 
| her awkwardneſs in ſwathing his foot, he began . 
ts rave about the ſtate of the nation, erying out to 
me every now and then — A fine paſs you bare 
brougbt things to at laſt ; IL always told you-how 


ti would be, but you would:not..- believe me, and 


now you are ruined, bankrupt and undone to the 
devil; I thought what it would come to with yo¹f,jj 


1 N damned Amerfean war =I told him I had nothing to 


.do with politics, and knew very little of the matter 
— That's true, fays he, I underftand you are wri- 
ting a book, and going to turn author: You | 
know I am your friend, and always ſpeak my mind, 
therefore I mult tell you, you will, repent of What. 


— 


14 2 you. are about. Cannot you let the world alone BL 


is it in your power to make them better? Can the 

devil-m:ke them worſe ? Why I could write a bock 

if T pleaſed, but I ſcorn it-3/ nay I was foo] enough . 
t do it once from a filly. principle of good will to 
my country; _and - what was the conſequence ?. 


_ Why after proving as plain as two and two make. 


Jour that we were no longer a nation, that'we 


— 


to ſee how much the world is governed by the ab- 
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| acres; - baffled, defeated" and 8 1 
of being a province to France, after having proved 1 
all this, dye ſee, for the good of my country, © VÞ 
what Wa my- reward, think. you, but to be abuk 
ſed, villiſied, poſted in the raſeally news- paper,; | | 
who threw the twelfth of April in my teeth and ſet 
the people's heads a madding contrary to all ſenſſe 
and reaſon, though 1 had been at the pains __ _ 

_ convineing them how fooliſh all ſuch hopes were, „„ 
and that * was not a chance left, though mira- E 
cles ſho be wrought-in their-favour, of "wy 7. 17 # 15 

ſible. ſalvation for this devoted kingdom. 

As Leontine is one of thoſe pro and con bes- +. 4 

Tonen who handle their o-]n argument in het —_—_ 
on way. by queſtiom and anſwer; and know. hr 

their. opponent; has to offer before he has uttered» © | 4 
three words; I always leave him a clear ſtage tio | 
fight out the queſtion by himſelf as he can; ſo p 
that che. proceeded! without interruption; to uta l 
number of queſtions, to which he regularly made N ( 9 
reſponſes, and though theſe were the uery oppoſites 
to what I ſhould! probably have given, I let them |'Þ 
paſs without conttadiction, I there was a ſtop io — 
the torrent by the inttoduæ ĩon of a ſtranger, Who 1 
after telling Leontine his name, proceeded to ſay: © We i 
be had a-litile neceſſary, buſineſs to fete with him f, 
which he ſhould take the liberty to explain in a very 4 $1 
few words. Lhis ſtranger was” a liitle, meagre, 
.conſumptive-looking man, far advanced in years, © l! 
of an aſped remarkably merk and humble; ſo; that 
it was not without ſurptize I heard him begin as Fs 1. 
follows. — I Wait upon you, Sir, to, demand full ag. | If 
tisfaction and atonement-for an injury you have + 1 

done to my character by che baſeſt lis that ever man | 
uttered, and which if you g nobdiſave win as pubs - 
8 a manner as N e 1. 1 an = 


& 


% 
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will immediately anſwer my challenge, 46 dete 
i no other mode of redreſling wrongs of ſo /infidious a 
5 nature M hen this gentleman announced his name 
and deſcription 1 found he was à general officer, - 
who had been upon an unſucceſpful command in 
the courſe of the war; and that Leontine in 
dne of his(political dle had treated his cha- 
racter, according to his cuſtom, with great ſcur- 
' rility; this had unluckily-paſſed? in hearing of a 
friend of the GeneraPs, who had endeavoured to 
ſtop Leontine in time, but not being able ſo te do, 
had made report to his friend of what had been' ſaid 
of him in his abſence. As he fixed his eyes upon 
© Leontine in expectation of his anſwer, I obſerved 
his cheeks, which beſore were of a ruddy: ſcarlet, 
turn to a deep purple, which gradually darkened: 
into a livid tawney ; fear ſo transformed his features, 
that the flying ſoldier in Le Brur's battle was not a 
more perfect model of horror: His lips, Which ſo 
lately thundered out vengeance and anathemds a- 
 gainſtthe hole hoſt of critics, magazine mongers, 
; neus. writers 1 1 reviewers; with all their devils, 
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power of — Tat laſt a gentle murmuring 
Wie, ſoft as a ſummer breeze, was heard to ſay 
— General, if I have given you offende, I am 
very ſorry for it, but I ſuſpect that What I ſaid 
muſt have been unfairly ſtated; elſe Here the little 
gentleman, immediately 'interrupred him, fayi 
ö Erh excuſe affedts the veracity of 4 lend 
I call therefore take the liberty of calling him into 
Four room; which I did not chuſe to do in the firſt 
inſtance, not knowing you had any body with you, 
vut if this gentleman will ha ve the goodneſs to ſtand 
in place of your referee on the occaſion,.' 1 will 
* withelt lente 9 88 N to the 


__ foo ; ent 3 the 2 


: eee e. hows Sir, e, the Gene- 
iv 


e me leave to ſay there is not a man in 216 


than % 


England mare abhors a pe r 
but 1 make it my ſtudy to give no offence, and'both / 
my reputation and my n indiſperſibly” 
oblige me not to put up witz inſult from any man: 
There is no alternative therefore left to either of 

us, but for you' to ſign this paper, which I ſhall uſei 


N v. Bog eh own vindication, or turn out; 8 135 


ery ſorry for it, it is an unhappy cuſtom, but . mY 


| ioc ene juftify- it, ae preſent bet” 
one. Having lb faid- be tendered the paper to 
Leontine with as much politeneſs and addreſs; as 
if he had been 4 Teen to the com- | 


manger i in chief. F e OT TI Nas 
— . % . A y g of 


r witk a; 


' "The intimichted babe took 


trembling — and. throwing his erer it, 2 f 5 


it might not be mi _— ſome 


| ged to know, 1 
cif ve] 


particulars: I' ſhould be very glad 

_ fays the General, in wha > - 
my words, and as 1 1 think Lee ny 7 
or Write, I am not abs habit of unſaying any; - 
thing T aſſert} you myſt therefore fign to all, or 
none. If it müſt be ſo, it muſt, ſays Leontine with - 
 aſigh, and took the pen Stoß, Sir, if yon pleaſe,” 
interpoſed the rod ay ET woyld 
 tleman, if he has any. thing to offer on) 


why ou ſhould nor fig Thad eee eee 1 
Leontine put his name to the papef- Sir, a „„ 


. that ad nothing to o in n 


General, T anfperſeMyatisfied; e ene "ont , 


don for the trouble have 4. von; I am 3 uh 


. are not i ert 


| 
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&now of this gen- — 
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racer and reputation he then making a: bow to 
_ Leontine; and wiſhing. me a . 
nis friend under the arm and co, walked Hut of 
Pn ! As I was ſpſpicious Leontine's + 
might return after his departure, 1 thought it 
to follow his example, and taking up my bat, et 
the mortified Baeſhaw to his meditations, well ſa- 
5 - tisfied to find an example in confirmation of my 
4 | opinion, that a. bully at home is a coard abfoad. - | 
1 As Lixvalked-along, meditating on what dg 
* 1 . doubt for the firſt-time aroſe in my in 77 
4 to the practice of duelling, and 1 bega to think” 
there might be certain advantages accruing to ſocie- 
ty, which, if the immorality of the aQtion could be 
_ diſpenſed with, might poſſibly balande the evils, ſo 
_ evidently. to ſet-agaigſt-them... On the one ſide 1 
4 ſawn alli its horrors the untimely cataſtrophe ofa 
father, huſband, ſon, or brother ane out of 
bee, and made the ſacrifice of a ſavage faſhion, 
which. the world calls honour: On the other pact. 
| LrefleQted within myſelf what the-ſtate, of manners 
might probably be reduced to, and how much ſocie - 
ty would fuffer, if ſuchewerbearing inſolent charac- 
- ters as Lęontine were nat held in reſtraint by thoſe. 
+ perſonal:confiderations, which owe their influence. 
to the practice af duelling. To their wives, der- 2M 
vants and dependent inferiors, from whom. no re- 
1 is to be appcebended, theſe dytants are in- 
8 to ſocietꝝ in general they are offenſive 
2 as they date ; it is nut ſhame, nor a reſpect 
to good manners in | any degree, nor the fear, of the 
- libs which ſtop them, for none of theſe conſider- 
ations affect them; neither is it the unarmed band of 
man, that can correct them, for theſe brutal natures 
ate commonly: endowed with brutal ſtrength, and | 
e would no an * bis 5 Og 


— 


| 70 
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of an infant. If theſe creatures, thought I, were 
let looſe upon ſociety, and we had nothing but our 
fits to keep them in order, the proverb would be 

literally made good, and the weakeſt muſt go to 
the wall; but that ſame lucky invention of gun- 

powder levels the ſtrong with the feeble,” and puts 
all who bear the character of a eee dee 


the ſame line of defence; If blows were to be ex- 


changed with impunity, and foul langeage. way tobe 
endured without account, we ſhould be n nation of 
rabble. It ſeems therefore as if nothing more were 
to be wiſned, than for certain n, ene chie 
terrible reſource, which muſt ultimately de 


upon the voluntary magnanimity of thoſe, who ave. 9 
compelled to reſort to it: What I mean is, to ex 
preſs a wiſh that gentlemen would think i it no dero- Mr 


gation from their honour to ackne 
or aſk! pardon for an offence; and as it can very 
rarely happen, but that one party muſt to his o.πỹ 


conviction be in the fault, it ſeems to follow, that 
all thoſe affairs of honour, that can be done away 


buy an apology, might by manly and i ingenuous cha- 


raQers be prevented from extremitits: As to inju- 


ries of that deep nature, which according to the in · 


Grmity of human ideas, we are apt to call inexpi⸗ 
able, I preſume not to give an opinion ; and in the 
aggravating inſtance of a blow, I have only to lament, | 
that the ſufferer is to expoſe his perſon to equal dan- 
ger with the offender. Though ſome unhappy in- 
| ſtances of frivoſous duels have lately occurred, Loans. 
not think that it is the vice of the times te be fun 
of cn the manners of our young men of 
diſtinqion ate certainly not-of that caſts ant if it lies 


with any of the preſent age, it is with thoſe half 
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mlays in boots and ſpurs, and are clamotous iu the 
paſſages of the front · boxes in a crowded. theatre: I 
dave with much concern obſerved this to be an in- 

creaſing nuiſance, and have often withed thoſe tur- 
bullen ſpirits to be better employed, and that they 
had diſmounted from their horſes a little ſooner or 
not ſo ſoon: But it is not by reaſoning theſe gentle- 


0 men will be taught to correct their behaviour. 


I would ſeriouſly recommend to my readers of all 
_ deſcriptions to keep a careful watch upon their 
when they enter into arg tation and 


| | diſpute; let them be aſſured that by their manage · 


br 


ment of themſelves on ſuch occaſions they are to 
decide their characters, and whether. they are to 


paſs as men of education, temper and politeneſs, 


or as illiterate, hot and ill bred blockheads will de- 
pend upon their conduct in this particular. If the 
following ſhort and obvious maxims were attended 
to, I think animoſities would be avoided and con- 

verſation amended. | 


Every man who enters —_ a diſpute with 580 


ther, (whether be ſtarts it or only: takes it upꝰ) 


- ſhould hear with patience what his opponent in 


the argument has to offer in-ſupport wings 


nion he advances. ' 


F 3 
ought to lay it down with as much eee, | 


. temper and preciſion as he can. 


. An argument once confuted, hould never be 


repeated, nor tortured into ay: other . 00 
. ſophiftry and quibble. 
« No jeſt, pun, or witticiſm, tendiag to turn an 
. opponent or his reaſoning into ridicule, or raiſe” 


... alaugh at his expence, ought by any means to 


be attempted; ſor this is an attack upon the tem- 


oy 1 _— to thereaſon of a * 
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0 '« No twordiſputants (houll ſpeak af the large time, | 
nor any man overpower another by ſuperiorit 
1 or langs, or. the oneſe of 4 b ne. 
den burſt of an enclamationn. 
s It is an indiſpenil preliminary to all diſputes | 
that oaths are no 
If any diſputant ſlaps his end upon the table, 
let him be infortned that ſuch: an action does not 
© clinch his argument, and is only Mab 
black - ſmith or a butcher. „ n "ny; 
« If any diſputant offers a wager, ths kin bokis 
3 elſe to —.— and t ors the diſpute! ſhould 
"of * Any tb who ; chore the natural 
key of his. voĩce caſts an imputation on his own 


courage, for cowards are ENT when they are 
0 „ N . 


_ ___out of danger. 

-# Contradictions are "ho 1 
preſſions to be made uſe 65 ſuchas That Tden7 
eee bs are miſtaken That is iripoſſible— 

or any of the lie blunt affertions, lic der 
rie and do not elucidate; 

0 The 1 rank or fortune, are no . 
vuntages in argumentation; neither is an inferior 
to offer, or a ſuperior to extort the ſubmiſſion 

bf the underſtanding on ſuch occaſions ; for eve- 

9 ry man's reaſon has the W 29a 4 ieee 
and ends with himſelf. 

0. If a man diſputes in a provincial dialect, or trips 

in his grammar, or, (being Scotch or Iriſh) uſes _ 
national expreſſions, provided they convey bis 

| © meaning to the underſtanding of his opponent, it 
is a fooliſh jeſt to turn them into ridicule, for a 
man can only 20 his dee in —_— IT. 
as bi is Ape on” 
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* Let the diſputant bo Cönſptes another, bear 
8 from triumph; foraſmuch as he, who increaſes 
+21 {ii knowledge by conviction, gains more in the 
conteſt, than he, Whe converts another to his 
opinion; and the triumph more becomes the ws 
_ conquered, than the conqueror, 
Let every diſputant make truth ih! 10 97 object 
of his eontroverfy, and Whether it be of his own 
| OO or of any other man's beſtowing, let him 
_ think” it worth his e N and entertain it 
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12 NOW: aki hiſtory ob Athens fra Gs 
period of Solon's departure into Egypt, which 
; concluded my twenty-ſecond paper. Although the 
wiſdom and magnanimity of this extraordinary man 
are conſpicuous in every action of his life, which 
Kiſtory has tranſmitted to us; nothing is more wor- 
thy of our admiration and praiſe than the circum- 
ſtance laſt recorded of his ſeceſſion from Athens. 
It is not neceſſary to follow / him in his travels, 1 in 
en after ſome time ſpent in viſiting Fgypt, Cy- 
prus and Lydia, he obeyed the ſummons of his 
fellow citizens and returned to Athens: That city 
during bis abſence ha. been diſtracted by furious 
and contending factions: . Lycurgys headed one 
party, Megacles ſon of Alcmzon another, And Pi- 
ſiſtratus was leader of a third, in which was incluſed 
nearly the whole inferior order of the people: All 
- theſe parties nevertheleſs preſerved a reſpe& for 
7 thei eien benefactor and eee, ſpared 
. 
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ne, pans in return to alfwage | and compoſe” (be 
diſorders of the fate, but i in vain; age indeed had 


not yet deprived him of his mental faculties, but 


bis <orporeal ones were debilitated, and the eriſis 
called for more aQivity than he was now capable of 

exerting; he could no longer ſpeak in public nor 
. addreſs the people in the forum, as he was accaſ- 

tomed to do: he tried his influence ſeparately and 
in private with the leaders of the ſeveral factlons; 
Piſiſtratus, whoſe manners were of the gentleſt kind, 


affected to receive the advice and counſels of Solon - il 


with great external reſpect, but ambition had taken 
too firm hold of his heart, and he had laid his plans 


00 deep to be diverted from them by the patriotic 


_ diſcourſes of this venerable citizen; the ſagacity of 
Solon penetrated his deſigns, and when he was con- 


- - vinee@of his diſſimulation, and faw the liberties of 7 | 
| his country on the point of being overthrown by 1 


this artful dæmagogue, he came into open court in 
- military array, and preſented himſelf to the aſſembly 


really to head the friends of their country; and ex . 


pel Piſiftratus by force of arms: The noble effort 


| ws too late; for the ſpirit of the people was loſt, - 


and all men ſeemed diſpoſed to ſurrender themſelves . 
without reſiſtance to the uſurper. Solon, finding 
"that he could not rouſe them to a conſideration of . 
their antient dignity, nor inſpire them with a becom - 
ing ſenſe of the value of liberty, laid afide his arms, 
and ſuſpending them at the door of the Court-houſe, 
tock a ſhort but pathetic leave of Athens, and once 
again retired into voluntary banihment: Whither - 
is not diſtinctly aſcertained ; many preſſing Myita- 


tions were addreſſed to 15800 from different parts, . | if 


and I am inclined to think he accepted that of Crte- 
© fus king of Lydia, and that he cloſed an illuſtrious: | 
"Wo in extreme old "Oy in the; Ward: of Cyprus. 


His 
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His aſhes by his expreſs direction were texuſparted 
10 Bis native iſland of Salamis ang there depofited. 
The Athenians erected his ſtatul) in braſs, but Piſi- 
ſratus revoked his laws. The laws of Draco, not- 
Withſtanding their ſeverity, were in execution'for a 
longer period than. the mild and prudent ordinances 
olf Solon. The people it is true never wholly 
forfeited their teſpect for this excellent perſon, but 
they were unworthy. of him ; even Piſiſtratus 
amidſt the ſtruggles ff ambition offered no inſult 
to his perſon, and every country, which his fame 
* - ms reached, perfect n to 5 wengrable | 
_ exile. Keg: 
TT „ Solon dank pigs in int of Wit, 
and firſt in order of time: As a poet, his genius 
was ſublime, various and fluent; in ſubjects of 
fi Sion and fancy he neyer dealt; but, though he 
choſe his topics withitbe gravity of a ſtateſman, and 
\ handled them with the fidelity of an hiſtorian, he 
compoſed . with ardour, and never failed to fire his 
_ readers with the recitation of his poems: He is 
_ - ſuppoſed to have reprobated.the drama, but, if this 
be a fact, we. may well conclude, thatit, was. the old 
Wins ol Bacchus and the Satyrs, of which | 
he ſignified his diſlike, and in this he is warranted : - 
In two expeditions, where he had a military com 
mand, be was eminently. ſucceſsful, and gained 6 | 
bigh degree of glory: No ſtateſman ever ſtood in 
times more perilous, no citizen ever; reſiſted more 
alluring offers of ambition, and no legiſlator ever 
regulated n more diſorderly community: Though | 
devoted. to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and a great” 
walter in the early ſcience. of the times, he mixed 
v ith chearfuloeſs in ſociety, was friendly and convi- 
vial, and did not hold back from thoſe tender ties 
eee which ee a man to the 8. . 
8 an Y 
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ard hich be A 
tible with a life devoted to wiſdom and ſublime phi- 
loſophy: Strict in his morals as Draco, he was not 
like him diſpoſed to put criminals to death, whilſt 
there was any hope of conducting them by gentle 
weaſures to repentance: His modeſty was natural 


and unaffected, and he was gener 
in company, his ſilence threw no Tory: 


vity, for it did not ſavour of ſullenneſs,/and he was 


known to be a friend to the uſe of, wine with free 
dom, but without exceſs. At the meeting of the 
ſeven celebrated ſages (his contemporaries and col- 
leagues in wiſdom) when they were entertained by 
Periander at Corinth, the golden ſalver, which the 
Mileſian fiſhermen had dragged. out of the ſea in 
their net, and whichthe: Deiphic oracle upon refer» 
ence of the controverſy had decreed to the wileſt - 
man of the age, was by general ſuffrage given to 
Solon; each perſon, with becoming deference to 
the others, had ſeverally deglined the prize, but 
Solon was at length conſtrained to ee 
concurrent vote of the whole aſſembl y 
Hiſtorians are not agreed upon the ex n 
Solon's departure from Athens, and ſome maintain 
that he continned there till his death; this is hot 
probable: but the reſult of the accounts. puts it out | 
of doubt that he remained there whilſt there Was 
| any. hope of .compoſing+ the diſturbances of the 
ſtate, and of reſtoring its tranquillity and freedom 
under the prudent regulations he had <ſtabliſhed, | 
when he was Archon. Tom." 42.4 
But ns ſoorier had this excitons 8 urged: - 
his back upon Athens, than all theſe hopes.p 
and univer{al. deſpair took: place; the PROBE. 
of the people became incurable, and no one "wal .. 
ſound with authority or * to oppoſe: the ap» 
15 1 "praching 
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proaching revolution: Though Solon . in 
Ub deeline of life, yet if there had been any Public 
virtue ſubſiſting, the liberty of Athens had not been 
loſt without a ſtruggle; but, although neutrality in 
eivil commotions had deen declared infamous and 
_ .., criminal A the laws of Solon, / the: populace 

: — thibugh'' air or indolence declined the conteſt 
and held t Ives in readineſs to receive a maſter 
in either of the contending partiſans" whe: thould | 

vail over: bis competitors. 

Fortune and.fuperior addreſs at lengths decided 
"ih prize of ambition to Piſiſtratus and his party, 
1 he poſſeſſed every qualification that could re- 
eommend him to the public; oF inſinuating man- 
ners with a beautiful and commanding perſon he 
was gallant, eloquent and munificent; no man ac- 


a; o 


and when Perieles in after times alarmed the-jea- 
_ - louſy of the Athenians, the reſemblance he bore to 
Piſiſtratus in eloquence as well as in features was 
| - 10 ſtriking; that he was univerſally called the Second 
2 \ Pifftratus, and the Comic poets in their ſatirical 
alluſſons exhibited: him on the ge by that name 
| _ andcharaQer. | LEASE, 04s 
: Whilſt” theſe party 1 were in ee 
 Piſiftratus uſed an artiſice for recommending him- 
_ feif to the people, which was decifive in his favour: 
One day on a ſudden: he ruſhed/into the Forum, 
uhere the citizens were aſſembled, as if he had been 
; flying from aſſaſſins, who were in purſuit of him; 
and PRIN himſelf to public view. defaced with ' 
-wounds, and covered with blood; he was mounted 
in his e and the mules that drew him, were 
| fireaming ith blood as well as himſelf: The crowd 
. flocked. prog him, and in this ſituation: without 5 
wiping noo * or d from kis chariot, 
| be 


quitted himſelf more gracefully as a public ſpeaker, | 


2 now fireaming with blood, which he pad ſpilrin moe 


| Tas, ns EKA | 18 7 
be EI the Forum : he told them he had iht 1 
inſtant eſcaped from the aflaſſinating ſwords'of the - 

_ nobles, who had cruelly attempted to deſtroy the 
Man of the People for his aRivity, in oppoſing the 
 exaQions of ſordid creditors | and uſurious tyrants : 
| His tears,” his ſufferings, the beauty of his perſon... 


cauſe, his. military . at Megara, and his pro- "of 
teſtations of affedion to the people, i in whoſe defence - 


he ſolemnly proteſted. a determination to perſiſt or 
periſh, altogether formed ſuch an addreſs to che "Rt 
33 5 5 preſented ſuch a picture to, the e 3 1 
that were irreſiſtibl) affecting. 0 þ 5 

_. Thou h it ſoon appeared in 1 "4 Werthe . = 

Was arti ce, and that, all theſe wounds about himſelf So 1 
* his mules were of his own giving for the im. 
preſſion of the moment, ſlill the moment ſerved his - 


- purpoſe, and in the heat of popular tumult on thje 
occaſion he obtained a decree for granting him's _ 1 
body - guard, not armed as ſoldiers, but with popu- 
lar weapons, ſticks and clubs: At the head of this 
deſperate rabble Be tolt no time in forcing his way 
into the eitadel, ahd* took 'poſſEſſion” of it and the 
common wealth in the ſame moment: He next pro- 
ceeded to exils, the moſt 2 e and obnoxious of 
His opponents; Megacles and Eycurgus with their 
immediate adherents either fied from the city or 
were forcibly driven out of ry the revolution 5 
compleat. fas, i 
The tumult being fubGdea, Piflmatts began to pj 
took around him, and to take his meaſures fo en? 
nw himſelf in the authority he had ſeized: For 
' this purpoſe he augmented his bod guard, which, 
as they were firſt voted to him, conſiſted only o 
fifty ; theſe he endeavoured to attach to his perſon 
be We 4 nant and Whale be- wat ben at 
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all points like ſoldiers, he put a cunnin 8 | 
_ Ingraflice, by which he contrived to ſeize all che : 
| Private weapons of the citizens and totally diſarmed = 
Athens: He uſed lefs ceremony with the nobles, 

for he ſtripped them of all weapons of offence | 
openly and by force; and now he found himſelf, 
28 he believed, in ſafe poſſeſſion of. the ſovereign 
power and throne of Athens. 

This paſſed in the filty-firſt Olympiad, when 
| Comias was Archon. 

It rarely happens that dominion, rapidly obtained, 
pfoves firmly eſtabliſhed. The factions of Mega- 
cles and Lycurgus were broken by this revolution, 
bret not extinguiſned, and Piſiſtratus either could 
not prevent their re- uniting, or perhaps over - ſecu- 
rity made him inattentive to their movements: He 
enjoyed his power for a ſhort time, and was in his 
turn driven out of Athens by thoſe he had exiled, 
and his effects were put up to public ſale, A the ; 
Property of an.outlaw.. _ | 

Megacles and Lycurgus now divided the: govern- 2 
ment between them: is Was a ſyſtem that ſoon 
' wrought its own overthrow ; and Megacles, finding 
his party. the. weaker, invited Piſiſtratus to retura 
to Athens, vainly i imagining he could lull_his ambi- 
tion and ſecure bim to his intereff by giving him 
his daughter Cæſyta in marriage. Piſiſtratus accept- 
ed the terms, and obeyed the welcome recall, but it 
vas in ſuch a manner, as might have put the weakeſt 
Man upon, his guard, for his return and entrance 
into Athens were accompanied by one of the moſt 
barefaced attacks upon public credolity and ſuper- 
e, that is to be found in the hiſtory of man. 

He had. already ſucceeded in ſeveral hardy ſtra- 
tagems, and, all had been diſcovered after they hag 
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res OBSERVER „ 
Ss his contrivances 2 ng hi his body-g uard and for 
to er eren muſt have takes « very _ 
nice 'meafure of their folly and blindneſs; when 
upon his entering the city he undertook to bring 
in his train a woman, named Phæa, whom he le ; 
ſed in the habit of the L Minerva, and im- 
| poſed bar on the vulgar for their tutelar deity in 
Lade: He had inſtructed her bow to addreſs tte 
' peoply. in his behalf, commanding them to rein- 1 
_ ſtate him in his power, and open the gates of the 
citadel at his approach: The lady was ſufficiently 
perſonable for the character the aſſumed, and, as a 
f of her divinity, was of Coloſſal ſtature: Ex- 
| travagant as the experiment may ſeem, it ſucceeded 
in all points; the human deity. was obeyed, and the 
ingenious demagogue carried, all before him: This 
Grecian Joan of Arc received the adoration of the 
ſuperſtitious vulgar in public, and the grateful ca- 
reſſes of the exulting tyrant in private: The lady 
was not of very diſtinguiſhed birth and fortune, for 
before ſne took upon her the charaQer of a goddeſs, _ 
ſhe condeſcended to the mortal occupation of a 
flower girl, and made garlands after the euſtom of 
the Greeks for | feaſts and merry makings: Pi- 
ſiſtratus rewarded her liberally by giving her in 
marriage to his ſon Hipparchus, a commodious re- 
ſource for diſpoſing of a caſt- off goddeſs;-as-for 
bimſelf, he was engaged to Cæſyta: Phaz's mar-- 
riage with Hipparchus ſoon convinced the world 
that ſhe was a mortal, but Piſiſtratus pore bimſelf . 
vo concern to prevent the diſcovery 3 in GR 
of time it came to paſs upon Pitta ſecond hi 
expulſion,” that Pbæa was publicly impeached — 0 
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ng e had been Pains „ 
when Megacſes brought about his recall, and 
Aly thought to fix him in his intereſt by giving 
him his daughter Cæſyta in marriage; ſuch alſianees 
- _ anſwer the political ends for which they are 
: Pſiſtratus had ſeveral ſons by his firſt wile; 
E Wein re-eſtabliſhed himfelf in the tyranny 
aſter the manner we have been deſcribing, and he- 
| Kowed his favourite Phæa upon his ſon Hipparchus, 
he took the daughter of Megacles as the condition 
af" his contract with her father, but with a fixed de- 
termination againſt a ſecond family, whoſe preten- 
ſions might come in competition with thoſe of his 
children by his firſt marriage, in whoſe favour he 
wiſhed to ſecure the ſueceſſion, and who both by age 
and capacity were fit for wann, ener 
. 6 
Cæſyra put up with her huſbandꝰs biegen for "UN | 


5 time; but at length ſhe imparted her diſguſt to her 


mother, and ſhe of courſe communicated it to Me- 


| gacles. | Juſtly offended. by the indignity of fuch 


treatment, Megacles immediately took his meafures 
with: the enemies of his ſon-in-law for his ſecond 


5 expulſion, prudently diſguiſ} Fal reſentment, till 


he was in a condition to put it. in. force: It did not 
long eſcape the penetration ob Piſiſtratus, but when 


de came bo the knowledge of the conſpiracy that | 


had been formed againſt his power, he found. him- 


4 and party too weak to Nei it, and ſeizing 


hack ond of Ws made l abdication by 
8 e 5 RE 


%. 4-0 cor oo tc oe at _—— 
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i 150 La without a. | 
1 precipitation. 


Megacles and his mend flea to tive coi dered 7 
hie ſeceſſien of Piſiſtratus as deciſive, or elſe the 
time did not allow them to follow it by any ac- 
tive meaſures for preventing his return: Eleven 
years however paſſed and ſtill he remained an exiſſe 


from Athens: old as he Was, his ambition does not 


ſeem to have cooled, nor was he idle in the interim; 
he had an interview with his ſons at Eretria and con- 
certed meaſures with them for his reftoration'; he 


formed alliances with ſeveral of the Grecian cities, 
| particularly Thebes and Argos, and 6btained a ſea- 
ſonable ſupply of money, with which he enliſted 


and took into his pay a conſiderable army of mer-H 
cenaries, and began hoſtilities in the Athenian tate 
» ſeizing upon Marathon. This fucceſsful 'mea=. WW 

ſure drew out many of his fecret partiſans from A- 


| theis to Jon him in this place, where the pfomifing 
aſpect o 


ſtandard: Thus reinforced he put his army in mo- 
tion and directed his march towards the city. The 


ruling party at Athens haſtily collected troops to 


oppoſe his approach and put them under the com- 


mand of Leegaras, who no ſooner took the field 8 
againſt Piſiffratus, than he ſuffered himſelf ang lh 


army to be ſurprized by that. experienced general 


and fled in diſorder over the country; the politic 
conqueror ſtopp'd the purſuit and diſpateb' d his ſons 


after the fugitives to aſſure them of pardon and pro- 
tection, if they would go back to their Homes and 
reſume their occupations in peace like good eiti- 


rens: Pifiſtratus was far advaneed in age, and have 


ing carried this deciſive action by ſtratagem, took 
514 1 en for . bis- ad- 


1 ; 


roggle and in ne 


his affairs and the popularity of his cha- : : 
x7 52 had induced great numbers to reſort to his 


n 


. Tas OBSERVER | 
vantage by ſeizing ibe ſons af the leading partifins 


= in oppoſition to his government, and detaining them 
n cloſe cuſtody as hoſtages for the peaceable beha- 


viour of their parents. He condudted himſelf on 


ie occaſion with ſo much temper and judgment, 


the ſplendor of his talents and the elegance of his 


_ WE manners reflected ſo much luſtre on his court and 


cCountry, that his uſurpation was either no longer 


. 
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remembered, or remembered without averſion and 
regret; in ſhort, his genius for government was 
ſuch that no man queſtioned his right: Even Solon, 


with all his zeal for liberty, pronounced of Piſiſtra- 
ius, that Athens would not have contained a more 
virtuous citizen, had his ambition been directed io 


à more juſtifiable purſuit: He was mild and mer- 


ciful ip the extreme, winning in addreſs, an elo- 
quent orator, a juſt judge and a munificent ſove- 
reign ; in a word, he had either the merit of poſ- _ 


ſeſling, or the art of diſſembling, ag; good quality 


and every brilliant accompliſhment. | 
Having now brought down this brief recapitula - 


_ tion of the Athenian hiſtory to the laſt period of 


the reign of Piſiſtratus, we are arrived at that point 
of time, in which that remarkable æra commen- 
ces, which I call The Literary Age of Greece: It 
was now that Piſiftraths. . Beni? the enlarged. 


| and liberal idea of inſtituting the firſt public library 


in Greece, and of laying it open to the inſpe tion 


E.-- = reſort of the learned and curious throughout all 
dhe Kingdoms and provinces of that part of the world 
— Libros Athenis diſciplinarum liberalium publice ad - 


endum prechendos primus poſuiſſe dicitur Piſiſtratus 


Fan (Aul. Gell. cap. xvii. lib. vi.) — Through 22 
'2 long, th: interrupted reign of three an * : 


years de had approved himſelf a great ge 
Carnes Hoh 1 n 


| "Ta". „suv a 
| of lame mem The 


became a place of reſort ſotr cont 


he puſhed bis reſearches after ee e of the 3 


ancient poets and philoſophets throughaevery 
Th, Ne ag the liberal. (ciedces had been known to 
riſh books in Ionia, Sicily and through- 


out al the provinces of Greece with muck coltand. 


diligence ; and having at length compleated his 


purpoſe and endowed a library with the treaſures 5 a 


of the time, de laid it open to all readers for: the 


ediſication of mankind Who of thoſe times 


_ © ſurpaſſed him in learning {ſays Cicero) or what 


« orator was more eloquent and accompliſhed than 
ed the worksof Homer 


«i Pififtratus, w ho firſt diſpoſi 

4 in that order of F 
0 very time (De Orat. iti. 13 . 

The inſtitutien of this librar — 

1 in the annals of literature, for, from du pe- 
_ riod Attica tock the lead df all the provintes of 
Greece in Arts and Sciences, and Athens hence - 
forward became the ſchool of phi the 
theatre of poete, and the capital of taſte and ele- 
| gance, acknowledged to a proverb throughout the 


world. From this period to the death of Menan- 


der the comic poet, an illuſtrious. ſcene preſents it- 
ſelf to our obſervation. Greece with unbounded 
fertility of genius, ſent a flood of compoſitions into 
light, of which, although ſew entire ſpecimens have - 
deſcended to poſterity, yet theſe, with lame Wag- 
ments, and what may be further collected on the 
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0 the fodttered | 7 7 65 
rhapſodies of Homer, and the familiar friend of the 
great epic poet Orpheus: of Croton, author of the 

_  Argotrauties, | he was himſelf accompliſhed. in the 
learning of the age he livet in; and, whilſt bis court 0 
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It is nk (68 e eee 


ge time; and to call to mind the hoſt of au- 


- thors of this illuminated age, who have periſhed. by. 


1 the irruptiogs of the barbarous nations. When we 


- meditate. on'the magnificence of the ancient build · 
ings of Greece and Rome, the mind is ſtruck with 


+ — we and veneration; but thoſe impreſſions are of a 


very melancholy caſt, when we conſider that it is 
from their preſent ruins we are now meaſuring their 
paſt ſplendor ; in like manner from a few! reliques 


of antient genius we take a mournful eſtimate of 
- © thoſe prodigious collections, Which, till the fatal 
conflagrations at Alexandria, remained entire and 


were without e re the moſt valuable treaſtte 


"76 - upon earth... e PILES 2 LS TT WITT ee eee 


725 70 Piſiſtratus, as we have obſerved; .eftabliſhel ite 
fiſt public library in Greece; Xerxes plundeted 
Athens of this collection mucli augmented by the 


| | literary muniſicence of Hipparchus and the ſucceed- 


ing Archons: Xerxes was not like the barbarians 


of the lower ages inſenſible to the treaſure he had 


poſſeſſed him elf of; 3 on the contrary he regarded 

- theſe volumes as the moſt ſolid fruits of His expe- 

dition and imported them into Perſia, as ſplendid 
© trophies of his triumph on his return. - Seleucus, 
ſurnamed Nicanor, afterwards reſtored this library 


to Athens with a princely magnanimity. The kings 


.- of Pergamus alſo became great collectors, and the 


-— + Pergamizan library -grew- into- much reputation 


and reſort. But of all the libraries of antiquity, 
that collected at Alexandria by the Piolemies of 
Egypt was much the moſt. reſpectable. Athenæ- 
us ſays (p. 3.) that Ptolemy: Philadelphus purchaſed 
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bil one 8 eee 
the Greek Dramatiſts, which with what he got 
at Athens and Rhodes, furniſhed the great library 
at Alexandria with forty thouſand volumes. This | 
| library was unhappily: ſet on fire, when Julius 


. 


Cæſatr found it neceſſary to burn his ſhips in the 1 
docks at Alexandria; ſo Plutarch ſtates the eaſe; 


but Aulus Gellius fays they were ſet on fire acci- 
dentally by the auxiliary troops non ſpunte, neque = 
opera confulta," ſed 4 militibus forte auailiarits incenſa = 
— This misfortune was iñ a great meafure re- 
_ paired by the librafy which Marc Antony — 
to Cleopatra, and by ſubſequent additions was in- 
creaſed to ſuch an amount, that when it was at 
laſt irretrievably deſtroyed b the e Caliph Omar, 


it. conſiſted of ſeven hundred thouſand volumes. 2 


This amazing repoſitory of ancient ſcience; was 
ber in aſhes by the well · known quibbling edict 
of that barbarous fanatic c If, ſaid the Caliph, ; 
«theſe volumes contain doctrines conformable to 
4 the Koran, then is the Koran alone ſufficient 
„ without theſe volumes; but, if what they teach 
be repugnant to Gocke books then is it fitting Wo 
were deſtroyed.” Thus, with: falſe reaſon for 
their judge and falſe religion for their executioner 

periſhed am innumerable company of poets, Philo- 
E and hiſtorians; with almoſt every thi 
elegant in art and edifying in ſcience, which the 
_ moſt illuminated people on earth had in the luxu- 
riancy of their genius produced; In vain did the 
philoſopher John of Alexandria intercede to ſave 
them; univerſal condemnation to the flames was 
the ſentence Ignorance denounced. againſt theſe li- 
terary martyrs. The flow of wit, the flights of 
fancy and the labours of learning alike contributed 
to: n * res of thoſe ates in Which the ſa - 

vage 
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wee conquer eeerested chemſelver after thb elle | 
ol ſhe ſiege. Need we enquire when art and fcierice 
were extinct, if darkneſs overſpread the nations? 
I is a period ee eee 
vacunt to record: Hiſtory: paſſes over it, as oer 
| >the chaitofamn; ocean without a ſhore, with this 
_ - - cutting recollection accompanying it, that in this 
dean are buried many of * eie eee 
Aimee genivs. : 
lt appears that at 4 Torknoe was writing 
| Rome was in poſſeſſion of two thouſand Greek Co- 
--medies; of all which; ur burburis ], not one hath 
.  - deſrended to us, except what are found in our ſcan- 
ty volume of Ariftophanes, and theſe are partly"of 
I the old corrupt and — claſs. The gleanings of 
WE” from the grammarians and ſcho- 
IN Halls, with the tranſlations of the Roman , are 
vo the only ſamples of the Greek Comedy in its 
2 and perfection. It is true that wyiters-of the 
ower ages, and even the fathers of the Chriſtian 
— have quoted liberally from the laſt new 
comedy of the Greeks ; theſe fragments ae as re- 
_ -ſpeQuable) for their moral caſt, /as for their elegant 
mur of expreſſion ; but "what a poig nancy do they 
give to our regret, when we compute the loſs poſ- 
-terity has ſuffered by the ſcale of theſe remains! 
On the part of Tragedy, although very many 
| noble works have periſhed,: yet as Tome ſpecimens | 
of the great maſters have come:down to us entire, 
we bave more to conſole us in this, than in the 
comic department. Happily for the epic muſe, the 
nge of {+ ee could: not reach the immortal 
2 What other compoſitions of 
that great bard may have been loſt to the world is 
but a dark enquiry at the beſt: many poems of an 
unn and ſome of a e date, have 
Wy 
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poets of Greeee, we ſhall.be able to forma 
very tolerable conjecture of the authors, whoſe: 
_ Piſiſtratus collected at the time he-inſtituted: - 
bis library in Athens; but before 1 undertake this,” 
it is proper to remark that ſome authorities, antient 
well as modern, have aſcribed the honour of com- 


_ piling Homer's rhapſodies to Hipparchus the ſon 
6b Piſiſtratus, and not to Piſiſtratus himſelf: I am 


not willing therefore to paſs over the queſtion 


without: ſore explanation of it. W. 29 n 7 . 1 5 | 
The aritient authorities L allude to are thaſe of 1 
Plato i in his Hipparchus, and Alan in the ſecond:  _ i 


ra o A b. 1% 

een 
think, hat from. the time, when thoſe wonderful 
FE. 585 
dae ee darwin fl we e N 
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article of his eighth book : The firſt is a nakedaſs 


ſertion ; the ſecond ſets forth more circumſtantiallyy 


4 That Hipparchus the ſon of Piſiſtratus was the 
brought Homer's poems to Athens. and 


* firſt who 
. made the rhapſodiſts rehearſe them in-theg 


« aſſembly of the: Greeian faces ;” but this author © 


who is generally a faithful though 2 minute-colleQop 
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of anecdotes expreſsly bontradicts himſelf- in the TY * 


four teenth article of the thirteenth book; and tells us | 
Odyſſey: ob 
Homer; Cicero, in the quotation from kis-arator: - 
weationsd nn 


that Piſiſtratus compiled the Thad and 
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of the work to Piſiftratus ; 'Svidas," under the article 
of Homer, fays, % That various perſons = 
Ka: at the pains of collecting and arrang N | 


er nene in e . an imperſe& 
| manner 
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©. books in ſucceeding times, but of theſe 


"« tus of Athens was the firſt — * 1 


his commentary on the Iliad concurs in the ſame 


teſtimony; he ſays, * That the grammarians W 
«© compiled the Iliad, did it, as it is ſaid, by com- 
"00 ad of Piſiſtratus ; that they correQed it at diſ- 
«. cretion, and that the principal of theſe was Ariſ- 
t tarchus, and next to him Zenodotus:“ (Comm. 
all Iliad lib. f.) In this latter particular the learned 
commentator. has fallen into an error; for it is well 
- known that the celebrated critic Ariſtarchus, as well 
28 Zenodotus, lived many years after the time of 


Eiſiſtratus: I ſhall mention only one authority 
more on the ſame ſide of the queſtion, which L take 


to be more deciſive, than any of the foregoing, and 
this is an antient epigtammatiſt, who in à diſtich 
upon ſtatue of Piſiſtratus, . celebrates. him bn this | 


very account, and gives à very probable oonjecture, 


that great work of the above mentioned Ie 
tion. / Antbol. lib. iv. cap; iv.) ex! 


From theſe authorities, as well as 55 ragen N N 
ot circumſtance, it ſeems highly probable that the 
founder of the firſt vablic li y houldbe ſtudious 


.. wenrichhis legion en comer: of the lied 


and Odyſſey. | 
* A enn! m_ 5 Ack 


cult to execute, and attended with very conſiderable 
expence in the progreſs of it. 1 he rhapſodies of 


Homer were ſcattered up and down amongſt the 


cities of Greece, which the itinerant poet had vi- 


ſited, and were neceſſarily in a very mutilated ſtate 


— 


that this ſtatue was erected in commemoration of 


=y 


— 
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inannee; and by by: piece · meal only: In. ſome places 

theſe-ineſtimable reliques had 6 > 
fire ; and in the lapſe of time it ĩs natural to ſoppoſe 

they had ſaffered, many injuries by accident, and 
ba a few by interpolation. Solon himſelf is acou- 
ſed of having made inſertions in-favour of the . 
thenians. for political purpoſes. Nothing but the 
moſt timely exertions could have reſcued them 
from oblivion, and Piſiſtratus by reſtoring Homer, 
has juſtly made his own name the-e 


ſeveral Grecian ſtates reciting, ſome an hundred, 


ſome. a thouſand lines in detached paſſages of the: 7 


Iliad and. Odyſſey, he cauſed public proclamat ĩon 
ta be made: of his deſign to collect thoſe famous poems 
offering a reward to every man, ho ſhould by,” 


him any fragment 10 aſſiſt his intended compilation, 


and appointing proper perſons to teceive their „ 


contributions. The reſort on this 


intent upon the work, adhered to his conditions, 
and let no man go away without his reward, though, | 
the ſame paſſages had been furniſhed: ever Seen 
by others eee him: The inſpe tors of the work 
by theſe means had an opportunit) of collating one 
with the other, and rejecting what appeared ſpu - 


rious upon collation: This was an office of great 
delicacy, and the ableſt men of the time were ſe- 
lected for that purpoſe, with liberal eee for. | 


their trouble,; they were many in number, and 
when each had made his ſepatate collection, e 5 
rhapſodiſts ceaſed to come in, Piſiſttatus cauſed 


them all to aſſemble and ee their ſeveral: c ; | 


pics for general review. The y 


n of the | 
poets, in immortality: To his ardor we are in- 
debted for their preſent exiſtence. Underſtanding 
that there were rhapſodiſts, who went about the 


ſoon became prodigious; Piſiſtratus however, Ai | 


9 » 1 1 


range ding to the naturał order of the. poems, 
a == | 
two perſons, h were moſt competent: 
ro leres the" us compiled — accond-' 
t and diſoretion, was fairly 
| with great ſolemaity de- 
poſited in he me Had the like care been ex- 
| tended to the Morgites and the 'reft of Homer's 
| poems, the world Would probably have now been 
of them alſo; and it is fair to ms. 
dldude from the eircumſtance of their extinctién, 
that both the Iliad and Odyſſey would 9 
the ſume fate, had not Anis event (o happil t | 
place under the patronage of Piſiſtratus. = 
mark this. ra — —— in 
Þ | the annals- of literature; and let. -every man, Who 
ig . admires heme. 2 Wy fa es CE LEY, 
8 of Aſia — hiperſed them amengſt 
Ec 7 


men at Lacedemon 3 dat 1 50h | 
theſe poems as a collection of — 
political; he kne the influence, which poetry has 
over rude uneiviliged terapers, and the ſame reaſons, 
that engaged him to employ the ſongs of Thales 
the Cretan in his firſt preludes towards a conſtitu- 
tiom of government, led him to adopt and import. 
the epie poems of the Hind: and Odyſſeya He faw 
they were of a ſublime and ani caſt; "my 
inte the human mind principles of religion, love of 
our country, contempt of death and every. heroic 1 
virtue, that can dignify man's nature they mani- 
feiſted to Greece what misfortunes attended the 
dtiſanion of her powers, and what thoſe powers were 
| capable of performing, when united; he wiſhed to 
; ke a wagte alle _ Wet wy ah the 
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fates 405 Greece. for [their conmon-glosy 404 * 
fence, but he wiſhed to ſee the Hate of 8 porta like 
the ſons of Atreus; at the head of thelleaguet In all 
thek e particulars the poems of Homer: fally-met his 
wiſhes and fell in with his views; and as · he had made 
bis obſervations; om the manners and characters of 
the Aſiatirs during his travels amonꝑſt them, he per- 
ſuaded himſelf the time might come, when the 
united arms of Greece might again pre vaib over the 
nations of the. Faſt, eſpecially when che hatüral 
bravery of the Greeks was ſtimulated by an heroic 


poem ſo; flattering to their conntry e. „ 
raging to their hopes. 1 0% pom | . 8 
Piſiſtratus on the other von eee be 1 T0 B 
ſuch public principles; but, though he had not a 4 
patriotic yet he had an elegant mind, and the fane 


love of learning, which had dictated the tlought of 
erecting a public repoſitory for ſuch works df geni- 
us, as were worthy to he preſervedzinſpired him 
with the ambition of being the editor of eve 8 
ſcattered! remains: This never once-ocolibred: to 
the Spartan legiſlator, who valued them nov 426 
poems, but as precepts, and as fuchs. they were 
altogether as bene fidial in art ar mms Hate, as: 


when complet. as l 9; [| 

The Atheniantyrant:-conteniplated hem wun che. 1 
eye of a critic, and perceiving they would mas 
the ſublimeſt and moſt peffeR-' compilatiba' the - 1 


world had ever ſeen, he uſtiered them intoſit wich 
all the paſſion of an enthufiaſt : As he :dvidehtly- 
perceived they ĩneulcated ho doctrines inimid ab to 
monarchy, on the contrary that they recommended: 
acquieſcence under rule and obedience: to tliſeipline - 
he obliged the rhapſodiſts to rehearſe them ab 
el in the. ears 'of Greevs ab 2 of 
the'Panmthenea, | 
„„ 
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The publication of Homer's poems in this ſtate 
of perfection was. the cauſe that produced fuch 2 
flow of compoſitions, eſpecially. in the dramatic 
line; for, as I before obſerved, it operated to the | 
diſoouragement of epic writing, and few inſtances 

of any s- under that deſcription occur after 
the compilation of the Iliad and Odyſſey: Men of 
genius are not eaſily diſpoſed to irgitate>what they 
deſpair of equalling, and the contemplation of a 
perfect work in any branch of compoſition will of 
courſe deter otter c Wventurers from eien at- 
tempts. 

The 8 . now in Its ur un lag Winde 
fome advances before the compilation of the Iliad 
and Odyſſey, but it received ſuch improvement 
from thoſe poems, that it is generally aſſerted, and 
by Ariſtotle amongſt others, to have derived its ori- 

in from Homer; in the further progreſs of theſe 
papers I ſhall fully examine how that queſtion 
ſtands, for theypreſent it will be my purpoſe to tale 

a review. of the ſtate of literature in Greece at this 
remarkable-period, when Piſiſtratus founded his li- 
brary in Athens; a diſquiſition, which, although it 
will carry us into times of very remote antiquity 

- and of doubtful hiſtory, will J hope prove not 
devoid of entertainment even to ſuch of my readers, 
as have. mos nn chemſelses to ſtudies of this 
nature. 4 

It 20 they the ſake of fach, mer in jane to . 
opinion Lwould wiſh to impreſs them with of the 
amiable character of. Piſiſtratus, that I ſubjoin to this 
paper ſome explanation of the term Tyrant, by which 
in conformity to{hiſtory-I have been obliged to de- 
nominate him. The word according to our con- 
ſtruction of it conveys the moſt odious idea, but 
Went wes applied t to Piſiſtratus i was a title of 
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Royalty 8nd not a term of reproach: In the age f 
Homer, Heſiod and the Greek poets of that date 


the word was not in uſe; they uſed no term but Ba- 
fikus, which they appliedeven to the crueleſt of de- 


ſpots, as tlie ee Reader may be convinced of, 
if he will conſult the Odyſſey, (Rhep. E. 84.) This 
| is a point of criticiſm ſo well agreed upon by all 
Philologiſts, that the Hymn to Mars, which ſome 


heve attributed to Homer, is by internal evidence 


now fully convicted of being poſterior to him, be- 


cauſe the term Tyranus is found in it. The word 


is faid to be derived from the Tyrrhenians and to 


have come into uſe about the age of Archilochus, 
who flouriſhed about the eighteenth Olympiad, 
many years ſubſequent to Homer and prior to Piſi-, 


ſtratus, at which time, (viz. the age of Archilochus) 


Gyges, Tyrant of Lydia, was the firft ſo intitled: 


For this we. have the authority, of Euphorion, 4 
writer born in the cxxvi- Olympiad, and Librarian 
to Antiochus the Great, King of tn ale af. 
Clemens the wie ee ee [ 46, 05 
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L T Y O v 6 H much has EE written [ID 


- Witches by our daily Eſſayiſts, and the ſub- 


je treated ſeriouſly as well as ludicrouſly in fo full 
2 manner, as to anticipate in ſame meaſure all that 
can be now offered to the reader's-curioſity, yet 1 


am tempted to add ſomething on this topic, Which 
hall endeavour to put together in ſuch-ſhape and 
method, as may, perhaps throw freſh light upon . 
kjea, that ignorance and ſuperſtition | have in a"; 
K 2 | 
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paſt ages of the world: conſpired to keep in dark 
neſs and obſcurity. - 

The reader wall recolled Patt" faidiof for- 
cerers and demons: both im the old and new parts 
of the ſacred writings, that E need not ROW -TECapi- 
tulate the inſlances, but take them aber oceuy in 
cburſe of my diſcuſſion. 

Tueologicians, ho have treated the fbjet ſe. 
riouſiy and logically, haue defined magic to be 
C Am art or: faculvy, which, by evil compact with 
6 dns, petformscertain things wonderfullimap- 

e pearance andi above the ordinary comprehenſion 
of mankind.” According to tivis definition we 
arS to Idol for tho origin of this art to the Author 
off all Evit, the Devit: Heathen, writers have aſ- 
cribedꝭ the invention / of magic to. Mercury: Some 
ofithe early Chriſtians, who: have. wrote on the ſub- 
jeg, ſpeak; of Dahulus as the firſt: magician, but 

this Þ find is. onlxanothor name for the-devih; and is 
 ſt-uſed by Sti Cyprian: Some give the invention to 
Barnabas a magioian · of Cyprus, but: who this: Bar- 
nabas was, and in what time he lived, they have not 
1 though they have taken RE wa pains to 
prove he was note St. Barnabas the coadjptor of 
| the Apoſtle Paul: Some of thie Spaniſh writers 
maintain that. -2agig! was ſtuck out in Arabia, and 
that a certain ancient volume of great antiquity 
Was. brought t from thenee- by-the Moors into Spain, 
ful of ſpells and incantations; and by them and- the 
Jews bequeathed'to- their: poſterity; wh performed' 
many wonderful things by itzaid! till it ee 
d ſcovered and burned by the Thquifttion; 27 

Thefe.are ſome amongſt many of the-aocounts, 
wich · pious men in times of füße witer eve of 
feredito the worli; the defenders ofrtije art on the 
Wrary dende is hoer we ffomtheangel,' who ac- 


« omp: anicd 
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miec robit, and-nevealed One On 
way, and they contend that theſe doctrines are pre- 
ſerved in certain books written by Honorius, Ab- 
bert us Magnus, Cyprian, Paul, Enoch and others. 


Toſlatus thioks thet Jerebel, who inchanted Ahab 


with charms and filtres, was the firſt, who-praQi- 


ſed ſorerry $ that from het time the Samaxitans were 


ſo addicted to ſorgery, that a Samaritan and u ſor- 


cerer became one and the ſame term; which opi- 


nion he is confirmed in by that paſſage in ſoripture, 

+ where the Phariſees accuſe Chriſt of being a Sam- 
ritan, and baving a devilz a charge, fays he, im- 
plied in the very finſt poſition ef his being 


thoniſſa, or the Witch of Endor, actually raiſed the 
ſpirit of Samuel, not by magic incantations,. but by 
expreſs permiſſion of God, for the puniſhment of 
Saul's impietyy and to provoke him to immediate 
repentance by the denunciation of his impending 
fate 3 whilſt other authorities in the church of catly 
date maintain that it. was not the ſpirit of Samuel, ' 
but a demon that 
admits alſo, that the rods. of the Egypt 
| vere like that of Moſes-turned into ſerpents by the 
art and contrivance of the devil; - in like manner 
the ſaid magicians. turned the rivers into blood and 
brought up frogs upon the land of Egypt; bot 
though rs kept pace with Moſes in producing theſe 
plagues, their power he obſerves did not reach, as 
his did, to the ſubſequent en tirpation of them. 
verted in Samaria, wonderful things are ſaid of 
him by the fathers of the Chriſtian Church; this 
man, Juſtin Mart yr informs us, was- born in the 
city- of Gitta in Samaria, travelled. to Rome in the 


* „ fue 


* 


a Sama- 
ritan: He admits jointly with St. Auſtin, that Py- 


appeared in his hikenefs ; He 
ian forcerers ' 


CY RY the aid of the devil per- 
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As to Simon the magician, whom Philip 0 8 
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. - + terms, but the accounts of the Fathers of the Church 
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formed ſuch: eforivhing feats, as cauſed VER to be 

| believed and worſhipped as a God, the Romans 
erecting a ſtatue to him on the banks of the 
Tiber between the Bridges with this inſcription, 
Simoni Deo Sancto The ſacred hiſtorians record no 
particulars of Simon's ſoreeries; but if the reader 
has curioſity to conſult ib, >; recognition + & lib. 6, 
 conflit. Apo. in Clem. Rom. he will find many 
ſtfange ſtories of this ſorcerer, viz. That be cre- 
ated a man out of the air; that he had the power 
ol being inviſible; that he could render marble as 
Fo - penetrable. as cy; ; animate ſtatues; reſiſt the force 
of fire; preſent himfelf with two fact like Janus; 
| ' metamorphoſe himſelf into a ſheep or a goat; fly 
through the air at pleaſure; create vaſt ſums of gold 
in a moment and upon a wiſnh; take a ſcythe in his 
hand and mow a field of ſanding corn almoſt at a 
tree, and bring the dead unjuſtly murdered, into 
life; He adds, that as a famous courtezan named 
Selene was looking out of the: window of a certain 
calle, and a great croud had colleged to gaze at 
"le: he cauſed her to appear at every window of 
the caſtle at one and the ſame en en to * 
e every one of them. 
Anaſtaſius Nicenus's account agrees i in mary par- | 
-ticulars with the above, and adds, that Simon was 
. frequently preceded by ſpectres, which he ſaid were 
the ſpirits of certain perfons deceaſed. I ſhall make 
no further remark upon theſe accounts, except in 
the way of caution to readers of a certain deſcription, 
to keep in mindithat the ſcriptural hiſtory ſays only, 
That Simon uſed ſorcery and k#witched the people of 
| Samaria, giving out that himſelf -vas ſome great one. 
The evidences of holy writ are ſimple and in general 


80 much beyond them, ad the ſuperſtition of the 
ol; 2 | | dark 


I g — 


was promoted to the epiſcopacy. The ſame Sevez 
Tus in his life of St. Martin relates that there was 
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dark'n ages was FR ao; Be [as 
there is no end to the tales inyened: eee in 


the Roman legends. 1 
Though it ſhould. 0 Tom the Eiben ace. 


count that Simon was converted by Philip, the arts 
he had imparted to his ſcholars, did not: ceaſe. in 


the world, but were continued by Menander, one 


of his ſcholars, and a Samaritan alſo, who praQtiſed 
ſorceries and went to Antioch; where he .deluded 


many people: Irenæus relates that Marcus, ano- 


ther of Simon's ſcholars, was a very powerful ma- 
gician and drew many followers; that Anaxilaus 
pretended to cure madneſs by the ſame art, turned 
white wine into red, and propheſied by the help of 

a familiar; and that Carpocrates and his pupils 
practiſed magical incantations and love charms, 
and had abſolute power over men's minds by the 


force of ſuperſtjtion. The charge of ſorcery became 
in after times ſo ſtrong a weapon in the hands of the 


Church of Rome, that they employed it againſt all 
in their turns, who ſeparated themſelves: from the 


eftabliſtred communion. When Priſcillian carried 
the hereſy; of the Gnoſtics into Spain, he was twice 
brought to trial and convicted of ſorcery which 
Severus Sulpitius in his epiſtle to Cteſiphon, ſays 
he confeſſed -to, have learned of Marcus the Egyp- 


tian above mentioned ; this Priſcillian was a great 
adept in Zoroaſtrian magic, and though a,magician. 


a young man in Spain, who by falſe miracles im- 
poſed upon the people to believe he was the prophet 
Elias, afterwards he feigned himſelf. to be Chriſt 


and drew Rufus, though a biſhop, to give credit 1 
to his blaſphemous impoſition, and to pay him. | 
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were heretics. 


In the /Pontificate of bibobenz vi. chere * Fe 
 Gonſalvos Spaniard in the Dioceſe of Concha, Wo 
_ wrote 4 82 which he intitled Virginalem, with 
a demon viſibly ſtanding at his elbow, and diating 
to him as he copied it from his Mouth: in which 
book he announced himſelf to be Chriſt; the im- 
mortal ſavieur of the world; this man was put to 
death as a heretie and blaſphemer. Sergius, the 
author of the Armenian hereſy, was charged with 
a demon in the-ſhape 
attending upon him; and Berengarius, chief of the 
Sacramentarian hereſy, was in e manner a 


keeping 


of being a m 


natives were in utter 


der the ſame accuſati 


Jeſuit, Who ta 


Tus OBSERVER. 


that there were three other. Pſeudo-Chriſts W 
France, one of which was a Briton, whom Gre- 
ory of Tours ealls Bun (probably Evan) of whom 
Robert the Chronologer and William of Newber- 
Ty record many mirzcſes," all” theſe” Faul tells us 


than the Heretics ; for the Moors "wha brou 
many arts and inventions into Spain, of which the 


tgnor 


ion, 


agician : Many more inſtances might 
be adduced; but Tertullian takes a ſhorter courſe, 
and fairly pronounces that afl heretics were magi- 
Cians, ot had commeree with" ERS 


The Infidels eſcaped no bettet from this cha 


* 


zicians. 


ance, univerſally fell un- 
ang Martin Delrius the 


t theology in Salamanca at the 
cloſe of the Sixteenth century, fays he was ſhewn 
the place where a great cave had been ſtopped yp in 
that city by order of Queen Ifabefla, which the 
Moors had uſed for the p 
that the Hufſites in Bohemia and the followers of | 
the arch-heretic Luther in Germany confounded 
mens ſenfes by the power of magie and the aſſiſtance 
. of the's devil, to em they! had a Aa themſe]ves ; * 


urpoſes of necramancy.; 


Ut 


of a dog conſtantly 


Vi - 


— 
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tt ſore of them: voluntarily . . 


ſed their evil practices, and others, being ſeirechand 
examined at the tribunal of Treves, made like 
public confeſſion,” at which time, he adds That 
« terrible and tartarean prop of Lutheranifin, Al« 


| << bert of Beandeburgh, himſeif a notorious ma- . 


« gician, was in the acł of laying waſte that very 
© country with five and ſwordꝰTetrum illuu of © 
jartaream Lutheranymi fulcrum, ipſe guogu⸗ magied 
mine famoſus, Albertus Brandeburgicus, rovin - 
ciam illam flammsd ferrog; præuabundus vgſſabut. He 
adds, that wherever the hereſy of Calvin went, whos 
ther to England, France or Holland, the black: 
and diabolie arts of necromancy kept pace with it. 
That the dæmons take their e in heretics a 
naturally as they did in heathen. idols, or in the 5 
herd: of ſwine, when commanded ; nay Hierony- 
mus declares that they got into worſe quarters: by 
the exchange-; Caſſinn, ( Coilat. 7. cap. 31.) an an- 
cient writer of great gravity, affirms that he hack 
himſelf interrogated a. dæmon, who confeſſed! to 
him that he had- inſpired. Arius and Eunomius with - ' 
the firſt ideas of their ſacrilegious tenets! : Thatiis - 

is demonſtrable by reaſons that albheretics muſt in 
the end be either Atheiſts or Sorcerers; becauſe he- 
reſy can only proceed from the paſſion of priderand 


felf-ſufficieney,: which lead to Atheiſm; or from eu- : By 
rioſity and love of novelty, hieb inctine:the mint 


to the ſtudy of magicab arts: Fhat ſorcery follows 
herefy, as the plague follows famine; for hereſy is 1 
nothing elſe but a famine, as deſeribed by the pro-- 

phet Amos Chap. viiil verſe 11. Not a famine ff 


' bread; nor a thirſrof water, butof hearing tihe words 
of the Lord Moreover. hereſy is a harioty as Iſai- 


ah expreſſeth himſelf, —* Ho is the faithful city be- 
eme mhtgglon f W e when: xk thei” 
Ks z _— 
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beauty, take up the trade of procureſſes, fo-daimons, 


zs theſe good catholics inform us) turn old and ob- 
7 75 durate heretics into ſorcerers: Father Maldonatus 


ſees the heretics again in the ninth chapter of the 
Apocalypſe come out of the ſmoke. in form of lo- 
euſts upon the earth, and as Joel the prophet writes 
in the 4th verſe of his firſt chapter, “ That which 

4 the-pakmer-worm hath left, hath the locuſt eaten; 


4} at and that which the locuſt hath left, hath the can- 
e s ker-· worm eaten; and that which the canker-worm 


4 hath left hath the caterpillar eaten. So in theſe 
. gradations of vermin may be ſeen, the . ſtages of 
- hereſy, for what the heretics hath left, the ſorcerers 
by the devil's aid have deſtroyed ; and what the 
© forcerers have left, the atheiſts } have deſtroyed. 
Having ſtated the charge, which my heretical 


readers will perceive is pretty general againſt them, 


I I ſhall proceed to ſome facts in proof. One of the 
- moſt ſtubborn amongſt theſe, is the caſe of an hereti- 


_ cal woman in the town of Paderborn, who brought 
forth a male infant in a parſon's gown and beaver 


E Halliatum et pileatum, modo ecclefiaſticorum---who 
from his natural antipathy to papiſts, always reviled 
them wherever he met them; this Father Delrius 

aſſures us was a fat of general notoriety, and a juſt 
jvdgment from God on the hereſy of the mother. 
Niderius in the chapter upon Witches in Formicaria 
fays that an heretical young Witch at Cologn, by 
the help of a dæmon, took a handkerchief and in 


_ * Preſence of a great company. of noble ſpeQators 


tore it into pieces, and immediately afterwards pro- 
duced it whole and entire; This wicked jade then 
tock up a glaſs, threw .it againſt the wall, broke it 
into a thouſand. fragments, and inſtantly ſhewed it 
to the company, as whole as at firſt : Niderius con- 


an with ** r againſt ſuch diabolical 
| * 


OY 
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| R that this girl was well handled by the Fa- 
thers of the inquiſition, where her tricks could 
ſtand her in no ſtead; which indeed is not tobe 
wondered at, as the devil himſelf would not chuſe 
to venture before that tribunal. .---Bodinus ; in his 
treatiſe upon demons relates that a conjurer named 
Triſcalinus performed ſome tricks before Charles 
the Ninth of France, and by the black art contrived 
to draw into his hand ſeveral rings from the fingers 
of a courtier, who ſtood at a diſtance from him, 
and that every body ſawtheſe rings fly through the 
air to the conjurer, whereupon. the whole. company 
riſing up againſt him for the performance of ſuch· 
diabolical feats (gu nec arte, nec actu humane, nec. 
natura fert poterant) fell upon him. and by force 
brought him to confeſs. that he-confpired. with the 
devil, which at firſt this hardened ſinnet᷑ was. very 
| unwilling to do; Bodinus with. great candor. ob- 1-4 
ſerves, that this” was indeed a blot in-the fame „ . 
Charles the Ninth, who in all other reſpects was a. BY | 
praiſe worthy.monarchy (alias laudato Rege.) When. 7p 
my readers recolle&.; the meritorious part that 
Charles the Niath ated in the maſſacre of Patis, he 1 
will own with me that the candour of, Bodinus is ex | 
traordinary in producing a ſtory ſo. much to the. diſ- — 
credir of a praiſe · worthy Prince. 
There was one Zedekiah a Jew. phyſeian, 9 5 
in preſence of the Emperor Lodowich the pious, | 
in the year 896 ſwallowed a prize · fighter on horſe KM 
back, horſe. and all, Hoplomachum. equitem: devaravit 
-.-Nay he did more, he-{wallowed a cart loaded; KW 
with. 6x horſes and driver, (currum guogue onuſtum | 
farno cum equis et auriga)---he cut off people's heads, 
hands and feet, which he faſtened on again in the 
eyes of all the court, whilſt the blood. was running. 
" from ſhown, and ina moment the man o maĩmed 
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: appeared whole and unhurt ; he cauſed the Empe- | 
vor ts hear the found of Hounds in full chace with 
outs of huntſtnen and many other noiſes in the air; 
And in the mid of winter ſhewed him a garden in 
full bloom with flowers and fruits and birds ſinging 
F in the trees ; a moſt deteſtable piece of magie and 
| unworthy of an Emperor to paſs over with! im- 
| punity, for he ſuſfered the Jew- Doctor to eſcape· — 
As it is always right when a man deals in the mar · 
8 vellous to quote his authority, I beg leave to inform 
tte inctedulous reader, (if any there be) that f take 
theſe faQts upon the eredit of the learned Joannes 
Trithemius, a very ſeriousand reſpectable author. 
Orte more eaſe in point oecurs to me, ' which l Hall 


ſtate, and then releaſe my readers from. the conju- 


_ rors cirele, and this is the caſe of one Diodorus, 
. vulgarly called Liodorus, a Sicilian conjurer, wh 
by ipells and inchantments turned men into brute 

_ animals and metamorphoſed almoſt every thing be 


laid his hands on; this fellow, when the faden 


of Catana would have perfuaded him to let them 
hang him quietly and contentedly, as a conjurer 

and heretic dught, took counſel of the devil and 
cowardly flew away to Byzantium, by the ſhorteſt 
paſſage through the air to the great diſappointment, 


ok the ſpectators; being purſued by the officers of 
| © juſtice, not indeed through the air, but as juſtice is 


accuſtomed to travel pede claudo, he took a ſecond 
flight, and alighting in the city of Catana was pro- 


: videntially caught by Leo the good biſhop of that 
city, who throw ing him into à fiery furnace, roaſted 


this ſtrange bird to the great edification of all be- 
| holders ( tandem a Leone Catanemſi Epiſcops, divind 
vir tute ex improviſe captus, frequenti in medid urbe pos 
pulo, in fornacem igneam injectus, ignis incendio con- 


lun pus 5 25 This anecdote is | to, be found in 
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5 Thomas Fazellus, lib. 


wo 


rs SEE A. 1 


57 Co: 2. and. anal 
d 1. rerum ficularum), who, cloſes his. : 
with the followig pious remark, naturally LN 
from re Wat 55 which 1 wget 7 bis 
own. words--- Uma Pitia pr. utt, et. u- 
| dicibus forte minus 175 9 5 * eri age ef 0 
i manibus elabi won patuit. * Thus,” ſays be, 
«divine juſtice prevailed ; and he, who had ſnatche | 
«ed himſelf out of the hands of judges, who per- 
&© haps, were aQuated by a zeal nat ſo. juſt. as it 
_ © ſhould 5 e e. TM. "we. \ Mix 
C. * 
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Dun labor " wis cantus herb mts 25 
aaa fr A fo arts fn ar e hits 
Obfriftys habuere Deut ? Parire neceſſt H, 

A juvat Igniia tantum pietate mer entur, 5 05 8 
An tacitis valuere minis Hoc juris in amnes © 

EA iIlis ſaperos & An habent hec carmina certum | 
2 Finger! Deum, gui oor, ade quicqguid! 
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We”, us 


AV in my preceding W ſtated bone 

of the proofs, by which the orthodox theolo= al 
gicians make good their charge of "forcery againſt” = 
Heretics, ſews and Mahometans, and ſhewn from 
their authorities, faithfully and corre ctiy quoted, how 
naturally the devil and his agents take to all thoſe 
who ſeparate from the mother church of Rome IH | 


My, 5 V — the N of 7 


* 


* 
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from its origin and invention, and ES 712 notice 


of thoſepallages in Holy Writ, where ſorcerers and 
magicians are made mention of, Tſhall now proceed 


to a more intereſting part of my ſubjeR, in which 


ſhall lay open the arcana of the art magic, andſhew 
what that wicked and myſterious compact is, on 
Which it depends, and explain the natute of thoſe 
diabolical en; emerits, which. a man muſt enter 
into before he can become an adept. | in ſorcery. _ .. 
This compact or agreement, as grave and learned 
authors inform us, is ſometimes made expteſsly with 
the great devil himſelf in perſon, corporally preſent 


before witneſſes, . who takes an oath of homage and 
allegiance from his vaſſal, and then endows him with 
the powders of magie: this was the caſe tha cer- 


tain Arragoneſe noble man, which Heiſterback in 


his treatiſe upon miracles tells us he was a witneſs 
to, alſo of the Vidame 'Theophylus in the year 337, 
as related by Sigiſbert: Sometimes it is done by me- 
morial or addreſs in writing, in the manner of cer- 


, tain- Norman heretics, who wrote a petition to the 


Sy bills, as chief of the necromancets; This petition 
ſets forth that, WuakkEas the parties underſign- 
ing had entered into certain articles and condi- 
1c tions and by ſolemn engagement bound them- 


Ne 2 faithfully to perform the ſame, they now 
| ay in the firſt place the ratification of thoſe ar- 
9 4 — and conditions on the part of the ſybills; 
«and that they would be pleaſed in conformity 
4 theteunto to order and direQ their under-agents 


« and familiars to do ſuit and ſervice to the con- : 
| « traQting parties agrecably to condition; 3 and that ; 
« when they were ſummoned and invoked to apt 


6 pear, they would be promptly forth-coming, not. 


«in their own ſhapes, to the annoyance and of- 


fence of ihe CcontraGing Porters, but ſprucely 
- and 


- & 


— 
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4 and handſomely, like perſonable ag 0 
< that the petitioners might be diſcharged from the 
* ceremony of compelling them by the drawing of 
. a, circle, or of confining themſelves or their” fa 
„ miliars within the ſame. | 
4 Secondly, That the ſybills outs: be pleaſed 
to affix ſome ſeal or ſignature to the convention; 
. [66 by which its power and efficacy with their fub- 
M ſervient familiars ws, jul be TOs agreviorpede 
6 © and permanent. x 
1 eee 6 birdy, That the petſtiontin may be exempt- 
e ed from all danger, which might otherwiſe acerue 
to them, from the civil authority of wer erg h 1 
or the inquiſitotia) power of the church. n 
„ Fourthly, That all the temporal undertakings 
and purfuits of the petitioners in the courts'and 
. © councils of princes may proſper and ſacceed ; and 
4 that good luck may attend them in all kinds of 
ee, to their ſuitable profit and advantage. 
„ Laſtly, That their enemies of all forts _ 
KC © have no power over them ts do them hurt. A 
„ That theſe conditions being granted and 15 Kg 
formed, the petitioners on their part 3 
"667 promiſe and vow perpetual fealty and allegiance 
«to their ſovereigns, the ſybills, as in the con- 
0 vention itſelf is more fully ſet forth; and tllat 
« they will faithfully, aud fo long as they ſhall 
: « live, make a ſacrifice and oblation f one 
d human ſoul, every year to be offered up on the 
Co day and hour of the day, in which this conven= Wl 
«tion ſhall be ratified and confirmed by the Sybit- | 
line powers; Provided always, That the faid high” I 
e and mighty powers ſhall fully and 'bona' file per- 
« form what is therein ſtipulated 3 and 5 0 to on 8 
« 285 N in 115 pes et == 
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This document is faithfully vandlattd from: Fr, 
ther Deirius's Latin Treatiſe Diſquifitconum Magi 
carum Lib. 2. Nuri. 4: He ſays that it was pub+ 


magic it refers to, and he quates the authority of 


1 in my reach Lean trace the ſtory no further. 
Ins boch theſe caſes, whether the parties contra 
vivd voce, or proceed by petition, the conditions are 
the ſame and conſiſt, as we are: told, in an expreſs 
3enunciation of the Chriſtian Creed; the baptiſmat 
Fites. are reverſed, and the devil, or his repreſenta- 
tive, ſcratches out the croſs from his forehead: with 
bis naila, and re-beptiſes; his vaſſal by a name of 
bie on deviſing; theſe are indiſpenſahle conditi- 
ans: The devil alſo-exaQts ſome rag or remnant o, 
dis vaſſfal's garment, as a badge of allegiance, and 
compoels him to make the oath _—_— a direle draw 
upon the ground, (which ure without 
beginning or end, is a ſymbol of, yin mfr in this 
circle the figure of a croſs is to be traced aut, on 
which the magician elect tramples and kicks witxn 
= diſdain :' He then requeſts the devi} to ſtrike his 
| name out of the Book of: Life, and inſeribe it 
ia che Book of Death: He next promiſes to made“? 
wonthly or quarterly ſacrifices to-the devil, which 
female magicians.or witcheg perform by ſucking our 
| the breath of a new born infant ; he proceeds to par 
ſome ſecret mark. upon himſelf with the point of a 
| needle; as the ſign of the Beaſt or Anti · ehriſtʒ in which” 
mac there is great potency, and in ſome caſes, ao-— 
cording to Ilena us, it appears that the de vil inſrſtsuß-— 
on cauterizing his difeiples in the upper membrane 
of the right ear: in others, according to r xe | 
mn forchead ; this being done the Mey elett 


yows' 


lialy burned at Faris together with the books of 


Crafpitus de rdie Satans Difeurſi 15. for a more 5 
particular account z but as/ Creſpetus's bock is nor 
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yows. eternal enmit r 1 7 
fed Vit gin, the Fans he Holy Relics and. Images, 
wears confeſſion. bor PT 1 — 22 the : 


'On theſe: occaſions the. 121 A if, Hoek : = 
takes a terrific form, for fear 4 deterring Mano: 4M 


i and for 
devil ratifles his part of the c 
cerempny | is compleat._ - - 


tarjes, and oftentimes appears in great beauty aud 
with a very winning addreſs, as he did to [Theodore . 
Maillot, Deputy Governor of Lorraine, vidting him 
in the ſhape of a very pretty gicl; (lepidg et lilenali 
formd puella)---agd pr omiſing him a certain great 
Lady in marriage 150 wh Maillot was diſtrac- 
tedly in love t 1 
on this viſit were of a piece with tbe lovely form. 
he aſſumed, for they conſiſted in inj unctions oy % 
perform all the Chriſtian and moral duties, 0 hb. 
ſerve his N 's, to ſay his maſſes and he ne-- 
gular in his confeſſi 
tions threw Maillot into ſo deep a melancholy, hat 


his domeſtic chaplain, obſerving. it, extorted — 


him a confeſſion'sf all that had paſſed, and pionſſy 


diffuaded him from any further interviews of i. 5 
fort: Remigius, who relates the ſtory in his — "Ov 


nolatria, gravely obſerves. that. the judge 
heaven ſoon-pvertook him in a very extraordinary 
5 111 for hig horſe fell dow v 
and Mailtpt broke his neck by the. fall. 


As to the magic power, which the deyil imparts 5 

in return for theſe conceſſions of his votaries, theo- ee 
logicians have different opinions, ſome giving moe 
the general 


| any fome leſs credit to the miracle ; but 
Yinion am is them is that they are performed by 


th devil and his dæmons h the celerity of art and ; 


motion with which one thing is ſubſtituted for.ang- 


der, bit tit WAS, is 705 new 3 in the cole Y 


— ** A 
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conditions ſtipulated by the devil 


ops: Theſe unexpected fhipule- 2 
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They FERN doubt but that there are <ertain 6 2 
_ + gures, names and characters, which hayes a magical 
power, as the nine cauldrons, the names of the 


four principal hinges of the world, the three · times- | 


ſeyen characters of Mahometan device and many 
| * others; that there are rings and ſeals, which: ae 


amulets and charms, inſcribed with the names of 
Raphael, Salomon, Zachariab, Eliz eus, Conſtan- 


_ "tine, the Maccabees and others-; that certain ſigns 

in the Zodiac engraved upon gems: have good or 
evil properties, for inſtance,. Aries, Leo and Sa- 

._  " Sittarius make a man beloved; Virgo, Taurus and 
Capricornus make him Feligious ; Gemini, Li- 


bra and Aquarius produce friendſhip ; whilſt Can- 


cer, Scorpio and Piſces create falſehood: The cha- 


' raQer of Saturn gives ſtrength; . Jupiter good for- 
tune; Mars victory; Sol riches ; Venus prevents 


| Aopen and Luna has the Be virtue with Ve- 


nus; The figure of an aſs, engraved on a chryſo- 


Auttez it imparts the gift of prophecy ; that of a dra- 
Pk 33 and that of a fr N friendſhip-: 


t was the prevailing opinion in Flanders that a man 


born on Faſter-Eve had the gift of curing fevers -; 3 
ſo had the ſeventh ſon, where no daughter interpo- 


"fed j whereas the gift, which the kings of England 


bad of touching for the Evil, expired upon the he- 
15 reſy of Henry the Eighth, though William Tooker 


wrote books to proye that Queen Elizabeth, then 
on the throne, inberitedthis virtue with the crown; 
this doctrine of Tooker is ſtrenuouſiy contraverted 
by Delrius the Jeſuit of Salamanca, and his argu- 
ment is very logical and deciſive ;. Miracula propria 
funt Ecelęſicce Catholics + ; ſed Elizdbetha eff extra 
- Eeclefiam Cathelicam, et nulli dantur qui ſit extra Ec- 
"clefiam Cathelicam ; ergo Elizabethe nondantur Arches 
Ae, N E. D. Again, Nor poſſunt miracu 


S Fran _ n Fram en . | 


ms 
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a . falſa fan; ergo ad confirmati e fl, 


quam profitetur E lizabrtha, non poſſunt fieri miraculs 


And who now ſhall <fend our eee 4 the . 


2 ** 


It is acknoviedged that e and magieiahs 
ean blight the grain, deſtroy the fruits of theearth © Wl 


and make a bad harveſt, which Remigius affures 
us is done by ſprinkling certain duſt in the air, 


vhich the dæmon makes up! and 5 A with | 


= the purpoſe. 5 


<> Cornine loſs Gon fie mt hams, 
ke 8 Deficiunt laef carmine fontis: aque 3 
558 * , cantitaq witibus wwa OO 0 


Tot 3 


. And with enchantments dry the ſpringing we * 
% Make grapes and acorns fall at their command, 
T1 008 And trip our orchards bare without a hand, " 


et mol amy none foe. 5 1 \f n 
"of . * 1 ; Ys 8 e (on be * | 
et 8 wake our. corn XP Fell” © 


7 15 


Rem 'gius ſays the Demons do not or nly "wake | 
up this powder or duſt for the Witches, but are 


particularly indulgent to them in the article. of 


ground · mice, with which they devour all the roots 
of the graſs and grain: that the gad-fly isalways 


within call, and that they have plenty of wolves at ; 


command to ſend ints any fold or flock they think 


proper to deſtroy : The learned author doubts if the 


devil actually makes theſe wolves de novo, but rather 
thinks that he hunts them up together, and drives 


the country'; if this ſport does not ſucceed to his 
- wiſh, he thinks it probable the dæmons themſelves _ 


execute the miſchief in the ſhape of wolves—(veri- 5, 
1 videtur demones N, qui Pecis Jupind talem pau- 


Per lem faciunt)—He tells us that he has brought 
many witches to confeſs theſe things, and though he 


acknowledges the power of their ſpells for produ- 
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be gives a bad account of his cookery, ſor t hat di- 


q vine Providence ſeldom permits the meat tobe 


= - good, but that it has general ſome bad taſte or ſmell, 
7 oy. wants ſalt, and che feaſt. is oftes without 


pr have obſtinately SR 8 0 
ulation of wizards with the . damons called 

Succubæ ; aud of witches with the males, or Incu- 
| 5 yet che whole authority of the Catholic Chufch 
with the Bull of Pope Innocent VIII. expreſsly af- 
firms it for afaQ—(Communis tamen hac oft ſenten- 
tia Putrum, Theologorum et Phaloſephorum- deftorum 
Set pro eddem pugnat Bulla Innocentii VIII. Ponti- 
fis cuntra malefices)—lIt is alſo an orthodox opini- 


"1 bn, that childrenmay be begotten by this diabolical 


commeree, and there is little doubt but that Lu- 


ther was the ſon of an Incubus. That witches are 


carried through the air by certain ſpells is confirm- 5 
ed by a hoſt of witneſſes, and the operation is ge- 
nerally performed by ſmearing the body with a cer- 
- tain ointment, prepared by the Demons; this 
_vintment ſeveral people haye innocently made uſe 
ol, particularly N of Ladies uſing gheraſe , 


E and have found. themſelves wafted up chimnies and 

| through windows at a furious rate and tranſported 
& fometimesan hundred miles from their own homes: 

May curious inſtanges might be enumerated, but 


baying related ſo many I forbear to treipaſ. on: my 
fps} patience any-longer. _ ; 
I ſhould beloth:to have it ſuppoſed that I have 

ſelected theſe anecdotes and quotations for the pur- 
poſe merely of caſting a ridiculg on the ſuperſtition 
of the Catholic Church; Ican truly declare I did not 
Frog up the ſubject with any ſuch deſign, and hold 
n of en * in as 2 ab- 
rence 


Bk ence as any man li 
intmy on defence, pon yon neceffüry to ſay, 


—, 


refined upom dy ſubtlety, inſpired b 


ſtruck out in that night of rexforr; every thi = 
revivingart invented, even the 4 = 


Tu 0 3 * 1 ER 
When 1 have fig th 


* 


that alk the acconnres have turned over, whictare” 

pretty: voluminouy, are teplete with the fime or 
greater abſurdities, than theſe I have-produced ; af 
the reaſoning is nothing but 'a maſt of i ignorance,. 
ſuperſtition, ' 
tics and 


and edged with acrimony agzinlt f. 
56 . 


hereties, upon whom this terrible en 


has been turned with a ſpirit of perſecution, ttt 
does no credit to the parties who! 


= 
Ihe fa& is. chat the Chriſtian Churctrin'the early 
ſoon. difcavered two iĩmpottant mitters of faitir 


5 2 which might be made uſe- 
ful weapons im her poſſeſſion; I mean tracles and 


ſoroeries; the e ſhe reſerved to Herſelf, the other 
ſhe beſtuwed upon her enemies; andttiough tflere 
is every reaſom to conelude that both Hhatf ceafed im 


the world; ſhe found her on. intereſt wayconcerts 
ed im prolengi 
ſucceeded:ta feed ain: of Chriſtianfty were” 
ſeon:caſb imo the profoundeft ignorance” by the ir- 
tyna- 1 


ng their exiffence = The ages thar 


ruptions of the barbarousnations, and'credbli 
turally follows ignoranee: the terrors of magie ir 


thoſe dark times readily took hold of ſuperſtitions 


minds; every thing that the dawning of ſcience” | 


and deceptiom, that flight® of Haut performed to 
ſet the crowd:agape;- and ſupport a vagrant life in 
idleneſs, were charged to ſorcery, and tortures were 
employed to force out confeſſions of ſecret dealings 
and compaQts with the devil and his agents. Thoſe” 
confeſſions were undoubtedly made, and as full and 
circumſtantial as the inquiſitor choſe to preſcribe, 


nod OR tas with the authority. of office had 
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E influetce with mankind and. were FRCP 5 
„it is but fair to ſuppoſe chat the fathers and 
Fry Wh of the church themſelves believed- them, . 
and were fincere in their endeavours to . | 
ſorcery, thinking, that they did God ſervice. 
When we read of people being thrown Alive inte 
the flames for playing a few. nn e which 
now would vot paſs upon the vulgar at a country 
fair, and the devil himſelf brought in to father the 
rformance, it is ſhocking to humanity and a vio- 
= to reaſon ; but we ſhall cruelly e err againſt both : 
by aſcribing all theſe acts to perſecution, 0 igno- 
rance and credulity are entitled to ſo "> 
of them: The churchmen of thoſe ages W not 
exempt from the errors and darkneſs of the time 
they lived in, and very many of them not only be- © 
lieved the ſorceries of the heretics, but ſwallowed. 
the miracles of the ſaints: The genius of the Ca- 
tholic religion in this. illuminated and liberal period 
| is ofs different complexion from what the nature 
of my ſubject has obliged me to diſplay ; ; of the en- 
larged and truly Chriſtian principles, which now 
prevail amongſt the profeſſors of that ſyſtem of faith, | 
_ the world abounds. with examples, and I am per- 
. ſuaded, Ae tribunal of the inquiſition was 
put aſide, (a tribunal ſo directly adverſe to the re- 
bee of Chrift) . the hateful tenet of intolerancy_ 
ould ſoon be done away, anda ſpirit of meekneſs and 
- motę conſentaneous to the principles of. be 8 
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1 5 XX. patina . ws in 1 8 5 4 | 
HE E fllowink ſtory is is ſo een that fl | 
1 had not had it from good authority in the 1 
country, where it happened, 1 ſhould. have confi-. 
dered it as the i inyention of ſome. Roet for the fable 2 
| of! a drama. _ 
A Portugueſe centleniay, , whom 1 ſhall beg 3 A 
to deſcribe no otherwiſe than by the name of Don . 
Juan, was lately brought to trial for poiſoning his i; 
half-ſiſter by the ſame father, after ſhe was with 1 
chiſd by bim. This gentleman had for ſome years 
before his trial led a very ſolitary life at his caſtle in 73 
the neighbourhood of Montremos, a town on 1 1 
road between Liſbon and Badajos, the frontier gar=- WW 


riſon of Spain: I was ſhewn, his caſtle, as I 1 
through that diſmal country, about a mile diſtant it 
from the Told, in a bottom ſurrounded with cork _ , 
trees, and never ſaw a more-melancholy habitation. .'* Me 
The circumſtances, which made againſt this gen- 
tleman, were ſo ſtrong, and the ſtory was in ſuch- 
general circulation. in the neighbourhood, where he wo 
lived, that although he laid out the greateſt part of a a . . ö 5 
conſiderable income i in acts of charity, no body ever x <4 
entered his gates to thank him for his bounty, or ſo- 
licit relief, except one poor father of the Terony=, 
mite convent-in Montremos, who. was his confeſſor | 
_ arid ated as his almonet at diſcretion. | „ 
A charge. of ſo black a nature, involving 2 

etime of inceſt as well as murder, at length feached 
the ears of juſtice, and. a commiſſion was. ſent 0 
b dene to mak * 2 into the caſe; The, 

, #4, ! "huppoled” 
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' readily attended the ſummons of *. cher. 


Upon the trial it” cane dut frbn the conſeſſibn of 
the priſoner, as well as from the depoſition of wit - 
neſſes, that Don Juan had li ved from his infancy in 


the family of a rich merchant at Liſbon, who car- 
© ried on #\ confitteravle trade and correſpondence, in 


tie Brazil: Don Juan being allowed to tate 
this merchant ' name, if was generally ſuppoſed that 


he was his natural ſore, and 4 clandeſtine affair of 


love having been carried on between him and the 

- merchant's daughter Joſepha, who was an only child, 
ſhe became pregnant, and a medicine being admi- 
niftered to her by the harids of Don Juan, ſhe died | 


in a ſew Hours after with all the ſymptoms of a per- 


ho who” had 4% Je The mother of the 
death but a'few days, and. 


dung Lady ſurvived 0 
the father threw himſelf into a convent of Mendi. 


carits, making over by deed of gift the whole of his 


property to the ſuppoſed murderer. 

In this account there ſcemed a ſtrange "obſcurity 
of facts, for ſome made ſtrongly to the crimina- 
tion of Don Juan, and'thelaſt mentioned circum- 


france was of ſo contradictory a nature, as to throw | 


the whole into- perplexity ; and therefore to com- 
pel the priſoner to a” futther elucidation” of the 


caſe, it Lp thought proper to interrogate hin) by. 


torture. 
Wut this was preparing; Don Juan- ile 
betraying the leaſt alarm upon what was gving for- 


ward, told his judges that it would ſave hae? and 
| himſelf ſome trouble, if they would receive his 
confeſſlon upon certain Doifits, to which he ſhould 

truly ſpeak, but beyon, 


merchant, 


- 
— 


1 
* 


which all the tortures in 
the world could not force one fyllable : : He ſaid * 
char he v was not the ſon af it Was ſuppoled'of the = 
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merchant; with whom he lived; nor allied to 


the deceaſed Joſephk any otherwiſe than by Pads 7 


tendereſt ties of mutual affection and a promiſe of 
marriage, which however he acknowledged had not 
been ſolemnzed: That he was the ſon of a 

tleman of conſiderable fortune in the Brazils, who 


left him an infant to the care of the merchant in _ 


queſtion; © that the merchant for [reaſons beſt. 


known. to -himſelf choſe to call him by his oo n | 


name, and this being done in his infancy, he was 


taught to believe, that he was an orphan youth, ff Th; 


ſon of a diſtant relation of the perſon who adopted 


him z: he begged his judges therefore to obſerve 
that he never underſtood Joſepha to be his ſiſter; 


that as to her being with child by him, he acknow- - 


ledged it, and prayed God forgiveneſs for an of- 
fence, which it had been his intention to repair by 
marrying her; that with reſpect to the medicine, 


he certainly did give it to her with his own. hands, 


| for that ſhe was ſick in conſequence of her pregnan- 
cy, and being afraid of creating alarm or ſuſpicion 
in her parents, had required him to order certain 
drugs from an apothecary, as if for himſelf, which - 
he accordingly did, and he verily: believed they 
were faithfully. mixed, -inaſmuch as he ſtood by the 
man, whilſt he-prepared the medicine, ane vow.” 
every ingredient ſeparately put in. 
The judges thereupon aſked him, if he TY 
take it on his-conſcience to ſay, that the Lady did 


not die by poiſon : Don Juan, burſting into tears 


for the firſt time, anſwered; to his eternal ſorrow he 
knew that ſhe did die by poiſon Was that poiſon - 
contained in the medicine ſhe took? It was Did 
he impute the crime of mixing the poiſon in the 


medicine to the apothecary, or © dig be take it on 
kinfelf?— Neither the hs nor himſelf, - 


* 
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Was guilty—- Did the Lady from a Principle- of 
 thame, hy WAS, s.then aſked) commit the,a& of ſui. 
poifon without his knowletlge? 
1 into horror at the queſlion and took 
7 to witneſs, at la . innocent of tbe 
The age e bow confounded, 9 fans 
ms abſtained from any further interrogatories, de- 
bating the matter amongſt themſelves by whiſpers; 
when one of them obſer ved to the priſpner, that ac- 
<eording to his confeſſion he had ſaid ſhe did die by 
poiſon, and yet by the anſwers he had neu given, 
it ſhould ſeem as if he meant to acquit every perſon, | 
on whom ſuſpicion could poſſibly reſt; there was 
however one interrogatory left, which el 4s 
it was, he would put to him for form's fake-only, 
before they proceeded to greater | extremities, and 
that queſtion involved the father or mother of the 
Lady. Did he mean to impute the horrid intention 
of. murdering their child to the parents ? No, te- 
plied the priſoner in a firm tone of voice, I am 
certain no ſuch intention ever entered the hearts of 
the unhappy parents, and I ſhould be the worſt of 
ſimners, if I imputed it to them. The judges upon 
this declared with one voice that he was triſſing 
with the court, and gave orders for the rack; they 
would however for the laſt time demand 977 him, 
"' If he knew who it was that did poiſon Joſepha, to 
Which he anſwered without: heſitation, that he did 
— kuow, but chat no tortures ſhould force him to de- 
clare it. As to liſe, he was weary: of it, and they 
might diſpoſe of it, as they ſaw fit; he could not 
0 die ina greater tortures, than he had lived. 
They now took this peremptory rodent, and 
3 him of his upper garments, laid him on 
* lie a . was called in, who kept bis 


Engen 


: Gita his pulſe; and n 
directed to begin” their tortures; they had given 


him one ſevere ſtreteh by ligatures fixed to his ex- 
tremities and paſſed over an axle, which was turn- 


ed by a windlaſs; the ſtrain upon his muſoles and 


joints by the action of this infernal engine was 


dreadful, and nature ſpoke her ſufferings hy a horrid 
eraſn in every limb; the ſweat ſtarted in large drops 
upon his face and boſom, yet the man was firm 
amidſt the agonies of the machine, not a-groan eſ- 
caped, and the fiend who was ſuperintendant of 
the helliſh work, declared they might enereaſe his 


' tortured upon the next tug, ſor that his pulſe had 


: not varied a ſtroke bor abüted or e any 
ſmalleſt degree. 


20 iraptdry c. We 


their deviſiſn ingenuity had contrived to vary, ſo as 
to extort acuter pains from the application of the 
engine to parts, that had not yet had their full 


ſhare of the firſt agony ; when ſuddenly a monk 


ruſhed into the chamber and called out to the 
judges to deſiſt from torturing that innocent man, 
and take the confeſſion of the murderer from his 


on lips. Upon a ſignal from the judges, the ex- 
ecutioners let go the engine at once, and the joints 


ſnapped audibly into their ſockets with the-elaſticity 


of a bow. Nature funk under the revulſion, and 


Don Juan fainted on the rack. The monk imme - 


diately with a loud voice exclaimed, Inhuman 


wretches, delegates of hell and agents of the devil, 
make ready your engine for the guilty, and take 


off your bloody hands from the innocent, for be- 


hold ! (and ſo ſaying he threw back his cow I) be- 
E SING 1 . the murderer 25 E | 
La e 19M 
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rend em- Ge 
ton wh more violence than the former, which 


The 4! 
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The whole aſſembly ſtarted with 6 3 
the judges ſtood aghaſt, and even the demons of 
torture rolled their ee an tbe monk with hor- 
| ror and diſmay. 

If you are willing, ſors he. to the W to re- 
ceive my confeſſion, whilſt yqur tormenters are 
preparing their rack for the vileſt criminal, ever 
ſtretched upon it; bear me] If not, ſet your en- 
gine to work without further enquiry, and glut your 
appetites with human agonies, which once in our 
. you may now inflict with Juſtice. - 

Proceed, ſaid the fenjor judge. 

That uiltleſs ſufferer, who now lies :nſenſible 
before my eyes, ſaid the Monk, is the ſon of an 
excellent father, who was once my deareſt friend: 
He was confided to my charge, being then an in- 
' fant, and my friend 9 his fortunes to our 
ſettlements in the Brazils: He reſided there twenty 
years without viſiting Portugal once in the time; 
he remitted to me many ſums of money on his ſon's 
account; at this time a helliſh thought aroſe in my 
mind, which the diſtreſs of my affairs and a paſſion 
for extravagance inſpired, of converting the pro- 
perty of my charge to my own account; I impart- 


ad tbeſe ſuggeſtions to my unhappy wife, who ,is | 


now at her accompt: Jet me do her juſtice to con- 
wr ſhe withſtood them firmly for a time ; ſtill for- 
tune frowned upon me, and 1 was ſinking in my 
credit every hour; ruin ſtared me in the face, and 
nothing ſtood eee me and immediate Gilgrace, 
\ but this infamous expedient, 

At laſt perſuaſion, menaces and the impending 
preſſure of neceſſity conquered her virtue, and ſhe 
acceded to the fraud. We agreed to adopt the in- 
fant as the orphan ſon of a diſtant relation of our 


en name; 1 maintained A correſpondence with 
Bis 


5 
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bi father by letters pretending to be written TOY the 
| ſon, and I ſupported my pony, in a. ſplendid extra- 
vagance by the aſſignments J received from the 
Brazils. At length the father of Don Juan died, 
and by will bequeathed his fortune to me in failure 
of his ſon ard his heirs. I had already advanced 
ſo fat in guilt, that the temptation of this contingen- | 
cy met with no reſiſtance in my mind, and I deter- 4 
mined upon removing this bar to my ambition, and. 8 
propoſed to my wife to ſecure the prize that fortune I 
had hung within our reach, by the aſſaſſination of 
the heir. She revolted from the idea with horror, 
and for ſome time her thoughts remained in ſo dif ' W 
turbed a ſtate, that I did not think it prudent to 
renew the attack: After ſome time the agent of the WM 
deceaſed arrived in Liſbon from the Brazils, and as 2 
he was privy to my correſpondence, it became ne- 
ceſſary for me to diſcover to Don Juan who he was, 
and alſo what fortune he was intitled to. In this 
eriſis, threatened with ſhame and detection on one 
hand, and tempted by avarice, pride and the devil 
on the other, I won over my reluQant wife to 2 10 
participation of my crime, and we mixed that doſe 
with poiſon, which we believed was intended for ü 
Don Juan, but which in fact was deſtined for our . 
only aur: She took it, heaven diſcharged its 
on our heads, and we ſaw our daughter 
expire in agonies before our eyes, with the bitter 
aggravation of a double murder, for the child was 
alive within her. Are there words in language to 
expreſs our lamentations? Are there tortures in 
the reach of even your invention to compare with 
thoſe we felt? Wonderful were the ſtruggles of na- 
ture in the heart of our expiring child: She be- - 
wailed us; ſhe conſoled, nay ſhe even forgave us. 
To Don voy we made Rabies Eon: of = 
our = 


| with error, and as he ſtretched out his.” | 
limbs. at life's laſt gaſp,—Accurſtd-monſters,' he 
exclaimed, may God: requite his murder en your 


| plunged a knife to his heart, and whilſt his: blood 
ſpouted on the pavement dropped dead upon the 
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our guilt, and conjured him to inflict that an 
ment upon us, which juſtice demanded and our 


erimes deſerved.” It was in this dreadful moment 
that our daughter with her laſt breath by the moſt 


6 ſolemn adjurations exacted aud obtained a promiſe 
from Don Juan not to expoſe her patents to a pub- 


lic execution by diſcloſing what had paſſed. Alas 


Alas !] we ſee too plainly how he kept his word; 
\ Behold, he dies a martyr. to Honour! your) inter. 


na. tortures have deſtroyed him. 
No: ſooner had the monk eee theſe 


. ww in a loud and furious tone, than the wretch · 
ed Don Juan drew a ſigh; a ſecond would have 
| followed; but heaven no longer could tolerate the 
_ agonies:: of ene, and e gm heart: for 

ever. 1 | 


The Monk bad-fixed-his'epes upon him, 1 


ſouls at the great day of judgment! His blaod be 
on your heads, ye miniſters of darkneſs! Fon me, 


i henvenly vengeance is not yet appeaſed by my 


contrition, in the midſt of flames my aggrieved 
ſoul will find ſome conſolation i in the moughts 5 that 
your partake its torments. | 

Having uttered this in. a voice * 1 he 


body of Don Juan, and expired without a groan. 


f 
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_ 4 areview of the ſtate of literature in Greece 
antecedent; to ihbe inen Whey: Fiete, eee 5 


his library in Athens. 
Letters, or the Alphabet, were probably. imports 


ed into Greece:froni-Pheenicia.; This is aſcribed to 
the poet Linus; this poet, according to the fabulous 
taſte of the times, was of divine origin, being tepuied 
the ſon of Apollo by Terpſichore, according tod 
other; accounts of either Mercury, or Amphimarus, 
by: Urania: If. in a pedigree, ſo 'dgubtfyl we. may 
chuſe for ourſelyes, Mercury, ag inventor: of the: 
Jyre, ſeem9 to havt a .preferable.claim;to; Amphi- 
marus or Apelſo, far; Linus is: ſaid,to have been. 
the father of Lyrie poetry z he is. alſo; recorded: 
a5 the inſtructor of Hercules in letters, but, if the 
elder Orpheus Was alſo his diſciple, he muſt have 
been ofgtoo early an age to have been contempo—-— 
cules, for Orpheus is placed eleven 
ages before the ſiege of, Troy. Hercules may 
have been inſtructed by the Thaban Linus, WhO 
vas conſiderably; junior to this 0b Chalcedon; 
Linus of; Thebes was the ſon of the poet Eumol- 
pus, and imparted: to Greece the knowledge of 
the globes; he alſo before the time of Heſfiod 
compoſed a poem, in which he gives the genealogy — = 
_ of the deities; all we know: reſpeQing it is, that 
it differs in ſome particulars from Heſiod's Theo- 


rary With 


gony: He paid dearly for the honour of being 


3 * that deiſied 1 | ; 
| Lins 


* 
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4 8 to death; though, be gave the genealogy 
of the heathen gods, he is ſuppoſed to have taught 
_ - ſublimer e of the Ubi vf. the, Supreme 
eing. it 
i Of the name "of! Orpheus grammarians reckon | 
no fewer than five epic poets ; their hiſtories are in- 
| | av; in fable, and their diſtinctions uncertain and 
"= obſcure. The Thracian Orpheus, who is the 
w_ elder of the name, is ſaid to have been the diſciple 
= of Linus and to have lived before the Trojan war 
af celeven ages: He was a prophet. 
5 and inſtituted many ceremonies in the Pagan The- 
"Wi ology : he delivered precepts in verſe relative to 
"KA "the modes of- initiation”: The myſterious rites of 
WS. Ceres and Bacchus are ſuppaſed to have originated 
3 with him, but as it is pretty clear, that theſe rites 
3 pere Egyptian, they might be in 


by t duced, but not 
| | eee by Orp heus:- ein, 85 N n 1 
9 The ſecond Orpheus ns Amame Cieoneus or 
& "Roh and was alſo of Thracian extraction; tie is, 
4 . aid to have flouriſhed two generations. before the 


BY  ſicge of Troy; the alſo was an heroie poet and 
3 wrote fables and hymns addreſſed to the deities, 
Orpheus Odryſius and Orpheus Camarinœus were 
epic poets, but he, who was ſirnamed Crotoniates, 
Vas contemporary with Piſiſtratus and lived in 
great favour and | familiarity at the Athenian 
Court: he wrote the Argonautics, the Hymns and 
the poems de Lapidibus, now in our hands. 
- The antients, in the true ſpirit of fable, aſcribed 

v0 miraculcus powers to the harmony of Orpheus's 
lyre, and almoſt all the Roman poets have echoed 
his praiſes in the ſame fanciful ſtrain. Ovid gives 
us a lift of foreſt trees that danced to his lyre, at 
long as a gardener's calendar: Metam. fab.” 2. lib. 

5 — Seneca in his „ * gives him power 

' over 


\ 
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over woods, rivers, rocks, wit beaſts and inferoa : 
_ ſpirits (Hire. fur. 569.) Horace adds to theſe the 
_ winds, and Manus places his lyre amongſt the 
conſtellations, having enumerated all his ſuperna- 
tural properties in the following ſhort but e 
henſive and nervous deſcriptions - e 
| 17 
A. hra adult, bor eee inter | ISL 
Sidira cynſpicitur, qua quoridam ceperat Orghens 
 Onne quod attigerat cantu; Maneſq; per iþfos 
Fecit iter, domuitq; infernas carmine lege. 
Huic ſimilis hones, fimiliſq potentia cauſe + _ 
Tiunc filvas et ſaxa trahens, nunc fidera ducit, | 
Et rapit Wan nt fan, orbem. © 
: . Man NIL. 


Of this name of Moſieus there were alſo ſeveral 
poets 3 z the elder, or Athenian Muſzus, ſon of-An- 
tiphemus, was the ſcholar of Orpheus. The poet 27 
of theſe antient bards was chiefly addreſſed to the 
ſervices of religion; their hymns were chaunted as 
parts of divine worſhip, and the power of divina- 
tion was aſcribed to them, as the natural tribute 
of a barbarous multitude to men of ſuperior and 
enlightened talents: The knowledge of fimples and 
their uſe in healing diſeaſes or wounds was amongſt 
the arts, by which theſe early benefactors to man- 
kind attracted the reverence of the vulgar, and 
Muſæus is ſaid to have compoſed a poem on the 
cure of diſeaſes: This Muſæus was the father of 
Eumolpus, and it will be found by them, who have 
curioſity to ſearch into the records of theſe antient 
bards, that the great prerogatives of prophet and 
poet deſcended regularly through certain families 
after the manner of the Eaſtern and Jewiſh caſts. 
Eumolpus, who was of this family, beſides the 
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2 and verſes he compoſed upon; the myſteries 
ol Ceres and Bacchus, poſſeſſed he art of divina- 
tion hy inſpection of the human nt inen of 
* origin. | 

T hamyris, the ſon, of. Filllammon, is. and | 
amongſt the epic e who flouriſhed. before the 
time of Homer: compoſed. a long poem, con- 
fiſting of nearly three thouſand lines, intitled, The 
Theology; but as this could not be denominated an 
epic poem, and as no record remains of anꝝ com- 
poſition of his in that branch of poetry, it is a 
great doubt, whether. it is not awing to the fictions 
of the early grammarians, who were induſtrious to 
detraQ-from the originality of Homer's epic, that 
Thamyris and ſo. many others are enumerated 
under that deſcription of poets antecedent to Ho- 
mer; for ſome accounts make 'Thamyris» the 
eighth epic poet prior to Homer, n atÞority. to 
which no credit ſeems due. 

Marſyas and Olympus are ſuppoſed to. have 
nk in the time of the Argonautic expedition, 
but they, as well as Amphion, are more cele- 
brated for their muſical talents and inventions, 
than for their. ſkill. in poetry: Of Demagacus, 
Phemius and Aſbolus the Centaur, ſuppoſed to 
have been poets antecedent to ae. I find, no 
particulars. 

The exact time, in Ri Heſiod e Ip 

referring to the age of Homer, remains a —— 
eontroverſy in the chronology of the poets: 
They, who give credit to the verſes, he is by 
ſome ſuppoſed to have written in competition with 
Hemer, muſt place him as his contemporary; 
the beſt authorities fix him in a period ſomewhat 
antecedent to Homer's: Aulus Gellius inclines 


to the opinion of Heſiod "ROS ne to Homer, 
but 


rn . 
v4 4 
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but Aileen in his Comedy- of The n 0 
ö places o er in order of time after Heſiod 19e 


introduces: the poet ſchy lus reciting, the praiſes = 
of Orpheus in the: firſt place, ſecondly, of Muſezus,. 4 


thirdly: of. Heſiod, and, laſtly,,of Homer, which - - 


_— placing them the olds 5 interprets 
10 apply to eee ee eee A | 


©" Te holy rites of worſhip: e el J e 
„ Aud w * Þ- —— ci blood en, 

e In divination and the dealing) K 

«© Muſzus was my maſter : Heb gave 3 Ft: 

© The uſeful lefon bow to till the — . 

% And mark'd the ſeaſons: when to ſow the dais N 

Aud when to reag; but Hemer, bard divinet, 
% Gods, to what beight he ſoars, whilſt he * | 
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The bards of che © Orphibin family and others H 
high antiquity empleyed their talents in compoſing _ 
hymns and religious offices of devotiom; and it is 
in nature that ſuch ſhould be the firſt uſe and ap · 
plication of the powers of poetry; the reaſon is 
good” on both ſides why there ſhould” in ali times 

have ſubſiſted an alliance between poetry and prayer. 
Metre aids and is adapted to the memory; it ac- 

cords to muſie and is the vehicle of enthuſiaſm ; it 
makes the moral doAtines of religion mote'ſublime; - 
and the myſterious ones more profound: it can 
render truth more awfuFard ſoperſtition more im- 
poſing : If the eaftern nations have ſet apart a n. 
guage for their prieſts and dedicated it as ſacred to 
the purpoſes of prayer; we may well believe — 

the antient heathen bards, who were chiefly Afiatic 

Greeks, performed religious rites and ceremonies - 
in metre, with r tm of 1 2 e e N 


2 T OBSERVER. 
| they were devoted in the extreme: Th oy. M | 


. © at David and the patriarchal prophecies were in 


. .__ metre, and ſpeak for themſelves; we have the 
ſiame authority for knowing that the Chaldean 
_ worſhip was accompanied with» muſic 3/ the fact 
does not need illuſtration; the divinations of Mu- 
- us and the bymns of Orpheus were of the ſame 
character; initiations were performed, oracles 
were delivered, and even laws _ promulgated in 
verſe: The influence of. poetry over the human 
heart is coœval with it, not limited by time or 
country, but univerſal to the world in all its 
parts and all its periods ; it 4s the language of 
rapture, ſprings, with invention and flows with 
devotion ;. the enthuſiaſt in love or glory breaks 
forth into it ſpontaneouſly, and the voice of la- 
mentation, attuned by feniibility, falls ee 
into numbers. 
When Jam ſpeaking of. the Oracular Poets, or 
 diviners, it is not poſſible to paſs over the Sybills, 
the moſt extraordinary in this order of bards;;: their 
oracles have been agitated, by the learned in all 
ages, and received. with the utmoſt veneration and 
reſpect by the Greeks firſt, and afterwards, by the 
Romans: Heathen writers and ſome of the firk and 
molt reſpeQable fathers of the Chriſtian Church re- 
fer to them without heſitation, aud the fact of their 
exiſtence reſts upon ſuch ſtrength of teſtimony, as 
ſeems to amount to hiſtorical demonſtration and 
univerſal aſſent. It appears that the Delphic and 
Erythrean Sybills, who were the oldeſt of the name, 
| lived before 'the Trojan war: The verſes of the 
Erythrean Sybill, foretelling the coming of Chriſt, 
are ſeriouſly referred to by Euſebius and St. Auſ- 
tin 3 they are thirty-three in number, and now in 


our hands. * who was ſuppoſed to have of- 
tered 


- Arie? TP 5 6 £ vs , OW 


ey he iilhle" Foltimes' of "oracles to "THe = 


Priſcus at Rome; was the Cumzan ; the Chaldze- | 

an, Perſic'or Hebrew Sybill prophecied of Alexan» | 
der of Macedon ; the Helleſpontic was cooval with i 
Solon; 5 the Samian and others. lived i in latter pe- 
f moe: | 


4 doubt 3 fach a political engine in the hands of 
the prieſts and to a certain degree under the direc- 


"Of the- Caplio Oracles' ther ib ample room 


tion of the [Patrician order offered opportunities 5 


for abuſe too tempting to be withſtood in a con- 
ſtitution ſo ſubje& to popular commotions ; it is true 


they were ſparingly applied to, and never brought 


out but in preſſing exigencies, yet thoſe exigencies 
and the blind idolatry of the people encouraged the 
_— byi its praQticability as well as by its expedi- 
There is a paſſage in Cicero's private let- 
| n tac makes confeſſion to this very point, 
| The original oracles were deſtroyed by fire together 
with the capital itſelf, in which they were depoſi- 
ted; the ſubſtitutes, which were collected in Greece 
and many other parts of the world to replace them, 
were finally burned by Stilicho i in the reign of the 
E Honorius. 

The lines, which have come 8 to us Fuser 
by character of Sybilline Oracles, muſt be cau- 


tioufly admitted; their authenticity is dubious in 


moſt parts, evidently fiQitious in many, but ſome 
paſſages have by great authorities been conſidered as 
genuine: The great critic ants © ſpeaking of 
them generally in his diſſertions on Phalaris, calls 

the Sybilline Oracles now extant” clumſy cheats + 
The learned profeſſor Whiſton has inveſtigated | 
them with much induſtry and ſome addreſs; he ſe- 
parates certain parts, which he believes to be genu- 


n and W h merits — conſideration: _- ii 
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am aware, that this author muſt be heard with re- 
ſerve in matters. ol prediction, foraſmuch as he lived 
6 Jorg enough to ſee, two completions of his 'own 
| lenoium : He traces the interpolated alas 
however with conſiderable ſagacity, and imputes 
them with good appearance of reaſon to the here- 
tical ſectaries of the fourth century: 3, thoſe, which 
he adopts as genuine, he tranſlates. into lite ral proſa, 
and they are curious records. External teſtimo- 
nies make ſtrongly in favour of theſe paſſages, and 
it is remarkable that the ſagacity of erities have u- 
ged no internal characters in evidence againſt them. 
«The Elder Sybill has prediQions. of Homer, and the 
Trojan war ; their ſtile much reſembles that af 
Homer himſelf, and antient writers do not ſcruple 
to ſay that Homer borrowed ſeveral. of theſe ſybil- 
line ſines and inſerted them in his poem, as the 8 y. 
bill herſelf foretells he would do in the following 
words, viz. “ Then an old lying writer ſhall ap- 
5, pear in that time again, counterfeiting his coun- 
25 try, being alſo dim-lighted ; He ſhall have much 
Cl wit and eloquence, and ſhall compoſe a wiſepo- 
em, made up of two parts; and; he ſhall ſay he 
i was Born at Chios; ; and he ſhall uſe the ſame 
4% verſe: He ſhall be the frſt that ſhall much a- 
«& dorn the. commanders. in the war by his praiſes, 
« Priamus's: fon Hector and Achilles the ſon of 
« Peleus and all. 1 who are famous in war, 
„ and he ſniall make the Gods to.afſiſt them, wri- 
6 ting falſely in every ching.“ 4 Sib. Or. lib. * 
5. 35 7- 4d 368.) 
This is amongſt the paſſages. 8 Mr. Whiſ- 
ton thinks genuine: it is curious at leaſt, and the 
| reader muſt ſubſcribe as much or little of his belief 
to it, as he thinks it deſerves, but of the actual ex- 
iſtence of theſe antient — be will find 
| ſufficient 
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ſufficient teſtimony . and if he chuſes to cloſe with 
the tranſlator in his deductions, he will conclude 


that, Whilſt God ſent his Je 1h prophets to the 
« nation of the Jews from Moſes to Mglachi, he 
e ſeems. alſo to have ſents. all along, . theſe Gentile 
e propheteſſes to the Gentiles, for their guidance 
c and direQuon and caution in religious matters.” 
I ſhall obſerve; in general, that theſe ſybilline 
oracles are illuminated and ſupported by the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, which by the beſ opinions is de- 
cided not to allude to Heſiod's poems, as ſome have 
interpreted it, The Sybil aß aunted her oracles, 


ſtanding on a ſtone. in a wild manner and with the | 


vaice of one that was frantic: Theſg oracles.de- 
clare the deſolation of Empires, and the various 
convulſions of nature by earthquakes, inundations 
and volcanoes: Some revolutions are diſtinctiy 


pointed out, other things are ſhadowed diſtanti | 


and in obſcuriiy ; but what is moſt extraordinary 
upon the whole is, that certain events in times, that 


muſt have been poſterior to the compoſition of theſe 


verſes, even admitting them to be ſpurious, ſeem 
to fulfil theſe ptedictions in a very ſingular man- 
nef. The following pallage, relative to the con- * 
flagration,, teſurrection and renovation of all:things - 
is ſelected from the fourth book. of oracles, Which 
Mr. W hiſton judges to be genuine ; I give the 
tranſlation in his words, viz. If you will not be 
«perſuaded by me, O Men of an evil heart ! but 
* love unrighteouſneſs. and receive theſe advices 
© with a perverſe mind, a fire ſhall come into the 
« world, and theſe ſigns ſhall appear init, ſwords 
« and the ſound of a trumpet, when the ſun riſes, 
© and all the world ſhall hear a bellowing and ve- ' 
*© hement noiſe, and the earth ſhall burn; and af- _ 
* ter the fire hath deſtroyed all mankind, and all 
| Beds OG s cities 


a 


_ and God ſhall extinguith this immenſe fire, 


n | tat obs RI 


« cities and rivers and ſeas ſhall be ſoot and aſhes, 


* which he hath kindled; out of thoſe bones and 
% aſhes God ſhall again form men; and when he 
© hath made them-as they were before, then ſhall 


4 the judgment be; in which God ſhall act juſtly, 


“ judging the world again ; and thoſe men, who 
© have lived wickedly, the earth ſhall cover them ; 
« but they who are righteous ſhall live again 
on the earth, God giving the pious ſpirit and 
life and ſufficient proviſions : and then all men 
„ ſhall ſee themſelves, Moſt happy is that man 
% who ſhall be in being at that time.— | 
In coriclufion I think it a fair remark to be made 
upon theſe famous ſybilline verſes, that the evidence 
tthete is of interpolations in ſeveral parts of them 
makes ſtrongly for the preſumption, that there did 
really exiſt certain antient and genuine verſes, ut- 
tered by true or pretended propheteſſes, called Sy- 
bills, whereupon theſe ſeveral forgeries were ground- 
ed: The aſſent of the learned, both Heathen 
and Chriſtian, corroborates this epinion ; z but whe- 
ther the copy now in our hand does or does not 
contain any genuine lines of theſe Sybills, isa queſ- 
tion I will not now take on myſelf to diſcuſs: all 
that need be ſaid on this point at preſent is, that there 


| = are ſome paſſages, whoſe antiquity is eſtabliſhed by 


the references and quotations of the old Heathen 
writers, and againſt which no objections can be 
drawn from the internal Charaiaers ane marks * = 
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I +dreſſed to prayer and worſhip, to the myſ- 
teries and genealogies of the Deities ; to religious 
rites, ſacrifices and initiations, and to the awful 
promulgation of oracles by enthuſiaſtic Sybills, _ 
chaunting forth to the» aſtoniſhed. multitude their 


tremendous . denunciations, the time was now in 


approach, when that portion of divine inſpiration, 


_ which: ſeems to be the moving ſpring of POjttYs | 


ſhould: branch into a new department. . 
When the human genius Was more matured and 
better qualified by] t. and experience, and 


the thoughts, inſtead of being hurried along by the 4 


furious impulſe of a heated bu began to take into 
ſober contemplation the worldly actions of men, 
and the revolutions and changes of human events, 


operating upon ſociety, the poet began to prepare 


himſelf by foret hought and arrangement of ideas 


for the ee purpoſes of conipoſition: It became 
bis firſtbuſineſs to contrive a plan and ground- work 
for the ſtructure of his poem; he ſa that it muſt 
have uniformity, ſimplicity and order, a beginning, 
a a middle, and an end; that the main object muſt 
be intereſting and important, that the incidenis and 
acceſſary parts muſt hinge upon chat object, and 
not wander from the central idea, on which the 
whole ought to reſt. That a ſubject correſponding 
thereto, when elevated by language, ſuperior to 
the phraſe and dialogue of the vulgar, would con- 
flituie a wotk: more 9 and better ee 
[ | 
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= than what aroſe from the en ahd abr 
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In this manner ende great poet _ | 
quity; and the father and founder; as ouſt think, 


of epic poetry, revolving in his capacious mind the 
magnificent events of the Grecian aſſociation for 


the deſttudtioniof Troy, then freſb in the tradition, 


if nat in the memories of his contemporaries, plan- 
ned the great deſign of his immortal Iliad. With 
this plan arraged. and ſettled in his thoughts be - 

fatehand, he began to give a looſe; to the foce and 


powversiof: his imagination in-ſtrains:and rhapſodies, | 
which by frequent recitation! fixed upon; his memo» 


ry, and; as he warmed with: the advancing com- 


| — 3 be ſallied forthꝭ in fach of hearers, 


chaunting his verſes in the aſſemblies andl cities, 


that received him ; his fancy working out thoſe 


wonderful examples of the ſublime; as he took hib 


ations from place to place: When he 
by ſea, and cortunitted himſelf to 


ture came under his vid w,, and his plaſtic fancy, 


ſeining every; object that accorded: to its purpoſes, 
meltecband 


edl it into the maſs and matter 
of the) workz: on which his- brain was labouring: 


Thus with nature in his eye, inſpiration at his heart 


and: contemplation ever active, ſecured by ſolitude. 
againſt; external interruption, and undiſturbed- by 
worldly. cares and concerns from within, the wan- 
dering bard perſormed what time has never equalled 


a hat to all poſſerity: wilt remain the ſtandard 
of perfect ion Hun nemo in magnis ſublimitate; in 


parvis preprictate, Jtiperaverit : Idenm latus as preſs, 


Jucundus et gravis, tum copia tum reuitato mirabilis ʒ 
nes pbeticau modo ſad oratirie-virtult; eminentiſſimus— 
JJ CTR AKOR R935 2 b - 
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% onesg Whether d on compreſſed, gay or 


« grave vhether for his · abundauct⸗ or. his brevit7 


he is /equally to be admired, nor iShe-ſupereminent 
« for: poetical talents! only but for oratot ical allo,” 


There is no doubt but Homer-compoſed, ober | 
poerts. deſaded. his; Iliad and Odyſſey:t-Arifbatle in 
his- poetics: decidedly: aſeribes The: Margites to 


Homer but as te the Ilias Minor and the Cyprisca, 
though it · ĩs evident ·thoſe poems were in his hands, 


yet he ſeems-ignacatt-of thein author; the pillage — 
L allude to will be AR ee bee e | 


not prapocly en — — — 
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to be aſcribed?» their high antiquity therefore is the 


| only. points whichithis eolabroteteritic ene Fo 


n A. 7 OO +34 1 346 
The fhiea:Minen appedrs to have ls this 
"a includes the taking of Troy and the return 
of the Greeks : The incidents - of the MQneid, as 
far as they refer to the Trojan ſtory, ſeem to. have 
been taken from this poem, and in particulat the 


Epiſode of Sinon, which is amongſi the dramatic 
_ ſubjeQs mentioned by Ariſtotle: The controverſy 
between Ajax and U lyſſes ſor the: armour» of A- 
chilles/, was copied by: Ovid from the: ſame: 9 


Sell *) . Hin no. one euer 1 n 
60 ſublimity on 'gredt< topics, in- propriety on ſmall | 
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peQtively” 

wheteas many might be taken from: the: Cypriacs, 

and he enumeratea tothe amount ß ten, which 
might be / found ĩn the Ilias Minor: It is evident 

2 content; that he does not think either uf 

ele; poems were compoſed by Homer; andno-lefs 

evident that he does not know to whOm they are 
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II this work is not to be given to Honſer, we muſt 
believe it was written ſince the Iliad, from the evi- 
dence ol its title; but if the author's name was loſt 
in Ariſtotle's. time, his antiquity is probably little | 
mort of Homer's: Some ſcholiaſts have given this | 
poem to Leſches, but when Leſches lived and of | 
| What country be was! find no account. 1585 | 
The Cypriacs are ſuppoſed to contain the love- 
- - adventures of the Trojan Ladies during the ſiege, 
and probably was a poem of -fition. ' Herodotus 
has an obſervatien in his ſecond book upon aipaſ- 
ſage in this poem, in which Paris is ſaid to have 
|  +Srought Helen from Sparta to Troy in the ſpace 
of three days, whereas Homer ſays they were long 
_ «driven about on their voyage from place to place; 
from this want of correſpondence in à fa of ſuch 
Conſequence Herodotus” concludes + upon fair 
grounds of efiticiſhs, that Homer was not author 
ol the Cypriacs, though Pindar aſcribe it to him: 
Some give the Cypriacs to Hegeſias of Salamis, 
others to Staſinus a poet of Cyprus, and ſome to 
- Homer's daughter married to Staſinus, to whom 
Homer is ſaid to have given this poem, actually 
Written by himſelf, by way of portion; this 
| daughter of Homer is called Arſephone, and 
his ſons © Teriphon- and Theolaus: Navius 
tranſlated the Cypriacs into Latin verſes Many 
more poems are aſcribed io Homer, which 
would be tedious to particularize; they are enu- 
merated by. Suidas, whom the reader, if his curi- 
oſity ſo inclines him, may readily conſult. - 
A As to any other information perſonally reſpecting 
cis great poet, it has been given to the world ſo 
ably by the late Mr. Wood in his eſſay on the ori- 
ginal genius and writings of Homer, that I can add 
. 4 on the occaſion, - except the humble re- 
e commendation 


; 


ingenious author of the eſſays proceeds to ſhew, by 
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— of my judgment in its favour.” be | 
internal evidence, which this Eſſayiſt adduces to 
fix the birth-place and early reſidence of his poet 
in Ionia or Ælia, is both learnedly collected and ſa- 
tisfaQorily applied : He obſerves that Homer in his 
general manner of "deſcribing the geography of 
countries, ſpeaks of them as more or leſs diſtant in 
proportion to their bearing from Ionia ; he deſcribes 
Zephyrus as a rude and boiſterous: wind; blowing 
from Thrace; this circumſtance had been 5 
againſt Homer as a proof of his error in geogra- 
phy, and the ſoft and gentle quality of Zephyrus, | 
ſo often celebrated 5 all poets in all times, is quo 
ted in aid of the c but the ſagacity and local 
knowledge of Mr. Wo divert the accuſation, and 
turn it into an argument for aſcertaining the ſpot « i 
Homer's nativity and reſidence, by reminding us, 
that when the poet deſcribes the wind blowing 
from the Thracian mountains upon the Oegean 
ſea, it muſt of courſe be a Weſt wind in reſpect 
to Ionia, from which circumſtance he draws his 
conſequence. that Homer was an Ionian. This ar- TY 
gument muſt ſurely be ſatisfactory as to the place, 
in which the poem was written; and when we | 
have located Homer in Ionia, whilſt he was em- 
ployed in writing his poem, we have one point of 
doubt at leaſt cleared up in his hiſtory to our con- 
viction, and his accuracy in one branch of know- _ 
ledge vindicated from the detraction of critics. 

Having eſtabliſhed this point, viz. that Homer 
was an Aſiatic Greek, inhabiting the ſea coaſt, or 
an iſland vn the coaſt of Ionia, and having vindica- 


ted his accuracy in geographical knowledge, the 


* 
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way of corollary from his propoſition thus demon- 
n that Homer muſt have been a great travel- 


ESE ES 892 


tr; nene thoſe days 
no : dtherwile to be acquired; that he 
have been thoreughly converſunt in the arts of 


Appears to 


und navigating” ſhips, as then vinderſtood 
and praciſed; and that his map of Greeee, which 


both Strabo, Apollodorus the Athenian," Menogenes 


and Demetrius of Scepſis illuſtrated in ſodfulive x 
manner, puts it out of doubt; that he mult have vi- 
ſited the era countries and ſurveyec them with 


fa attention, before he could have laid them down 


with ſuch geographical aceurac) Certain tis, that 
ſo great - was the authority of Homers original 
Fen that it was a law in ſome cities that the 

th ſhould learn it by heart; that Solem appeal. 


2 to it for eftabliſhing the right of Athens to Sala- 


mis in preferenee to the claims of the Megaretiſians ; 


+ and that territorial property and dominion were in 
1 ſeveral inſtances decided by referring to this Home- 


rie Chart: Another evidence of Homet's travels 
he derives from his lively delineations of national 
character, which he obſerves are marked-with ſuch 
preeiſion and ſupported throughout with ſuch con- 
ſiſteney, as not to allow us ta think that he could 
have acquired ſuch knowledge of mankind from any 
other ſource but his own obſervations. 
It is more than probable. Homer did not commit 
his poems to writing; it is mere conjecture whe- 
ther that invention was actually in exiſtence at the 
time he lived; there is nothing in his works that 
favours this covjedure, and in ſuch a caſe filence is 
' ſomething more than negative: The retention of 
fuch compoſitions is certainly an aſtoniſhing effort 
of the human memory, but inſtances are not want- 
ing of the ke nature in early and uneivilted ſtates, 


and the memory is capable of being expanded b 


Habit and a to an . and al moſ 
- unlimited 


aid of memory. It muſt not however. be taken for 


a conſequence thatyyiting firſt cam intd uſa, when 
Pherecydes and Cadmus firſt compoſed in proſe as 
ſame have unggined : Hor it undoubtedly obtained 


before their time, and was (roughly bought; iu 
* from Phertica. 


Ihe engraving of the eie Draa is ſuppoſod | 
to have been the firſt applieation of that art ; but 


I was a work of labour, and required the tool -of 
the artiſt, rather than the hand of the penman.— 


Thales and Pythagoras: behin 
them, though they ſpread. the learnigg over 

Greeke, and / from heir" ſchools pespled it with 
philoſophers. The unwritten drama was long in 
exiſtence before any compoſitions of that ſort were 
N to writing. Solon's laws were engraxed 
in wood or ſtone,” an there appears to have been 


Abet one table of them. Of Lycurgus's regulations | 


there was no written record; the ming of the jadge 
vas the depoſitory of the law. Draco .publiſhed 
his laws in! Olym. XXXix ; Piſiſtratus died in Olymp. 


iii: A century had nearl "paſſed between the 


publication of theſe Jaws and the firſt inſtitution of 
a public library at Athens; great advances no doubt 
were made Within that period in the art of writing; 

nevertheleſs it was * no means an operation or 
faciliry in Piſiſtratus's time, and this co pilatipn 
of Homer's Tad and Odyſſey was à work of vaſt 
labour and of royal expence : The book remained 
at Athens as a princely monument of his munifi- 
cence and love of letters; 5 Bis library Was relorted 
to by all men of-fcience in Greece, but copies: of 


the work were not circulated till the time of the 
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* * Ge, and to diſpute Us title to origina- 
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had poſſeſſed himſelf of a compleat'copy offi fa- 
vorite poet, locked it up in the rich cheſt” of which 
he had deſpoiled King Darius, as the moſt worthy 
Caſe, in which he could -indloſe ſo ineſtimabſe a 
treaſure : When a copy of Homer was conſide red 
by a Prince as a poſſeſſion fo rare, it cannot be ſup- 
poſed his written works were in many hands: Ag 
for the detached rhapſodies, which Lycurgus in 


more early times brought with him out of Aſia, they 


muſt have been exceedingly imperfect, though it is 
to be eee rt 6 were in a wrrengs 


Oe 
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OM the gant of 5 in the time 
of Piſiſtratus, and the difficulties: of collecting 
; and compiling poems, which exiſted only in the 


memories of the rhapſodiſts, we are led to conſider 


the inſtitution of the Athenian Library, as a moſt 
noble and important work; at the ſame. time, 
when we reflect how many compoſitions of the 
earlieſt poets depended on the fidelity of memory, 
ve ceaſe to wonder that we have ſo many more 
records of names, than of works. Many . poets 
are enumerated antecedent to the time of Homer; 


ſome of theſe have. been already mentioned, and 


very few indeed of their fragments are now in ex- 
iſtence. 


- ConjeQure, 5 even fiction, Ne been.” envi- | 
ouſly ſet to work by grammarians and others with- 


in the Chriſtian æra to found a charge of plagiatiſm 
lity 


4 Z 
. a 
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ly We are told that Corinnus, he: was 2. 
ſcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the Doric letters, 
compoſed a poem called the Iliad, whilſt Troy was 
ſtanding, in which he celebrates the war of Darda- 
nus againſt the Paphlagonians, and that Homer 
formed bimſelf upon his model, cloſely copying 
him: It is aſſerted; by others, that he availed him 
of the poems of Dietys the Cretan, wii was of the 
family of Idomeneus, and ſived in the time of the 
Trojan war: but theſe fables are ſtill leſs probable 
| than the ſtory of his conteſt with Heeg, and of. 
the prize being decreed againſt . him; Orpheus, 
Muſcus, Eumolpus, and 'Fhamyris all of Thrace, ; 
Marſyas, Olympus and Midas, all of the lonian 
ſide of the Meander, were poets antecedent; to Ho- 
mer 4.-ſa;iwere . Amphion, Demodocus, Philam- 
mon, Phemius, Ariſtæus author of the Arima- 
ſpia, Ilatides, Drymon, Aſbolus the Centaur, Eu- 

miclus the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Proſnautis 
of Athens, and the celebrated Sybill. . 

The fiye poets, who are generally tiled the mar- 
ters whoa poetry, are Homer, Antimachus the 
Colophomian, Panyaſis of Halicarnaſſus, Piſande, 
of Camirus, and Heſiod of Cumæ: And all Or 
were natives of the Aſiatic coaſt. - . - 

Before I ceaſe ſpeaking of "t 2M 1 ex- 
ſe myſelf from ſaying ſomething on the ſubject of 
Mr. Pope's tranſlation, which will for ever remain 

a monument of his excellence in the art of vetſiſi 
cation: It was an arduous undertaking, and the 
tranſlator entered upon it with , a. candid. confeſhon | 
that he was-;** utterly incapable of doing juſtice to-- 
„% Homer ;“ he alſo ſays, “ that if Mr. Dryden 
« had enaſlated: the whole work, he would no 
„„ more have attempted Homer alter, him than 
„Virgil, his verſion; of whom (notwithſtanding 
8 ſome human errors) is the moſt noble and ſpirited 
6 tranllation 


. 
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50 wash he We in any F 9 An his is 
declaration, that refleQs as much honour on Mr. 
Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden; great as his diſ- 
ficulties were, he has nevertheleſs executed the 
work in ſuch a manner us to leave ſtronger reaſons 
hy no man ſhould attempt a like tranſlation of 
Homer after him, than there were why he «79 
not have undertaken it after Mr. Dryden. One 
55 bis, oe all ſurprizes me in his execution of it, 
Which is The Catalogue of the ſhips; a difficulty that 
I ſhould elſe have thought inſurmountable in rhime; 
this however he has accompliſhed in the ſmootheſt 
metre, and à very curious poem it is: No further 
attempt therefore remained to be malle upon Ho- 
mer, but of a tranſlation in blank verſe or im literal 
proſe; a contemporary of eminence in the republic 
of letters has lately given a proſe tranſlation of the 
Iſiad, though Mr. Pope had declared in his preface 
that no literal tranſlation can be juſt te an excellent 
original in 4 ſuperior language —It i is eaſy to ſee 
What Mr. Pope aims to obtain by this poſition, 
and we muſt interpret the expreſſion of the word 
juſt to mean that no ſuch literal tranſlation can be 
- equal'to the ſpirit, though it ſhall be 7½% to the 
ſenſe of its original: He knew full well, that no 
tranſlation in rhime could be literal and he was 
therefore intereſted to premiſe that no literal tranſ- 
lation could be ; whether he has hereby vin- 
dicated his own deviations from the ſenſe of his au- 
| thor and thoſe pleonaſms, which the ſhackles of 
_ * rhime have to a certain degree driven him into, 
and probably would have driven any other man 
much more, muſt be left with the claſſical reader 
tio judge for himſelf ; ſome of this deſcription, and 
in particular a learned Lecturer in Rhetoric, who 
has lately dees, the Polly . a "OR of 
* 10-155 : 5 
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Eſſays, pronounce of Mr. /Pope's poem add it 
tranſlation of Homer : The ſame author points out 
the advantages of Miltonic verſe, and it muſt be 
confeſſed, that Miltonic verſe ſeems to be that 
happy medium in metre, which ſtands the beſt 
chance of giving the compreſſed. ſenſe-of Homer 
without debaſing its ſpirit: It is a ſtern criticiſm 
to ſay that Mr. Pope's is no tranſlation of Homer; = 
his warmeſt admirers will admit that it is not a 
cloſe one, and probably they will not diſpute but, 
that it might be as Juſt, if it had a cloſer reſem- 
blance to its original, notwithſtanding what, he ſays 
in the paſſage I have quoted from his preface. It 
is agreed therefore that an opening is ſtill left be- 
tween literal proſe and fettered rhime ; I ſhould 
conceive it might be a pleaſant exerciſe for men of 
talents to try a few ſpecimens from ſuch paſſages i in 
the Iliad, as they might like the beſt, and theſe per- 
haps, might engage ſome one or more to proceed | 
with the work, publiſhing a book at a time, as it 
were experimentally, by which means they might - 
avail. themſelves the criticiſms of their candid 


judges, and make their final compilation mare cor- 


rect: If this was ably executed, a'very. ſplendid 
work might in time be compleated to the honour 
of our nation and language, embelliſhed with en- 
gravings of deſigns by our eminent maſters from 
ſele& ſcenes in each 1 W to 90 
judgment of the artiſt: 

Small engines may ſet great Wecbines f in motion, | 
as weak adyocates ſometimes open ſtrong cauſes ; in 
that hope, and with no other preſumption. whatever, 
I ſhall conclude this paper with a few lines tranſlated 
from the outſet of the Iliad, which the reader, whoſe 
patience has en kept company with me, may N 
0 * not pery e, as he thinks fit. 
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The laurel garland, enſign of his 1 
And golden ſceptre in his hand he bore; 5 7; 0 


: ' Pods 8 « 
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Sing. Goddefs Muſe, the wrath of Peleus' ons: - 


I} DeſtruRtive ſource of all the numerous ang. 3 
That vex d the ſons of Greece, and ng * hot 
Of valiant heroes to untimely dent; 55 
But their unbu jed bodies left to feaſt ra : e 5 


The dogs of Ttoy and carrion birds'of ey "Te 
80 Jove decteed, and let Jove's will be done 4 


In that ill hour, when firſt contention ſprang. . 


2 Agamemnon, of the armies chief, F ae, 0 


5 has: oddeſs-born Achilles. Say, what power bi 


owns vs high ſynod ſtirr d the fatal W 

889 of Latona by Alwighty Jove— : 

He, for the King s offence, with mortal plague .” 

Smote the contagious cam , Vengeance' divine 

For the infulted honour bis prieſt, e 25 
e Chryſes; to the ftation'd ng of Greece, | 

With-coftly ranſom off ring to redeem . | 

His.captive daughter, came the holy. ſeer; 


And thus to all, but chief the kingly ſons 


Of Atreus, ſuppliant he addreſs d his ſuit. 55 8 


. + Kings, and ye well- appointed warriors 11 


8g may the Gods, who on Olympus heigbth 
Hold their celeſtial manſions, aid your arms 4s 


To level yon proud towers, and to your homes ” 
4 Reſtore Jou, as to me you ſhall reſtore 2. 


My ca e daughter, and her ranſoni take, _ 
„ I 


reverence of the Gi 
He ceas'd ; thꝰ aſſembled warriors all vow! 30 


1 All but Atrides, he, the general voice > PIETY: 7h 


Oppoſing, with determined, pride rejects Gat: 


The 8 ranſom and inſults the ſui t. 


et me not find thee, Prieſt! if op way 


— 66 


Or here to loiter, or henceforth to come. Ls 
„ Pis not that ſceptre, no, nor laurelcrown © 
Shall be thy fafe guard: Hence ! TI Serbe 
4 The captive thou demand ſt; doom'd for her life 


In diftant Alger: „Where I reign, to ply. 

« Thehouſewite's loom and ſpread my ni 55 ee 
on: 0” whilft mu can — thee, af e 3 
No 
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1 more; obedient to the fern decree,. 21 | 
The aged ſuitor turns his trembling ſtens 9 6 * 3 — 1 
To the ſurf-beaten 285 ; there Is his 600, mt 
And inthe-bitternefsof anguiſh prays. 45 ä 

_  * Hear me, thou God, who Saw this ewe} -.- 
Hear th6u, whom Chryſa, worthips ; hear, thou king _ | 
« Of Tenedos, of Cilla ; bee Ani 05 
« And, if thy prieſt hath ever decked thy ay i 
„Or on thy flaming altars offer d up 15 * 
_« Grateful ee ſend thine arrows forth ; 1 
Strike, ſtrike theſe tyrants, and avenge my tears 11 
FThus Chryſes pray d, nor was the pray "Funticard 3: . 11 
ak at his Fel the vengeful God . ppl * «+ 
His tom ring ſtature on Olympus' top:; 1 5 1 
Th ind him hung his bow; onward he Nele | 1 

Bar d Nr as night, and as he ſhook. ; | We! BY 
Hl quay d arrows, the affrigbted air 1 75 TON LF 
ho'd 50 dreadful knell: Now from YL | 2 has Wee 
_ Ger the ſubject fleet he Lad fg his ii 680 
And from his filver bow with 8 
Launch d th* unerring ſhaft : On a oy wat "dogs 
The miſſile death alighted ; next to man „ 
dire ; then thro? the 
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And in full council, thus the hero ſpabe. | 


_ Spread the contagion camp, 15 | | 
Frequent and ſad gleam'd the funeral fress. 8 
ine mournful days they W 1 d'; ; haply the bead 9 

ith better omens roſe z Achilles now fe 

Conven'd the Grecian chiefs, thereto in{pir'd. 1 

pers fair conſort, for the Goddeſs cxourn'd 2 
miſchief: At the call 1 90 mn 

Of great e non delay d to dome, 91 r 

93 quick, retreat from this conta ious ſhore © A 1 


« Might fave a remnant of our war-worn bot, 
« My voice, Atrides, wor'd advife retreat; 3 
© Bur not for me weh eouncis: Call your ſeers, ENT + 4 
<« Prophets and Prieſts, Interpreters oo dreams, CE 
For Jove holds commerce with mankind in ates 1 

4 let that holy. convocation fay. 

hy falls Apollo's vengeance on our * 3 

60 And. if oblations can avall for p wage be 

« And interthiffion from this wa 5 plague 

Let victims bleed by abe * glu 3 
5 His Gm ſo his Fu N 15 oo 84 
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„ Ah No XxxxIV. 1 LAR 


-ESLOD's heroic holds a middle place | be⸗ 
tween the Orphean and Homeric ſtile; his 
pron Wit; of the deities reſembling the former, 
and his ſhield of Hercules at a due diſtance follow- 
ing the latter: His famous poem in praiſe of: illuſ- 
trious women is loſt ; from the words Healy, with 
which it opened, it came in time to be generally 
| known by the name of the Epics, or The Great Eoics, 
and this title by miſinterpretation has been con- 
ſtrued to refer to the proper name of ſome favo- 
rite miſtreſs, whom he. choſe to make the heroine 
of bis poem; the poet being born at Aſera, a 
ſmall village in the neighbourhood of Mount He- 
| licon, Eoa was ſuppoſed to have been a beautiful 
damſel of Aſera, whom he was in love with: T his 
poem ſeems to have been conſidered as the beſt 
Work of the author, at leaſt it was that which 
brought him moſt in favour with his contempo- 
- Taries, and gained him ſome admirers, who even 
preferred him to Homer; we cannot wonder at 
jeaſt, if that ſex who were the objects of his pa- 
negyric, were the warmeſt in bis praiſe. I ſuſpe& 
that Homer did not pay. much court to the ladies 
in his Margites, and for the Cypriacs they were 
profeſſedly written to expoſe the gallantries of the 
fair ſex; the character of Penelope however in 
the Odyſley i is a ſtandard of conj fidelity, and 
Helen, tho” a. frail heroine in the Iliad, is painted 


| with ſuch. ny touches as to recommend. her in 
J N 5 . the f 
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0 aa intereſting manner ic gur pity hy fore. 
givenals, „ 
Heſiod's. addreſs carried every thing fare 36 
Þ=n the choice. of his ſubjects ſhews that popu- 
larity was his ſtudy, for not content with engaging 
the fair ſex in his favour by the gallantry of T. 
Great Eoict, he flattered the heroes of his time, or 
at leaſt the deſcendants of heroes by a poem, which 
he intitled The Heroic Genealogy ; As one was a pro · 
feſſed panegyric of beautiful and illuſtrious women, 
| the other was written in the praiſe of brave and diſ- 
 tinguiſhed men: If this heroic catalogue compriz- 
_ ed only the great and noble of his on ſex, his 
Times and Seaſons were addreſſed to the community 
at large, and conveyed inſtruction to the huſband- 
man and labourer ; nor was this all, for great au- 
thorities have given to Heſiod the fables commonly 
aſcribed to Aſop, who is ſuppoſed only to have 
made ſome additions to Heſiod's collection; if this 
were ſo, we have another ſtrong reaſon; for bis po- 
pularity, « for fables,” as Quintilian well obſerves, 
LETT above all things calculated, to; jn the hearts 
e of the vulgar and unlearned, who 2 in 
4 pleaſing tales and fictions, and. are eaſily led 
c6 away with what they delight in.“ —In —_ 
| Heſiod ſeems to have written to all ranks, degrees, 
and deſcriptions of people; to rich and. poor, to i 
the learned and unlearned, to men women and 
1 to the deities theraſelyes.. 3 
Can we be lucprized then if this politic 0 pleaſ- | 
ing author was the idol of his time, and gained the 
prize even though Homer was his competitor? His 
contemporaries. gave judgment in his favour, but 
poſterity revckes the decree: Quintilian, who pro- 
bably had all his works before him, pronounces of 
Re der 645 that he rarely N 4 ab great, park, of 
Me Oo | Bis 
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„his works are nothing elſe but catalogues and 
. * firings of names, intermixed however with uſe- 
% ful precepts, gracefully delivered and appoſitely 
_ © addreffed; in fine, that his merit conſiſts in the 
middle ſtile of writing.” Talents of this ſort 
probably recommended him to the unreſerved ap- 
plauſe of all, whom ſuperiority” of genius in ano- 
ther affects with envy and provokes to. detrac- 
on. Many ſuch, beſides” the” grammarian Da- 
phidas, were found to perſecute the name of 
Homer with malevolence, whilſt he roſe fuperior 
to their attacks: The rhapſodiſts, whoſe vocation 
it was in public and private to entertain the com- 
pany with their recitations, were ſo conftantly 
employed in repeating Homer's poems preferably 
to all others, that in time they were univerſall; 
Phihereus at lengt 
_ "introduced them into the theatres, and made them 
chaunt the poems of his favourite” author on the 
_ ſtage: The poet Simonides, "celebrated: for His 
memory, repeated long paſſages of Homer, ſitting 
in the public theatre on x ſeat erected” for him on 
the ſtage for that purpoſe; Caſſander, K ing of 
Macedonia, had the whole Hiad and Od Ille by 
heart, and was continbally'tepeating, not in com- 
E only, but in his private hours to himſelf: 
Steſichorus alfo; the ſublimeſt of all poets next to 


Homer, and his greateſt imitator, was Temarkably 
fond of chaunting forth paſſages' in the Iliad and 
Odyſſey; it is related alſo that he uſed frequently 
to repeat verſes of Heſiod, Archilochus, Mim- 
nermus and Phocylides the Mileſian, who is the 
ſuppoſed author of the poem intitled Parent, 
: 25 extant. We are obliged to the grammarians 
for many ſcraps or fragments from the wrecks of 
e 


authors, but in the caſe of Heſiod's Eoics meet wit 
* * Fits | ' | | , Wy ; N on 
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done remnant only preſerved: by Pauſanias, and this 
relates to Tphigenia, who, by Heßod's aecount, 
was by the fayour of Diana reprieved from extine- 


tion, and immortalized in the perſon of the goddeſs 5 


Hecate. 


As for the bards of the Orphoits family; it is dif- 1 


ficult, to adjuſt their chronoſogies and deſcents; 1 


have already enumerated five poets of the name of 
Orpheus, and ſaid in general terns; that there were 


ſeveral of the name of Muſæus; they may be thus 
deſcribed 3 viz. firſt, Muſzus ſon of Antiphemusand 


diſciple of Orpheus, ſtiled an epic poet ; he wrote 


a long poem of four thouſand verſes containing 


precepts, © addrefſed to his © fon Eumelpus, and 


thence intitled The Eumolpiad; he wrote a tiymin 
to Ceres, a poem on the cure of diſeaſes, and pub- 
liſhed certain prophetic verſes, tho his title to theſe. 
has been brought into diſpute by the . artifices of 


one Onomacritus, a plagiariſt and ptetended „ 


viner in the time of Hipparchus, who put off theſe 
verſes of Muſzus as his on. The ſecond Muſzus. 
was grandſon of the fiſt, and ſon of Eumolpus ; 
various poems deen yen to this Muſæus, particularly. 
The Theogony, The Sphere, The Myſteries E 
Initiation and Luſtration, The Titans, Sc. The 
third Muſæus à Theban was ſon of Thamyris and 
grandſon of Philammon; -he. flouriſhed —— the 


ene by Homer. 


4. 400 Naciew fam'd for e 
5 pn once of all the tune ne race, 


time of the Trajan war; Hs W 1 e * 


vain of morrals- empty. praiſe he ſtrove 
match the ſeed of eloud- compelling Jove; 


0e eerich bard! whole unfuceelful pride 
| TV immoral Muſe in their ehe e 
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n avengitg Muſes of the light of day N 5315, 
Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch d his voice away 3. 

© No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 


2 « His hand.no more e the flver firing. . 
: - (Porn, I. 2.) 


- Buch was the fate of blind W but he has 
. ſecurity for immortality, baying a place not 
only in the Iliad of Homer, but 970, in Wa Para- 
diſe loſt of Milton. W e viekand 


50 7. "Thee, Sion, and the flow ry brooks DOT 
That waſh thy hallow'd feet, and watbling flow, 

*\ 4 $8 Nightly J viſit 3 nor ſomtimen forget | PP 
- * Thoſe. other two equall d with me in fate, 
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| So were Iequall'd with them in renown, | BOP: 
Wren ' Blind Thong and blind Mzonides.”* | 
1 "A 5 7 (Boox 540 


* "This; at the Maths of this famous bard 
have totally. periſhed,” and hit heavenly voice is no 
more beard to fing, yet it has been his ſingular good 
fortune to be celebrated by the greateſt poet of 
antiquity, and ranked with that very poet by the 
greateſt of the moderns; and all three involved in 
the ſame viſitation of blindneſs 3 an weren 
concurrence. 7 

The fourth Muſes was ſon of Ode and pre- . 
ident of the Eleuſynian Myſteries: This is the 
agu, whom Juſtin Martyr ſays was inſtructed 

his father in a more rational religion than he 

practiſed in the temple of Ceres, and taught the 
ee wende and worſhip of one ſupreme God, erea - 
tor of all things. The fifth was Muſæus of Ephe- 
ſus, an epic poet; the Sixth a grammarian, whoſe 
treatiſe on the Iſthmian games is quoted by Euri- 
pides ; and the ſeventh and laſt, is that Muſzus, 
whom the poet Martial mentions for having writ- 
ten Fatbiciſſ mos 5 and the author as it is pro- 
N 5 bable | 


1 bable ol the little, n — 2 and Leand 
ml no entant, which: Scaliger ſo much admires. _ 


— 


120 0B. | X 1 4 


Archilochus . flouriſhed. in Olymp. xiii. ad 


Was a very carly writer 8 He excels,” - 
ſays Quintilian, “ in energy of ſtile ;. his periods 
« roo, compreſſed. and. brilliant, replete with life 


« and vigour: ſo that if he js ſecond to any it is 
6. from defect of | ſubje,, not from, natural, inferia- 


: .ce rity of enius.“ . 


He ad s, that. 4 Ariſtarchus. was of opinion, 


that of all the writers of Jambic,verſe Archilo- 
* chus alone carried it to perfection.“ Athenævs 


has preſerved. 2 little epigram of his no otherwiſe. 


worth recording than as it, is.the-only-relick of his 


muſe, except, onę diſtich in long and ſhort. verſe 


purporting that he was devoted to Mars and the 
| Muſes z tl epigram may be tranſlated as follows 


4 'Glutton, we. aſk thee not to be pur gueſt, F 
It is thy belly. bids thee to our feaſt. 


Archilochus fell: in battle by the hand of Sheen 
who immolated his own ſon to the manes of the 


poet to atone. the vengeance of Apollo: He was a 


man of great private vittue and Kine. cou- 


rage, but & ſevere unſparing ſatiriſt. | 
Tiſias, commonly called Steſichorus from his in- 


ve vention of the, chorus, which he ſung to the accom- 
paniment of his harp, was contemporary with Solon, 


and born at Himera in the iſland of. Sicily; as a 


are e with Ge dignity e be eee 1 


lyric poet he was unequalled by any of the Greeks, 
but Pindar; his ſubje&s were all of the epic caſt, 


and he oftentimes roſe to a ſublimity, that tivalled” 
Homer, upon whoſe model he formed himſelf: 


this. he would have done throughout according to 
the opinion of Quintilian, if his genius had not 
led bim into a redundancy, but his charaQers. 


He. 
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Ee did vet viſit Greece till he vat far dvaneed'in i g 
age, and died in Olymp. lei. in the city of Catatia ex 
in his native ifland of Sicity, where he was buried cis 
at the public coſt with diftingolhed ceremony for 


— 


0 


775 


and magnificence.” & tomb was erected to his me- 
moty near one of the city gates which was rhetice- 


* 


forward called the gate of Steſichorus; this'to 


was compoſed of 'eight' cofumiis, had” eight Reps 
and eight angles after the cabaliſtical nume of 
Pythagoras, whoſe myſteriotis phifoſophy was then 
in general vogue; the cubſe number of eight was 
emblematic of ſtrength; ſolidity and magnificence, 
and from this tomb of Ste ſichorus arofe the Greek 
Proverb Has odd, by which was meant any thing 
perfect and compleat.” Phalaris of Agrigentum 
erected a temple to his name and decreed him di- 
Vine honours ; alf the cities in Sicily conſpired in 
. Jamenting the death of their Etvourite poet, and 
vied with each other in the trophies they dedicated 


4 


Epimenides. of Crete, the epic poet, was con- 


temporary with Solon, ard there is a letter in the 


life of that great man inſerted by the ſophiſts, which 
is feigned to have been written by Solon in his exile 
to Epimenides : This poet as well as his'contem- 
porary Ariſtzas is faid to have had the faculty of 
. ſtopping the functions of life and recalling them at 
Pleaſure: Ariſtæas wrote a poem entitled Arimaſpea, 
containing the hiſtory of the northern Arimaſpeans,, - 
a people of Scythia,. whom he' deſcribes as the 
fierceſt of all human beings and pretends that they, 
' have only one eye; he alſo compoſed an heroic _ 
poem on the genealogy of the deities : Strabo tfays 
if ever there was a quick in the world, this Ariſtzas, 
was one. Simonides the poet lived. in the court 
of Hipparchus and was much carelſe@ by that ele- 
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arit/prifice ; he was A pleafing 705 er 

0h ed in the pathetic. Alczos was poet, 1 
clan and Warrior; 3. Quintillan gives him great praiſe 
for the boldneſs of his. ſatire againft tyrants, a Ke 
occaſionally. for the moral tendency of Hg wr; 72 
but admits that ſometimes his muſe: is looſe — 
wanton! It appears from ſpme fragments preſerv- 
ed by Athenteus, that he wrdte ſeveral poems er 
ſonnets in praiſe. of drinking; there is alſo a fra 
ment in "the: martial ſtile; deleribing the variety BE > 
armour, with which his houſe was adorned: Cab 
limachus, Theocritus, Anacreon and Sappho are 
to a certain degree known. to us by their remains; | 
Every branch © goerryy No the NN was at this 
ra at Xs ts greateſt perfection. en 
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Ta- is a conſiderable fragment in ai e 
us of a Love Poem written by Hermeſianax 
of Colophon to his Miſtreſs Leontzumy. the poet re- 
commends his paſſion by telling her how: Love has 
[riumphed over all the great geniuſes in their turns, 
and begins with the inftances of Orpheus and Mu- 
ſzus, and brings them down to Sophocles, Euripi- 
des, Pythagoras and Socrates. This Hermefianax | 8 
muſt have been à contemporary of Epicurus, foraſ- 
much as Leontium was · the mi ſireſs of that philoſo - 
pher as well as of his diſciple Metrodorus: It is 
plain therefore that the learned Gerard John Voſ- 
ſius did not advert to this <ircumftance; when he — 
puts Hermeſianax amongſt the. poets of a doubtfut =. 
e. enen was an Athenian courtez an, no leſs - 
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; celebrated for ſcience than beauty, for ſhe-engaged 
in a philoſophical controverſ ſy with 'Theophraſtus, of 
which Cicero takes notice lib. 1. de Nat. Deor.) 
10 Pliny alſo records an anecdote of her being painted 
by Theodorus ſitting in a ſtudious attitude. 
This fragment may pot improperly be called b 
| the amours, of the Greek poets, and as it relates p | 
many, of whom we have been ſpeaking, and i 
Wirhal a very curious ſpecimen of an author 3 
little known even by name, I have inſerted the fol- 
lowing tranſlation 1 in the hope chat it will not be 


— 


e to my readers. . 1 


EE 


en Di 
SO os, MY n yore Oy e 
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"wen was the nymph whom Orpheus * We" 
From the dark manſions of the dead,, 
Where Charon with his lazy — . 
Ferries o'er Lethe's ſedgey moat z - = 
'THh* undaunted minftre] ſwites the ftrings, - 8 5 
55 ſtrain thro” hell's vaſt concave ring: . 
P bears the plaintive theme, lg | 
refluent turns his pitying l ere ae. | 
e Cerberus, by fate Wy: CR "iN 
Poſted · at Plato's iron-gate, © Nein 
Lo crouching rolls his baggard. eyes K* 
© . Ecſtatic and foregoes his prize 
With ears erect at hell's wide doors CON and. 
Lies liſt ning as the ſongſter ſoars; Lp 
© Thus muſic charm'd the realms'beneath, © © 
And beauty triumph d c 
Töhe Bard, whom night's pale ee petal 8 0 
8 In ſecret on the Athenian ſhore, 4: 
Muſæus, telt the ſacred flame 85 511 
And args ior. the Fair Theban, gow. 
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- Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant by imperial Jove ; 
The poet plied his amorous train,,. - 1 
1 the fond fair, nor preſs d in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew, 91 4 
That ſęreen'd her myſteries from his new, 
+ Propitious this kind truth reveal d. 
That woman cloſe beſieg d will, yield, - 
Old Heſiod too his native ſhade 
Made vocal to the Aſerean maid, 
The bard his heav n- directed Jore 
Forſook, and hymn d the Gods no more: 
Soft love-fick ditties now he ſung 
Love touch'd his harp, love tun d * tongue, 
Silent his heliconian lyre, eh 
And Love's put out religion's fire. . 
Homer, of all paſt bards the prime 
And wonder of all future tim, Ved 
Whom Jove with wit ſublimely bleſt, - ; 
And touch'd with pureſt fire bis breaſt, i 3 
From Gods and heroes.turn'd W ; 
To warble the domeſtic 4.5 . = 903 
And wand' ring to the de fart ile, 
On whoſe parch d ſands no ſeaſons files 
In diſtant Ithaca, was ſeen 
Chaunting the ſuit. repelling dec | 
Mimnermus tun'd his amorous * e 
When time had turn'd his temples grey. * 
Love revell'd in his aged veins * 
Soft was his lyre, and ſweet his trains; 
Frequegter of the wanton feaſt, _ - MEN 
Nanno his theme, and youth his gueſt. bt 
Antimachus with tender. art A 8 
 Pour'd forth the forrows. of his W * a 
In her Dardanian grave he laid EP 
Chryſeis. his beloved maid; ard api 
And thence returning ſad beſide” 8 gut ' 
Pactolus melancholy tile 1 
To Colophon the minſtrel came | i WW; 
Still ſighing forth the mournful name, | 
Till lenient time his ra 07 appeas'd, ARG 
And tears 1 oo; ulgence oeas 4 
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del ſtrung” his ſounding my” 
And ſmote it with a hand of fire,” 
To Sappho, fondeft of the fair, 
_ Chaunting the loud and lofty: air. EO LOTS 
— Whilſt old"'Anacteon; wet with wine, Wh 
And erown'd. with wreaths of Leſbian _ 
Iuoo his unnatural minioniſung- 
9 Diities, that put to bluſh the yo N wt 
Ev'n Sophocles;- whoſe: honey'd ore 
Nivals the 0 f delicieus ftore, © 
Choruſs'd the praife of Wine and Love, 
7 of all the giſts of Jove, - | 
ides, whoſe- tragic-beaſt 
No yielding fait one ever preſt, ee 
bros e - his obdurate heart + . 
Felt Love's revengeful rankling-dart, / - : 
Thro' Macedon with furious toy, - 
Panting he chae d the pathic boy . 
Till yengeance met him in the wa 2 
And blood heunds made thebard t 2255 5 
Phbiloxenus by wood nyniphs bred - 
DOa fam'd Citheron's ſaered bead. 
And train'd to muſic, wine and Jongy../ 1 
Midſt orgies of the frantic A: 3 85 5 
| When beauteous Galaten died, £5] 6 5 : 
|< His flute and thyrſus caſtiafide'y . 
And wand ring to thy — „ 
| e Sad Melos, where his love e 5 14-8 
Each night thro the reſponſve air 
Thy echoes: witneſs'd his deſpar rn 
Still, ſtill his plaintive harp harps led, 7946, 
Soft as the a, dinging bird. 0 | 
P Philotas too ia Battis"praifes 
| Sung his:long-winded: roundeſays 4 „ 
His ſtatue in the Coan grove „„ 
Now breathes in braſs: bak perporaal love. 1 0 


The mor tified abſten „ i 
Deep read in learning's av nat i 

With love declines uneq ua war, 
And trembling drags his e . 
Pythagoras, Shots bound 
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nth, planets, bas and beawn above 

Ei Aways: no ſpot ſecure from love: FE eb Cotes be 

p claſp'd him in ber arms, , 155 „ 
| a Via ſtoop'd ta beauty's Ehaltins. 
F 
Wick truth onlightene alt mankind, WH qt: 6 

| Whew ar Aſpuit's ide W 1 55 1 

Stiflfound no ench to Love pos WAY Tf ov Tat: 
For ſtrong indeed muſt be that heart, 1 | 

+ Where Long finds nq unguarded Pots. 


Bo... Qippus by right le 
5 par 13 8 this So hit ſchool, 


Ee y in its headlong coufſt, 
| 3 je t 1 dowa by reaſon's bree; oy 
Tin Vow aimid the heartfelt blow, wy 
Aud laid the mighty vigor loo. 85 EL 
4 little before the time that Piſiſtratus eſtabliſh. 
ed his tyranny" at Athens, the people of Greece 
had  diflinguiſhed certain of tie: rooſt eminent 
es by the denomination” of the ſeven. wiſe men. 
This flattering pte. eminenee ſeemꝭ to have been 
| distributed with' more attention! to the ſeparat rate 
claims of the different ſtates} chan te the particy- 
lar pretenſtons of the perſons; who cor this 
celebrated junto: Th any one community had affect. 
ed to monopolize the prerogative of wiſfdony, others 
would hardly have ſubſeribed their afſent to ſo 
partial à diſtribution ; and yet when ſuch diſtin- 
gviſhed characters as Pythagoras, Anacharſis the 
ey thian, Miſon, Phereeydes} Epimenid es and 
Pibfratu himſelf was exchided, or at beſt rated 
only as ' wiſe men extraordinary, mai of their 
admirers complained of tbe excluſion, and inſiſted 
on their being rated in the liſt; hence ariſes a 
difficulty in determining the provide number of the 
ries : The common account however is as 
ollows, viz: Solon of Athens, Thales of Miletus, 
Periander of e e the "Grin 
„ 3j Sn 
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Chilon 10 Lacedemonian, Bias of Priene, and 
Pittacus of Mitylenee. 
This diſtribution was well calculated to inſpire 
emulation amongſt rival ſtates, and to that emu- 
lation Greece was indebted for the conſpicuous 
figure ſhe made in the world of letters. The 
| Tonic and Italian ſchools of philoſophy were 
eſtabliſned under Thales and Pythagoras: the 
firſt was ſupported by Anaximander the ſucceſſor 


| 
of Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſ- 
totle, Diogenes, Zeno and other illuſtrious men; 
| Pythagoras's ſchool: devolved. upon Empedocles, 5 
 Heraclitus, Zenophanes, Democritus, Pyrrho and 
Epicurus, The original tenets of the firſt maſters a 
were by no means adhered to by their deſcen- 1 
dants ; the wandetings of error are not to be 4 
reſtrained. by ſyſtem ; hypotheſis was built upon : 
hypotheſis, and the labyrinth at length became too 
intricate to be unravelled: ſparks of light were | 
in the mean time ſtruck out by the active colliſion 4 
of wit: noble truths occaſionally broke forth, and po 
fayings, worthy to be regiſtered amongſt the doc- 1 
trines of Chriſtian revelation, fell from heathen in 


lips: in the lofty ſpirit of philoſophy they inſulted 
pain, reſiſted - pleaſure, and ſet. at: defiance death R 
itſelf, Reſpect is due to ſo much dignity. of cha- be 
raQer; the meek forgiving tenets, which chriſtian- ne 
ity inculcates, were touched upon but lightly. and 3 
by few ; ſome, however, by the force of intellect, * 

8 followed. the light of reaſon into a future ſtate of C 
immortality ;. they appear to have. contemplated No 
the Divine Eſſence, as he is, ſimple and ſupreme, - 


and not filtered into attributes corruptly perſoni · _ 
fied by a ſynod of divinities, Of ſuch; men we 1 
muſt think and ee wh ant and al- 8e 
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- Whales the founder of the Ionic ſchool. was a 


. great man and a good citizen; he ſtudied geome- 
try under Egyptian maſters, and introduced ſome 


new diſcoveries in aſtronomy and the celeſtial 
ſphere, regulating and correcting the Greek ca- 
lendar, which Solon, about the ſame time, made 


ſome attempts to reform at Athens. This he did 


by bringing it to a conformity with the Hebrew 
calendar, except that his year began with the 
ſummer ſolſtice, and that of the Hebrews with the 


vernal. Now the Hebrew calendar compriſed 


twelve-months, and each month ſeverally compri- 
ſed the ſame, or nearly the ſame, number of days 
as our's. This appears by an examination of 


Moſes's account of the e in the b A 


ter of Geneſis. 


Amongſt other nations the 5 was ex- 
ceedingly vague. and unſettled: The Egyptians 


meaſured their year by four months; The Arca- 


dians by three; the Carians and Acarnanians — 
ſix, and the people of Alba by ten; at the ſame 


time all theſe nations were in the praQiſe of mak- 
ing up the year to its natural completion by in» 


tercalendary - months or days. In the time of 


Romulus the Romans followed the calendar of - 


the Albanians; and of the ten months, which 


their year conſiſted of, four compriſed thirty-one - 


days each, viz. Martius, Maius, Quintilis, Octo 
ber, the ſix other - conſiſted, of thirty days, and 
were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, 
November, December. By this calendar Romu- 
lus's year regularly conſiſted of only 304 days, 
and to compleat the natural period, he was ob- 
hung to reſort. to a. eee of I 
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Numa was too much of a philoſpher not to 4 
n temedy for theſe deficiencies,' and added two 
months to his year: The former of theſe he na- 
med Januarius from bifrons Janus, one of-whoſe 
faces Was ſuppoſedd te look towards the paſt, and 
the other towards the ſueceeding year; the other 
ne month he called Februarius, from Februus, 
the: deity preſiding over luſtrations. This being the 


8 month for the religious rites of the Dir Manes, it 
Vb made to conſiſt of twenty eight days, being an 
even number; all the — eonformably to the 


fuper ſition of the times, conſiſted of odd numbers 
ay more propitious, and accordingly Martius, 
Malus, Quinkilis OQober, had each thirty - one 
days, and the other ſeven, twenty- nine days, ſo 
that the year, thus regulated, had 355 days, and 


it was left to the prieſts be n Sith | 


fuppletzentary: days. eee 
Tbis commiſſion became #:dangervnsprevegitive 
55 che; hands of the ſacerdotel order, and was ex- 
ecuted with much irregularity and abuſe; they 
- and ſhortened the natural period of the 
ar, as intereſt-influenced them to accord to the 
olongation or abbreviation of the annual magiſ. 
acies' deperidant-thereupon: In this ſtate things 


were ſuffered to remain till Julius Cæſur ſucceeded 


te the pontificate:;- he then undertook-a reform of 
the Calendar, being in his thirdconfulate; his col - 


. being Oemilivs Lepidus: Aſſiſted by the 
a 


| er Soſigenes, he extended the year of his 
refbrm to the 444 days; atid thence? forward or- 
dained that the year ſhould econſift of 36 5 days, 
tributed into months as it now ſtands, except that 
he added one rw to W A Wy ___ 1 en 

b a d. 5 | 
| ; _ Thales 


ſtronemers of the time, erer the phi- 


* © 
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Thales died in . fifty- eighth Olympiad in 
extreme old age: The famous philuſapher Phere- 
cydes died a. few years before him of that horrible 
diſtemper called 5 Morbus Pediculsſus, 4 and in 


his laſt illnęſs wrote, or is ſuppoſed to ane write. 
ten, to Thales as follows =. + 


de fo pirurbrbes to Dubin : wes 


e my ay WW death be eaſy, when, the hot chm 
« come ! for my part, when our letter teach 

© me, 1 was ſinking under the attack of a mo 
. loathſome diſeaſe accompanied with a continual | 
e fever. I have therefore. given it in charge to 
* my friends, as ſoon as they ſhall have committed 
© my remains to the earth, to convey my. manu- 
« ſcripts to your hands. If. you and the re 'of your 
wiſe fraternity ſhall on peruſal approve of ma- 
6 king them public, do ſo ; otherwiſe let them a 
* fee the light : : certainly they do not fatisf 
"On judgment? in all particulars; the beſt of us are cable 
« +0 error.; the truth of things's pot . 
« hy human ſagacity, and I am juſtly doubtful of 
007 myſelf : Upon queſtions of theology I have been 
cautious how 1 ha ve committed myſelf; | other 
matters I have treated with leſs reſerve : In all 
* cafes however I Tuggeſt rather than dictate. _ 
| 1 Tho? I feel my diſſolution approaching and 
inevitable, 1 have not abſolutely diſmiſſed my 
| oh iGiabs and friends; but as my diſeaſe is in- 
fectious, I do not let them enter my doors, but 
have contrived a ſignal for informing themof 
my condition, and have warned them to prepare 


ewell tor, ever.” 


to- morrow. 


themſelves for Fler the laſt offices to mp corp 4 22 
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No. XXXVI. i 14 


ELISSA was the ade of a ok indul- 
t mother, who was left a young widow 


2 2 two children; ſhe had a handſome perſon, a 
_ tolerable fortune, and good natural parts; uncon- 
trouled in her education, ſhe: was permitted to in- 


dulge herſelf in ſtudies of a romantic turn, and be- 


— 


fore |ſhe compleated her ſixteenth year was to be 
found in all the circles of prating ſentimentaliſts, 


who fill the ſilly heads of young women with female 


. friendſhip and platonic love. 


The ordinary pleaſures and accompli 0 


of her own ſex were below the notice of Meliſſa; 
from the tumult of a noiſy country. dance ſhe re- 
vuolted with horror, as from the orgies of Bacchus ; 
a ſoul of her feraphic caſt could not deſcend to the 


- vulgar employment of the needle, and the orna- 
ments of dreſs claimed no ſhare in the attention of 
ſo engaged in ſtudies of a ſublimer ſort: 
She loved muſic, but they were plaintive Lydian 
airs with dying cadences, warbled by ſome female 
12 af the ſide of a rivulet, or under the ſhade of 

an arbour; and if the ſummer Zephyrs murmured 
to the melody, it was ſo much the better for Me- 
niſſa; then ſhe would fit rapt in penſive pleaſure 
with the hand of her friend faſt cloſed in her 8, and 
call it the ſoul's harmony: To theſe nymph- like 
ſolitudes that filthy ſatyr man was fever admitted; 
he was not thought or ſpoken of, but with terror 


and averſion: When the ſtrain was s finiſhed, ſhe 


would 


** Pp . Tj 
e We 
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1 break out in ſome poetic rhapſody upon 
friendſhip, contemplation, night or ſome ſuch ſub - 
_ jeQ, which her memory nes ber wah very 
„ on ſuch ocsaſions. 

In the mean time the e of ſuitors 
occaſionally: interrupted the more refined enjoy- 
ments of Meliſſa's ſoul: One of theſe was a gen- 
tleman of good birth, conſiderable fortune, and 
an unexeeptionable character; but the florid _ 
health of the robuſt creature, was an . 

objection, and having caſually let fall a hint that 
he was fond of hunting, ſhe diſmiſs'd him to his vul- 
gar ſports, with a becoming diſdain. Her ſecond. ſui- 

tor was a handſome young officer, the cadet of a noble 
houſe ;. this attack was carried/on very briſkly, and 
Meliſſa was relieved from the horrors of matrimony. 
by. luckily diſcovering that her lover was ſo devoid 
of taſte and underſtanding; as to profeſs a prefe- - 
rence for that rake Tom Jones before the moral 
Sir Charles Grandiſon. Such a fin againſt 5 
ment would have been enough to have undone him 
for ever with Meliſſa, if no other objection had 
ariſen; but this being followed up with many like 
ade of bad taſte in the Belles Lettied;: he was 
peremptgrily diſcarded. 

A third offer came from a man Lak high rank and | 
„ fortune, and was preſſed upon by het mother with - 
much earneſt ſolicitation; for in fact it was a very 
advantageous propoſal: the lover was polite, good- 

natured, generous and of an amiable character, 
but in the unguarded warmth of his heart he let 
fall the diſtant expreſſion of a hope, that he ſhould 
have an heit to his eſtate and titles ; the ſenſualit7 
of which idea was ſuch a groſs affront to the deli- 3 
cate Meliſſa, that he, like the Fm was ſent off 
with a read 
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5 a e i put We ">" 
| A e from any future ſolicitations, and it 
appeared: * mne was deſtined to enjoy a ſabbath 
of virginity for the reſt of her days: 80 many 
years elapſed, that ſhe now) began to tread the 
_ dowtr-hill path of life, grew Nlatternly, and took 
ſnuff : Still the gentle paſſion of friendſhip did not 
abate of its ardour, her attachment for Partheniſſa 
grew cloſer chan ever, and if by evil accident theſe 
tender companions were ſeparated for a' day, eight 
ides of letter paper could not wangen, 8e ; 
Hons of their: aſfeckionn: 4 
\ T-ſhould have told the veader that Meliſſa had: A 
Liſter ſome years younger than herſelf, brought up 
ftomher childhood by a maiden aunt, WhO was what 
the polite world calls in contempt a good ſort of 
woman, fo that poor Maria was educated accord- 
ingly, and juſtly held in ſovereign contempt for 
her vulgar endowmerits'by Meliſſa; there were 
other trifling reaſons beſide, which helped to put her 
dut of favour with her more accompliſhed fiſter ; for 
as I have already hinted, ſhe was 'ſeveral years 
younger, and in ſome opinions rather handſomer; 
they ſeldom met however and never Torreſpond- 
ed, for Maria had no ſtile and hetle ſentiment; 
the dreſſed her own. caps, mended her on linen, 
and took charge of her —__ houthoid. It was 
therefore with ſome degree of ;ſurprize; that 
 Meliffa received the news of Maria's being on 
1 1 the point of marrying a nobleman, und that ſur- 
Prize was probably enhanced upon hearing, that 
-this noble perſon was the very man, who ſome. 
years ago had vainy aſpired to folieit the im- 
a e r e ops DOE" pale 


I upon 
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we upon „ receipt. ol "this (nbc; RIG eat wo. din- 5 
ner that day and took no ſleep that night, can- 
dour will impute it to the exceſs of Meliſſa's ſen- 
are nd [il N took in the happy 
proſpe of h er liter” s marriage but a cenſorious | 
2800 gives dee ndern ee and ſome, 
ple were ready enougſi to ſay Hl-natured,,t 1 | 
the, occaſion; the | xhaviour . of that miable | 
| lady ſoon confuted ſuch infinuations, for. e im- 
mediately fate out for her aunt's, where Maria was 
receiving his lordſhip's viſits every. day, and where 
Meliſſa's preſence muſt have, greatly, added. ® the 
| ſelicity of both parties. 107 ; 175 
Her preparations for this vidt. vere. fuch as 4 
had never made before, for though. i in general ſhe 
was rather ne ligent of her dreſs, ſhe put her art 
to the utmoſt ſtretch on this occaſion, and left no 
effort untried, that might do credit to her fiſter by 
| er her own appearance in his lord- 
es upon the meeting; whilſt ſhe gave her 
= 0 fl diſplay ſhe did not ſpare her wit, and 
to make up for the taciturnity of Maria, kept my 
lord in full diſcourſe all the time he ſtaid; ne 
likewiſe from her love of information. ſet Maria 
right in many particulars, which that; young lady 
through want of education was ignorant: of, and 
plainly ſhewed the lover, that there was ſome un- 
derſtanding in the family on her fide. at leaſt, 
whatever the deficgency pain be -where he has 
fixt his choice. „ 
Whether it was owing to theſe Pak . Wo 
vours of Meliſſa, or to what other cauſe does not 
appear, but it ſhould ſeem. as if my lord's attention 
to Maria grew ſtronger i in proportion as Meliſſa 
ſtrove to attract it towards herſelf; and upon her 
hinting with ſome degree of raillery at what had 
| N nnn 


. 1 


* 
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formerly paſſed between them, his lordſhip lock d 

her ſteadily in the face for ſome moments, then 
rurned his eyes upon her ſiſter, and fently walked | 
out of the room. 

As it is not to be ſulpected, that Meliſſa, with 
An \ foul ſuperior to all vulgar paſſions, could be en- 
vious of ſo mean a rival as Maria, it is not eaſy 
to account for the ſudden change of her behaviour 


to the noble ſuitor on his next viſit to her ſiſter; 


Inſtead of theſe ſtudied attentions ſhe had paid 


hum at their firſt meeting, ſhe now induſtriouſly 


took no notice of him, and fate wrapt in her own 
Happy meditations ;/ till upon his preſenting to her 
ſiſter a magnificent ſuit of jewels, the luſtre of 
_ thoſe ſparkling jems ſo dazzled her ſight, that the 

| tears ſtarted in her eyes, the colour fled from her 
_ cheeks, and the -hurried out of the room in evi- 
dent perturbation of ſpirit. | 
Upon entering her bedchamber ſhe diſcover'd 
on her toilette a pactjuet from her beloved Parthe- 
miſſa; nothing was ever ſo ſeaſonable; fhe ſnatch'd 


8 it up with eagerneſs, haſtily broke it open, kiſſed 


it, and began to read. This valuable manuſcript 
was rather of the longeſt ; it ſet out with a great 
deal of ingenious ridicule at the ex pence of the 


fond couple on the point of marriage; then di- 


greſſed into an animated deſcription of the more 
refined enjoyments of female friendſhip, and con- 
eluded as follows: 

— 06 After all I have been faying, how ſhall l 


gain credit with Meliſſa, and what will ſhe 


«* think of her friend, when I tell her, that [ 
« have at laſt met with one of the male ſex, who 
e js not abſolutely difagreeable ? perhaps I might 
« even add, that Count Ranceval is fo amiable 2 
“ man, that v ere! poſſeſſed of Mebiſſa s charms— 

put 


_ 


3th wt whither. am 1 cunning ?; He is rich, gene- 


« rous, and of, noble rank: And what are theſe 


© but feathers you will fay Tre, yet ſuch fea- 
e thers have their weight in the world's ſcale 
« Well, but Meliſſa is above the world No mat- 


7 ter zuſtill it is a galling thing to yield precedence 
= 1 to,a.chit like Maria: What though nature has 


4 endowed you with. pre · eminence of talents, tho? 


14 your ſoul. moves in a, ſuperior ſphere to her's, 


« nevertheleſs you know reſpect will follow rank; 


2 


4 hut Counteſs Ranceval would ſet all to rights, 


« and keep your natural: ſuperiority unqueſtioned 
« Sp now the miſcbief's out: vou have my 
. upon my papen 


1 Von will, wonder, what ſhould N 


« ſtranger into. ſo obſcure a corner of ibe world 
« as ours: Health, my dear, is the Count's pre- 
1 tence He may give Meliſſa probably a beiter 


1 reaſon, but this is the oſtenſible one; and cer- 
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© tainly he is of a ſlim and delicate habit: he 


« ſeems to be all ſoul and fentiment z nothing 


% earthy., or; corporeal about him: A compleat | 


8 4 maſter of the Engliſh language, and well verſed. 
in our Engliſh authors, particularly the-draina- 


411 ones, of whoſe, works he is paſſionately fond. | 
< If our Dorſetſhire Downs and gentle exerciſe 


« reſtore his health, he is ſoon to leave us, unleſs 


« Meliſſa's company. ſhould detain him, for his 


i father, the old Count, writes: preſſing letters for 


„ him to return to Straſbourg, of which city he 


is a native, and of the firſt family in it. He 


« lodges in our houſe with my uncle with one 


* Valet de Chambre only, having left his ſer- 
vants in town, as our 85 e not: ene, 
os bis ſuite. 
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Is is impatient to be 8 1 
« ſuppoſe / you ihink I have ſaid all the line 
40 things in the world to make him ſo; not J, 


©. believe me; on the contrary I have not ſpered 
for abuſe, whenever you” was talked of, for 1 


e -have” let him fully into your character 1 


„ have fairly warned him what he is to bock for; 
if he preſumes to make love to you ; for that 
© you are the moſt ine rorable, exceptious, p de. 
< termined ſpinſter in England. Now, as 
% know you Tove a little contradiction àt your 
© heart, you have a fair opportunity to come 
hither without delay, and diſprove afl T have 
6e been ſaying of you: But if you had rather 
be the bride-maid to Lady L, than the bride 
4 of Count Ranceval, ſtay W you are, and 
4 enjoy the elegant paſtime of throwing the 
* ſtocking and drawing plumb-cake N the 
* n "mag! 5 1 eee 


e er eee 12 
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on a 


1 br craſs: | ſpirits of Melissa were bome what 
nonere + wy what had palfed before ſhe tobdk bp 
this letter from her friend, they were conſidera- 
bly mote ſo, when ſhe laid it down : After 
for a time in deep · meditation on it' 1 
Seen ſhe ſtarted up, took ſeveral turns in 
ber chamber, fate - down - again, then adjuſted 
her dreſs, then ran to the glaſs;Hooked at her- 
ſelf, put her cap in order, and af laſt rang the 
dell with great violence for her ſervant; her 
firſt reſolution had been to order her chaiſe 
inſtantly to be made ready and return home; 
theſe Were the natural Ates of . friendſhip ; 
but 


OT — 
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: but 115 her woman' 8 Fam the room a 
ſecond thought ſtruck her, and alarmed her de- 
licacy, leſt Partheniſſa ſhould impute ber im- 

wediate .campliance io any other, than the pure 


wotiyes of affection and good nature This 


thought exceedingly embarraſſed her; however 
aſter ſeyeral. contradictory reſolutions, ſhe finally 
directed her ſervant to order the equipage, and 
1 things, in r for her departure without 


"The buſtle. which, ahi ſudden maler of 110 
liſts. occaſioned in the family, ſoon brought 
Maria into her, chamber, who with much anx- 
iety enquired. into the cauſe of her haſty depar- 


ture: Meliſſa having again fallen into a. pro- 


found reverie, gave no anſwer to this enquiry; upon 


which Maria repeated it, adding, that ſhe hoped her 


mother was well and that the letter brought no bad 
e deere 
rings no bad news x anſwere — 
Then T hope, fi iſtef, ſays Matz, nothing has hap- 

pened here to give you any offence, —Meliſſa 
locked her ſteadily in the face, and after ſome 
time relaxed her features into that fort of ſalile, 
which! conſeious ſuperiority: ſometimes deigns to 


beſtow, upon jmporiunate in ſigniſicauce. Maria, in 58 


whoſe, compoſition®the- infa mmable pari cles did 
not predominate, anſwered his ſmile of inſult no 


| Bs by a bluſ-of ſenſibility, and with 


ing voice ſaid, if it is l, ho um im the fault, 
ter Lam heartily: ſorry for it, and/entreat you 
to believe that nothing can he further from my 
intentions, than 10 give you juſt! cauſe of offence: 


att any time — Lord, child, replied. Meliſſa win 


infinite compoſure, how vanity has turned thy 
Poon: Ts upſide down: 2 I Dares fay you; * 


— 


Cant 


is well and the letter 


*® 


„ 14 oBÞSr R v E K 
5 0 might pretty to prafiiſe- the airs of 4 1 
lady and to be gracious to yout inferiors ; but 
have the goodneſs to ſtay till I am your inferior 3 


perhaps that may never be the caſe; perhaps— 
but I ſhall ſay no more upon the ſubject ; it is 


5 — . not your: «childiſh triumph in diſplaying , 8 parcel of 


| bawbles,” that can move me; no; you might re- 


55 collect meibinks that thoſe diamonds had been 


mine, if I would have taken them with the in- 
cumbrance appertaining to them but I look higher 
be aſſured, ſo I wiſh your ladyſhip a good morn- 
ing, for I ſee my chaiſe is waiting — Having 
thus ſaid, the accompliſhed Meliſſa without wait- 
ing for an anſwer, flounced out of the room, took 
a haſty leave of her aunt below ſtairs, and, throw- 
ing herſelf into her __ ou: ow the door 
wer further eve awp! 9 4 


5 6 +. £6 WAS: WAS 18 
Lit n. 8 4 1 1 
* 5 * 
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In E 3 Meliſſa having 8 5 
duties of a fiſter i in the manner above- related, 
— flew to enjoy the delights of a friend, 
and upon her return home immediately betook 
herſelf to her beloved: Partheniſſa. It ſo happened 
that ſhe found that young lady tete & tete oo 
Count Ranceval; Meliſſa, upon diſcovering 
| ſtranger with bas friend, ſtarted back, blu 90 
and haſtilj exclaimed,-—blefs me Partheniſſa, i 
| thought you had been alone. She. was now.retir- 
ing, when Partheniſſa by gentle compulſion obliged 
her to return: The converſation ſoon grew in- 
| —— in the courſe of —— many! fine things 
were 


4 


Fl 


—— 
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were faid by the Count, of which 1 2 was 
original but the application, for they. were moſtly. | 
to be found in the prompter's library. Whilſt 
| Melifſa was amuſing her friend with an account 
of what had paſſed at her aunt's, the Count fate 
for ſome time filent with his eyes fixt upon ber, 
and drawing up a deep ſigh, that ſeemed - to 
throw his delicate frame into great convullion, ex- 
claimed, my God — Upon this exploſion of the 
ſoul, Meliſſa, though in the midſt of a narrative, 
in which ſhe had not neglected doing juſtice 
to her own ſweetneſs of temper and ſiſterly alf. 
f fection, ſtopt ſhort, and, caſting a look of ini: "Wh 
nite ſenſibility on the ſighing Count, eagerly aſked I 
if he was well. — The Count, inſtead of anſwering -- 
her queſtion, turned himſelf to. Partheniſſa, and 
in the moſt moving tone of voice ſaid, Yor'to fol! _ 
me ſhe was fair | | _ 
%, True the is fair; on — fly! 18 
1 Bat fill the lovely md gooey hey ee | VE: 
. With inward — WONT er TW LEES 
And ſanctity of mangery—" ' oy 
| Here Cato's ſoul ſtood in his way, and bert the o 
further progreſs of his ſpeech. | 
Whilſt this was paſſing, his valet entered the 
room, and delivered a pacquet into his hands, bow- 
ing very devoutly and ſaying, My Lord Count, 
2 Courier is arrived from Straſbourg, who brings "i 
you letters from his Excellency your father — 
'The Count ſnatched them from his hand with ex- ; 
- tacy, and ordered 2 liberal reward to the Courier 
on the ſpot. Meliſſa now roſe from her ſeat, and 
would have retired, but he implored her to ſtay, 
if it were only to gratify her benevolence in an 
occaſion of felicitating him, ſhould he beſo happy. 


as to find his hovoured | Oe in good "He 
e 


„ ru OBSERVER. 
Hie now opened the letter, throwing the. envelope 
- carelefsly en the table; Partheniſſa took. it up, and 
examining the: ſeal, bade .. leliſſa take notice of the, | 
cont. ,01, arid, , which indeeq was. molt ſplendidly 
engrayen, with trophies, mantle, and.cyery proper 
badge of high'nobility ; whilſt Count Ranceyal was 
reading, he Fre ade ſome incloſed papers, one 
of which: fell upon the floor; abe e 
and took, it up; the Count whoſe attention had 
been drawn, off by the letter he was peruſing, was 
exceedingly ſhocked. in poiut of politeneſs, when 
that young lady preſented it to. him, and with, 
many apologies for his inattention, begged. ſhe 
would accept the paper ſhe had had. the trouble 
of taking up, declaring in the moſt  peremptory - 
manner that he could never forgive himſelf upon 
any other terms: Parthenifla opened the paper, 
and looking at it, exclaimed,” Heuvens l Count, 
Ranceval, what do you mean? It is a bill for a 
bhouſand pounds: 1 am ſorry for it, Madam, ſaid 
the generous. Count, I wiſh it had been one of the 
* others, to have been more worthy your acccep- 
tance: but I hope you will make no. difficulty. of 
receiving ſuch a trifle at my hands; there is but 
one good thing. in the world, which I abound 
in, and that is the only one you have not; there- 
fore I muſt inſiſt upon your accepting what I can 
ſo eaſily ſpare, and can neyer more worthily em- 
Plgy- The Count. now. roſe from his ſeat, and 
in the moſt graceful manner imaginable forced 
the paper into Partheniſſa's hands, holding them 
both faſt cloſed within his own:; , A. ſtruggle now 
enſued between the generoſity of one party, and 
the modeſty of the other, which was ſo obſtinate- 
ly. maintained. on each ſide, that it was impoſſible 
- to. foreſee; which would prevail, When the Count, 
„ Fi „ recollecting 


- 
% 
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recolleQing; orgy on the ſudden, ſtruck. upon 
a new N for overcoming this amiable. 
55 7 — s delicacy, by delivering, the paper to 
Meliſſa, eh er cos her to, ſtand his advocate * 
on the occaſion. From you, divine Melia, ſays 
the generous foreigner, ſhe wil! not refuſe. this 
teifle in diſpute between. us: To whom ſhould, - 
I. refer my 2 but to that angelic being, ta 
whom I have furrendered” my heart, and at wo - 
ſeet I dedicate my life, fortune, happineſs and 
all things valuable in this world: with a devotion 15 
that no ſuppliant ever felt before? As he was 1 
uttering theſe Words, he threw. himſelf on his, 
knees, ſnatcht the hand of Meliſſa, 7 preſſes, it: Cav 2 
gerly to his lips, and ſmothered it with ardent 
kiſſes; then applying his handkerchief to his ehes, 
dropyed his. head upon Meliſſa's knee, and in a. 
trembling voice cried: out, Speak, lovelieſt of thy; 
ſex, pronounce my fate, determine me for life or 
death; for; by the power that, made me, I WI 
| nat ſargive, the ſentence of deſpair-Oh: generous; 
3 oh noble Count. l, replied the amiable Me- 
lila, you confound me; vou diſtreſs me: What 
maſt: [. reply? - Bleſs me witk hope; encourage; | 
me to live 3 or let me falb at nee, ſaid: the ena MW 
wmoured youth. —-Meliſſa pauſedg the tears ſtarted 
inher eyes; her heart was ſoftened, and her tongue 
refuſed to utter the fatal ſeptence of rejection 3 1 
ſhe was filent.---In this awful moment of ſuſpence/, 
| the lovely Pifthtnifſa," whoſe | Seile heaft ober- 
flowed with-gratitude. to het benefaQtor,,. dropt | 
on her knee alſo; © and; 'claſping Meliffa round. - Þ 
the waiſt, with tears Ante her for the love of _ 1.4 
Heaven to fave a noble youth, who doated on her 
to: diſtraction- Think of His virtues; rhink of His 
Pb laid the beauteous TR can that 

N 5 e Toft 
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Aut best, ie fei of pity, ſuffer him to die? 
does not ſuch generoſity ' deſerve to lie? am I 
not "bound to ſpeak in his behalf? Where can 
Meliſſa find a man ſo worthy of her choice? 
Shall the infipid Maria art into "nobility, and 
move in 2 ſuperior ſphere, whilſt her aꝛccom- 
iſhed ſiſter lives in humble ſolitude beneath her ? 
x o, no, the world demands Meliſſa; ſhall Maria 
j art in the cireles of the great, ſhall "ſhe blaze 
with diamonds, whilſt my lovely friend-<-? but 
. why do 1 talk this langvage 10 Meliſſa, whoſe 
foul looks down upon theſe vanities with juſt 
contempt? There ate nobler motfves, there ire 
worthier reaſons, that plead the cauſe of love on 
this occaſion. Riſe, Count Ranceval, this mo- 
ment riſe, receive a bleſſing to your arms, embrace 
your happineſs ; ' ſhe-yields! ſhe's' yours ! I ſee 
that ſhe conſents.—-- tent o the word, the 
enraptured lover roſe; and throwing his arms a- 
round the unxreſiſti ir one, claſped Her to his 
heart, and whilff he held her thus in cloſe embrace, 0 
exclaimed, Oh paradiſe' of ſweets ; Oh ſoul of 
- bliſs! Oh heavenly, charming maid!” and art 
thou mine? Speak to me, lovely creature | art 
thou mine? For ever! anſwered- the bluſking* 
Meliſſa, and dropt her head upon his neck. 
Hear it, earth, ſea and Heaven! Hear it fun, 
moon and ſtars, cried the enraptured . | 
+ 1G Har eye dp wht, an nero 
& & As if your bufineſs were to count wy 1 
n lose thee all the day, and every "he ke, 


And every day ſhall "aq bot an the 
2 15 A 


| This rhapſody was ſeconded by — em- 
brace more ardent 3 "_ former: Partheniſſa 
then 


ba 


— 
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then took her turn, and faluting her friend, . 
out, Joy to you, my deareſt Counteſs; all joy 
befall you both. Now, ſays Count Ranceval, 
my beloved Meliſſa has a right in every thing 
I poſſeſs, and her friend will no longer op- 
poſe the tender of that trifling ſum; ; it is an 

eatneſt, that ſeals our engagement; the form, 
that is to follow, cannot make us one more 
firmly, than honour now unites us; and con- 
ſidering yoo now already as the daughter-in- law. 
of this noble father, I muſt beg leave to ſhew 
you what his letter further contains; he then 
produced bills of exchange, which the od. Count 
had remitted for very conſiderable ſums. The 
purpoſe of this remittance, ſays he, is to purchaſe 

a ſet of jewels. in addition to the family ſtock. 
af a newer faſhion, with a recommendation to be- 
tow them upon ſome Engliſh woman, if P Hou 
be happy enough. to engage the affections of ſuch 
an one in this kingdom, and behold how the d- 
ſoription of my father's wiſh tallies with the ado-" 
table perſon, who has now honoured me with her 
hand! He then read the following paragraph fromm 
his father's letter, tranflating it as he went on — i 
* If you ſhould chuſe a wife in England (which | MM 

I know it is your wiſh to do) I charge you to ⁵⁵ 
« be asattentive to the charms of her mind; as to- We 

1 thoſe of her perfon: Let her temper be ſweet, 

„ her manners elegant, her nature modeſt, ' ank 

4 her wit brilliant but not ſatirieal; above alk 

„things chuſe no woman who has not a ſenſibility 

% of ſoul, in which the delicacy of the ſex con- 
* fiſts. If. you are fortunate enough to match 
« with ſuch an one, bring your ſpouſe to Straſ- 

e dbourg, and I will jointure her in my rich 
* barony of Landes in the mean time I re- 
* | | e I 66 mit - 


* 1 
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% mit you the incloſed bills for five thouſand. 
pounds ſterling, to lay out in ſuch jewels; and 
. © hjjouterie,, as befits a perſon of you rank and 
fortune to beſtow. upon the lady of Your. heart. 
in a country where thoſe things are in per- 
4 feggion. As for the lady's fortune, 1 make no 
- * ſtipulations. on that ſcore; but it is an indiſ- 
«" penſable condition, that ſbe be à woman "well- 
«6 born, thoroughly accompliſhed, and above all 
« things of the Proteſtant Communion, accord- 
= ing to. the religious principles of our Noble 
« Houſe.” When. the Count had read this pa- 
ragraph, turning to Meliſſa, he ſaid, Behold the 
full gon (tn of my father's model in this lover 
Iy perſon! N 
The union of this bappy couple being thus VR | 
cided upon, no time was to be loft in carrying 
tit into effect, for the Count was haſtening home- 
\. wards, and Meliſſa had no objed jon to be before - 
hard with her ſiſter: Of her mother there was no 
, doubt to be had, or, if there was, her fortune 
was in her own power, and ſhe of full age to 
cChuſe for herſelf. Secrecy however , was, reſolved. 
upon for various reaſgns, and the j joy of ſurprizing . 
Maria was not amopgſt the leaſt. The uncle of 
| Pactheniffa, who was an attorney, was inſtruQed:- 
to make a ſhort. deed, referring it to the old: 
Count at Straſbourg to compleat Meliſſa's ſettle- 
ment, when ſne arrived at that city; this worthy: 
gentleman was accordingly let into the ſecret, and. 
at the ſame time undertook to get the licence and: 
to prepare the parſon of Meble 8. pariſh, for the- 
ceremony. The adjuſting ſo. many particulars. 
drew the buſineſs into ſuch length, that-the even- 
ing was now far ſpent, and as Meliſſa was in the: 
baun of ſharing monly... the bed of ber be- 
ba loved 


— — P07 


ſiderable time. The enamoured. Count loſt not a 
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1 friend, the. diſpatched A meſſenger to her: 
mather, ſignifying that-ſhe ſhould. ſleep at Parthe-- , 
niſſa's that night, 

When this matter was ſettled, Pariheniſſa left. 
the room io give her orders for ſupper, and the 
happy lovers were left to themſelves for no incon- 


moment of, this precious interval, and with the 
belp of Dryden, Otway and Rowe, kept up his 
rhapſodies with great ſpirit: Now it was that 
Love, which, Meliſſa had ſo. long kept at diſ- 
tance, took ſull revenge, and, like a griping cre- 
diver, exacted his arrears with ample intereſt from 
$ Vanquiſhed debtor. When Partheniſſa return- 
o ſhe flrove to make her preſence as little inten- 
ruption as poſſible to theſe tender endearments, 
by rallying Meliſſa. on her prudery, and frequent 
reminding her, that contracted lovers were in ef- 
fect man and wife; in ſhort, nothing could be 
more conſiderate and eee than this 
amiable friend 1 i +; 
An elegant, but a” A x was now: beds 
to which no domeſtic. was admitted; the Counts 
was in the happieſt flow of ſpirits; Meliſſa's heart 
could not reſiſt. the feſtivity of the moment, aud 
all was love and gaiety, will night was far ſpent 
and the hour reminded them of epatating· Pas- 
theniſſa again retired to prepare her chamber, and 
Meliſſa was again left with her lover. How: it 
came to paſs that, Partheniſſa omitted! ſo neceſſa 
_ a point of ceremony, as that of informing; Malia 
when her chamber was ready, I cannot, ptetendito:: 
account, but ſo it wag, and that young: lady': 
With a negligence, which friendſhip. is 3 1 
apt to contract, retired, to hen repoſa, and never 
N more of Poor — who Was left;in.. 
ſituation 


—— 


— 
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. ſituation very new to hers to ſay no worſe of it, 
but who had ſweetneſs of temper nevertheleſs. to 
le: her friend off with a very gentle reproof, when 


_ after a long time paſt i in expectation of her coming, | 


| ſhe was at length obliged to ſubmit to the impro- 
prtiety of ſuffering Count Ranceval to conduct er 
to her bed- chamber door. 

The next day prodated the nent and Melifa 
was, or appeared to be, as impatient to conclude 
the ceremony as Count Ranceval. himſelf.” This 
is to be imputed to the timid ſenſibility of her 
nature, which rather wiſhed to precipitate an 


au ful act, than to remain in terror and ſuſpenſe, = 


1 ae as it was to Meliſſa, i it was auſpicious to the 
happy Count, for it put him in poſſeſſion of his 
amiable bride. The mother was let into the ſe- 
ciret, and with joy conſented to give Meliſſa away, 
and receive Counteſs Ranceval in her ſtead. The 
matter paſſed in ſecret as to the neighbourhood, 
and Partheniſla's uncle, to accommodate the parties, 
ſate up all night to compleat the deed, which gave 
the Count poſſeſſion of the lady's fortune, and re- 


ferred her for à ſettlement to be made in Straſ- 5 


bourg in the barony of Lavaſques. 

A very happy company were now aſſembled -at _ 
dinner, conſiſting of the bride and brid 
Partheniſſa, her uncle and the old lady, whan- 
1 a coach 2 ſix drove to the door, and, as if 
fortune had determined to compleat the domeſ- 


tic felicity of this family, in the ſame moment 


Maria, who was now Lady I, accompa- 

niec by her aunt and his Lordſhip, ran into 
the room, and falling on her knee, aſked bleſſing 
of her mother, whilſt Lord L- preſented him 
ſelf as her © ſon-in-law, having driven from the 


church rr to her houſe”"t to . his duty on 
this 


— 
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this beeaſion;” meaning. to refurn directly, for” - 5 
which purpaſe” the” e was ordered to 1 


wait. 
ace Main ; | 


- 


"Whilſt Marla 18 0 Ga Yr 
and to preſent to her a very fine bridal favour, 
_ embroidered with pearls, Count Ranceval whiſ- 
red his lovely bride, that he muſt haſtily retire, 
ng Auddenly ſeized” with a violent attack of tbe 
2 2 Mic perfect man of faſhon, he bo 
contrived 10 retire without diſturbing the com- 
Pany, and putting up his handkerchief to his 
face to prevent the cold air affecting the part 
in pain, ran up to his lady's bedchamber,” whilſt 
Partheniſſa and her uncle very copfiderately retir- 
ed from a family party, in n N were no 
longer intereſted. . 
Mleliſſa received the bridal lane from Maria 
with a condeſcending inchnation of her body, 
without riſing from her ſeat; You mult permit 
me, ſiſter, ſays ſhe, to Samer your preſent to 
che noble perſonage who has juſt left the room; 
for having now the honour 2a happineſs to ſhare” 
the name and title of Count Ranceval, 1 have no 
longer any ſeparate property; neither can I with 
| any becoming decorum as Counteſs Ranceval and 14 
. a'bride myſelf, wear the pretty bauble you” hre 
given me, and which I can affure- you, Iwill re: 
turn with intereſt, as ſoon as go to London in 
my way to Straſbourg, where the arg ar 
menſe poſſeſſions principally he. © * 

Good Heavens! exclaimed Maria, how * 
lighted am I to hear you have martied a man of 
ſuch rank and fortune! What a bleffing to my 
mother, to me, to my Lord! So ſaying, ſhethrew-. 
er arm round her neck. and e ſhe 


U 
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nent embraced her mother, and turning to Lord 
1. —, ſaid, my Lord, vou will congratulste the, 
Counteſs, 1 hope fo, replied Lord L---, every, 
thing «that contributes to the happineſs of this 
houſe will be matter of congraiulation to me 
but let me aſk. where Count Ranceval. is; I ſhall, 
be proud to pay my compliment to him, and by 
the glimpſe I had of his per ſon. think I. have had 
- the honour of. ſeeing - him before. Very likely, 
| anſwered Meliſſa, the Count has been ſome, time 
in London. I think ſo, fzid Lord I., but I am 
impatient to make my bow to him. I hope he 
wifi ſoon come down, replied Meliſſa, but he. is: 


' ſuddenly; ſeized, with a dreagtul. tooth-ach,, and 


gone. up, ſtairs in "great pain: Alas, poor Count, 


ſaid Lord L-, tis a horrible agony, and, what, I 


am very ſubject to myſelf, but I have a noſtrumin 
my pocket, which. is very ſafe, and never fails to, 
give eaſe ; permit me, dear ſiſler, to walk up; ſtairs, 
vit h · you and relie ve the Count ſrom his diſtteſs. 
So ſaying, he followed Meliſſa up ſtairs, . 
was accompanied by: the whole, party... Upon 
_ their. entering the chamber, Count Ranceval mage} 
a, flight bow tothe company, and again put up 
his handkerchief to his face: As ſoon as Lord 
I. approached him, be. faid,. JL believe I can 
ſoon cute this gentleman, whereupon, ſnatching 
the handkerchief. from his cheek; with one kick, 
pretty forcibly, beſtowed upon the ſeat of, diſs, 
honour, he laid the. puiſny Count ſprawling on 
the floor. The Ladies with onę conſent ſent: "vp 
a4. ſhriek,; that brought the, Whole family too 
the door, Meliſſa ran with ageny to the fallen 
hero, who hid: his face between, his hands, whilſt, 
Lord I- eried out, take no pity.on bim, Madam, 
forthe raſcal WAS Oy footman. This produced 4 
ſecon 
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|; ſecond ſcream. from Meliſſa, who, turning to Lord. 


L---,. with. à lock of horror, exclaimed, What 


do I hear? Count Ranceval 2 footman! What 


then am 7 By this time the Count had recol- 


leQed himſelf ſufficiently to make reply My 


lawful wife; and as ſuch. IL demand you: let me 
ſee who will. venture to oppoſe it. This menace 


would have been followed with a ſecond chaſtiſe- 
ment from my Lord, had not Maria. interpoſed, 


and taking her ſiſter tenderly. by the hand, with, a 
look of pity and benevolence, aſked ber if ſhe 
was actually married. Irreccverably, ſaid Meliſſa, 
and burſt. into tears. Ves, yes, reſumed the im- 
poſtor, I believe all things are pretty ſafe in that 


quarter z-1 have not taken my meaſures by halves. 
Raſcal! villain f exclaimed my Lord, and was 


again with difficulty beld. back by his Lady from 
laying” hands on him,—Have patience, I conjure 


= ſaid Maria, if it be ſo it is paſt redemptien; 5 


ve me with my ſiſter, take my ponr * 
of the room, and if this gentleman will ee | 
leaye. to. converſe. a few-minutes, with MY: ſter— 
Gentleman l ſaid. Lord L-, and immediately 


taking him by the collar, dragged him out of the, 


chamber, followed by the mother and the aunt. 
A. ſcene, now enſued between the ſiſters, in which, 


as I feel my pen unable to render juſtice. to the, 

divine benevolence of Maria, I > will .charitably, 
drop the curtain over the fall of pride. There 
was no need for any negociation with the Count, 


for he and his accomplice Partheniſſa, with the 


lawyer her uncle, had ſet off for London with. 


their credentials to take poſſeſſion of Meliſſa's for- 


tune in the funds, which the lawyer had but too. 
effeQually ſecured, having in a pretended counter - 


n o the god he 600 to Meliſſa and her mo- 


cher, 


* 


— * 
wo 
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| ther, inſerted the real riame of the impoſtor. Me- 
 lifſa has as yet had no further trouble from her 


: | huſband, and lives in retirement in a ſmall houſe 


belonging to Lord L---, under his protection: 
She experiences daily inſtances of the bounty of. 
Maria, and here, if envy (which yet rankles at 
her heart) would permit her, refleQion' might 
teach her how ſuperior virtue ſhines in it's naty- 
ral ſimplicity, and how contemptible pride appears 
though diſguiſed under the maſk of falſe —y 
and aeQcd ens a | 


. — — -- 
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2 tans fore hc proniſir bas? 


THINK it much to be lamented that ant 
Engliſh news papers have ſuch an extenſive 
Je Born, through Europe, unleſs proper means 
could be taken to reſtrain tk exceſſive licentiouſ- 
_ neſs. As few foreigners will believe any govern- 


ment ſo void of reſource in this particular, they 


can no otherwiſe account for our not correcting 
theſe abuſes of the preſs, but becauſe we want the 
will and not the power, Amoneſt the cauſes that 
have lately operated to increaſe their circulation 
and ſucceſs, - I hope for the honour of human 
nature, their licentiouſneſs is not one; and yet it 
appears as if their encouragement had kept pace 
with their malignance. If I had not Experienced 
the bad effects they have upon the minds of peo- 
ple in other countries, I ſhould not base thought 
uch 
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ſoch publications capable of ſuch miſchief. Tho ” 
the conductors of them ſeem careleſs about con- 
ſequences, I will not believe it was in their minds 
io do à deliberate” injury to their country; bur 
a3 they are not diſpoſed io put à bridle on them 

ſelves, it were to be wiſhed ſome prudent hand 
wonld do the office for them; though I ſee tbe 
difficulty of finding ſuch a cur as ſhall not gall : 
the mouth of Freedom. 

I am not at preſent diſpoſed to be any longer 
ferien on this ſubject, and therefore waving all 
the weightier matters of my charge, I ſhall take 
notice only of one ridiculous ee in Ann | 
my abound, vulgarly called Puffing. 5 

1 have been turning over ſome pepers to find | 
out the chief profeſſors of this art, which I be- 

yo is now carried toit's higheſt ſtate of improve-' 
Truth compels me to ſay, that with regret 

——— ſeveral amongſt them, Who 
ought to have underſtood themſelves better, but 
whilſt there is hope they will amend, 1 am con- 
tented- they ſhould eſcape; at leaſt 1 wall paſt 
them over in ſilence, regarding them for the pre- 
ſent as perſons ſurprized into bad company, and 
chargeable with indiſcretion rather than depravity.' _. 

Our advertiſing Quacks or Empirics are an an- 
tient and' ane. claſs of Puffers. A collifion . 
of rival intereſts occaſions theſe gentlemen to run 
foul of each other in their general undertakings, ' 
and betrays their natural. modeſty i into a warmer 
ſtile of colouring their own merits, than the liberal 
ſtudy of phyſic and the public- ſpirited principle 
on which they pretend to act, would otherwiſe 
warrant : If the candid reader can find an excuſe 
for them in their zeal and anxiety to recommend - 
the e which Ls offer to . I wilt: - 
| not MY 
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not impede the plea, A fooliſh partiality ſome: 
people ſtill have for phyſicians regularly bred, and 


a ſqueamiſn unwillingneſs to repair to /back-daors' 


and! hlind alleys for relief, oblige them to uſe 


ſtrong words to combat ſtrong prejudioes. But 
though they are at ſome pains to convince us, 


that our bills of natural deaths might be all com- 
priſed under the ſingle article of old age, and 
that no body could die of diſeaſe, there is yet 
here and thete an obſtinate man who will die jou 


e ſ before the age of three ſcore years and ten. 


Whilſt the ſages are puffing off our diſtempers 
in one page, the auctionters are puffing off our 


property in another. If this iſland of our's is to 
be eredited for their deſcription- of it, it muſt paſs 
for a' terreſtrial paradiſe: It makes an Engliſh 
ear tingle to heat of the boundleſs variety of lawns, 


groves: and parks\; lakes, rivers and rivulets; 
decorated farms and fruitful gardens ; ſuperb and 


matchleſe collections of pictures, je wels, plate, fur - 


niture and equipages ; town houſes and: country- 
houſes; hot: houſes, and ice: houſes ; obſervatories 
and conſervatories; offices attached and detached ; 
with all the numerous etceteras that glitter down 
tbe columns- of our public prints. Numerous: 
as theſe ate, it is leſs a matter of ſurpriſe: with 
me where purchaſers are found, than why any 
one, whoſe neceſſities are not his reaſon, will be 
6 vonder of ſuch enchanting! poſſeſſions. Though 


a man's caprice may be tired of a beautifub object 
| e ae yet hen he ſees an old acquaintance: 


out in new colours, and glowing in the 
flowery deſcription af theſe luxuriant writers, 1 
ſnould expect chat his affection would revive; and 
t hat he would recall the cruel ſentence: of alien · 


pf ation. Fliny never ſo defcribed his ville, as theſe 


Puffers 


. 1 0 K vr 1 
Pipers willfer forth the caft off manſion of aweary 


owner. Put à vicious, lame and ſtumbling horſe 
into their hands, and he comes out ſafe and ſound. 


the next mornipg, and is fit to carry the firſt lady 
in the land: Weed your collections of their copies 
| and counterſeits, by the help of a pet ſuaſive tongue, 
quick eyr and -nergetic hammer, they are knocked 
down for originals and antiques, and the happy 
buyer bears them off delighted with his bargain!. 
What is the harp of an Orpheus compared to yo 
| hammer of an AuQioneer ? MT rs 

1 muſt in the nent 
attention to the Poliſhing Pu Firs; à title by which 
F-wou'd be underſtood to ſpeak of thoſe venerable 
teachers and inſtructors, who are endowed with 


the happy faculty of inſtilling Arts and Sciences 
into their diſciples, like fixed air into a vapid 


menſtraum: Theſe are the beatified fpirits whom 


Virgil places in his poeticat Elyſium : Fooliſh men 


ce requeſt" the Reader's 


amongſt the Greeks, ſuch as Socrates, Plato and 


others, trained their pupils Rep by ſtep in know-- 
ledge, and'made a buy-bear of inſtruction; Pytha-' 
goras in particular kept his ſcholars” five years in 
probationary filence, as if wiſdom was not to be 


learned without labour ; our modern poliſhers puff? _. > 


it into us in a morning; the poliſh is laid on at 
a ſtroke, juſt as boys turn a brafs buckle into 


a ſilver one with a little quick-filver and brick⸗- 


duft ; the polil'd buckle indeed ſoon repents of 
its tranſmutation, but it is to be hoped the allu. 


ſion does not hold through, and that the poh it'd” 
niind or body does not relapſes ſoon to it's pris 
tive ruſticity. 
clown when the graces invite us to their private 
one with hand-bills and advertiſements: Wh * 
e che whole court of An ey at 


2 ; | | | my 
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"Strange ! that any body will bea 
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my Lord Mayor's ball inſtead of ſanding with 


their hands in their pockets, when grown gen- 
tlemen (let them grow. to what ſize they may) are 


24 taught to walk a minuet gracefully in three lectures? 
Amazing 


art! only to be equalled by the obſti- 
nacy ay reſiſts. it. How. are. the times | degene- 
rated | Orpheus fiddles and the brutes won't 5080 | 
Go to the Couris of Law, liſten to the bellowing'of 
the Bar; mount the gallery of the ous bo | 


"ſerve. how this here and that there orator breaks 


poor Priſcian's head for the good of his coun- 
try 3 enter our theatres—does that gentleman ſpeak 
to. a ghoſt, as a ghoſt to be ſpoken to? Walk 
into a church, if you. have any feeling for the 
ſacred ſublimity of our ſervice, you will never 


walk into another where it is ſo mangſed: Every 


one of theſe parricides might be taught not to 

rder his mother tongue without mercy, if he 
would but believe an advertiſement and betake 
himſelf to the. poliſher. Education at our pub- 
lic ſchools and -univerſities-is travelling in a wag- 
gon for expedition, when: there is a bridle 21 | 


will take you by a ſhort cut to Parnaſſus, and 
the poliſher has got the key of it; be has elo- 


cution for all cuſtomers, lawyers, players, par- 
ſons, or ſenators; ready-made... talents for all 


: profeſſions, the bar, the lage. che pulpit or the 


parliament. 
There is another cht of Paß, who , 


firongly to the paſſions, and uſe many curious de- 


vices to allure the ſenſes, fitting out their Lottery 
"Offices, like fowlers who catch birds by night 
with looking-glafſes and candles to entice, us to 
Some of them hang out the goddeſs 


of Good. Fortune in perſon with money · bags in 


15 ber hands, a . n ; oihetz recommend 


themſelves = 


} Water under the auſpices of ſome ke name, 
confounding our heads with eabaliſtical numbers, 
_ unintelligible calculations and myſterious predic- 


tions, whoſe. abſurdity. is their recommendation, 


and whoſe e ne the e ie irre- 
dallable: 1 


Omnia enim | Rolidi u. magis bl W | 
© Inverſe guæ ſub verbis latitantia cernunt. 


Eſſences, coſtmeties and A hundred articles of. 
' pretended invention for the frivolous adorning 


of our perſons engroſs a conſiderable ſhare, of our 
public papers; the  Puffi from this quarter are 
replete with all the gums and odours of Arabia; 


the. chemiſts of Laputa were, not more ſubtle e- 


ttaccors of ſunbeams than theſe artiſts, who can 
fetch powder of pearls out of. rotten. bones and 


mercury, odour of roſes from” a. turnip, and the 


_ | breath of zephyrs out of a cabbage-ſtalk ;. they 
can furniſh your drefling-room with the toilette 


_of Juno, bring you- bloom. from the cheeks. of 


Hebe, and a noſegay from the boſom of Flora. 
Theſe Puffers never fail to tell you after a Court 
birth day that their waſhes, powders and odours 


vere the favourites of the drawing · room, and that 
. the reigning beauties of the sNembly bought their 


charms at their counters. 755 
After the ſe follow = rabble of raree 13 


with mermaids, man- tygers, ourong-outongs and 
every monſter and abortion in creation; columns 


of giants and light-infantry companies of /dwarfs ; 
conjurers, rope: dancers and poſture-maſters, t tooth- 


dra wers, oculiſts and chiropodiſts; every. c one puffs 


himſelf off to the public in a tile as proud " 
Antient Piſtoll's; every fellow, who can twirl 


*M 18555 or r fide +-pallop on his head, paties Bun Golf 


up” 
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if a ſon of the gallows can flide down a rope 


head giddy to read; nay, we haye ſeen a gamb- 
and public lectures in obſcenity audaciouſiy adver- 


x Ie tolerated in Sodom or Gomorrah. | 

I cannot diſtniſs this ſubject without hinting 
| 10 the proptietors of our Royal Theatres, that 
. this expedient of Puffing is pardonable only in a 


ew. Whilſt the Muſes keep poſſeſſion of our 


f;or it, if they do not diſcontinbe it. It is hardly 
poſſible that any cauſe can be profited by Puffy ; 


intereſts of literature are amongſt the laſt that can 


*. 
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ſcend to ſo mean a reſource. Inſtead of attracting 


the temporary objet of profir, it ſinks the perma- 
nent fund of reputation. A8 to the impolicy of 
the meaſure many reaſons may be given, but 


fating dangers I ſhould” appear to fuggeſt them. 
In concluſion, T have no doubt but 'the good 
ſenſe of the proprietors have determined on a te- 


. fited 


up in effigy on our public offices and churches, 
And hey all the Courts in Europe to witneſs 
do the fame of his performances. If a raſcal can 
ſhew a louſe through a microſcope, he expects all 
the heads in England to itch till they behold it; 


from the top of a ſteeple, he put off his flight | 
in Pindarics, that would make. a moderate man's 


Ung⸗-houſe and a brothel thrown open to the town, 


tiſed in a Chriſtian. city, which would not have a 


troop. of ſtrollers, or the maſter of a puppet- 
theatre, and genius treads the ſtage, every friend 


to the national drama will condemn the practice, 
and hold them inexcuſable, who are reſponſible 


if any can, it muſt be a contemptible one ; the 
expect advantage from it, or that ſhould conde- 
curioſity, it creates diſguſt; inſtead of anſwering 


theſe I ſhall forbear to mention, leſt Whilſt I am 


form; for L am perſuaded they cahgot be pro. 
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aut thee ſphere. they know nothing of it. In this 


length to declare, ibat be /has the honour to prof: 


only can "produce, does. not belong to them; you 


ſell· opinion ſo peculiar to the French, that aſſumed 
6 we the conſpicuous in their manners, which 


deſtroys t 


— PPP R If 
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perſon to whom it is addre! ed in good humour 
and reſpe& with himſelf; But if there is. a pe- 
rade and diſplay. affected in the exertion of it, 
jf a man ſeems to ſay— Lock how condeſcending 
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ſponent parts of this circle, into which he hay o 
fo happily "ſept, he readily -diſcovers' that it is M i! 
a. circle, for he. round and round withoul þ 
one excurſion ; the whole-party follows the ſand i 
ſtated revolution, their minds and bodies, keep (hai i! 

| fame orbit, their opinions riſe and ſet with th! 


regularity of planets, what is paſſing with 
junto it rarely happens but ſome. predominant 
ſpirit takes the lead, and if he is anibitious o 
making a maſter-ſtroke indeed, he may go. the 


bimſelf an Athejt. Tbe creed of this leading ſpirit 
is the creed of the junto; there. is no fear of con- 
troverſy,; ; inveſtigation does not reach them, anc 
that liberality of mind, which. a colliſion of ideas 


muſt fall in with their ſentiments, or keep out o 
their - ſociety, aud hence ariſes that over-ruling 


very eſſence of that | 
the -boaſt to excell i in. 1 

oliteneſs is . nothing more "than an elegant 
a concealed ſpecies of flatte , tending to put the 


ten * which 


and gracious 1 am! — whilſt be has only the 


. es of civility to perform, ſuch po- ir 
liteneſa ſeems founded in miſtake, and calculated th 
2 F and this miſtake MW to 
1 ee e in 

manners. „ 
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The e e of the 3 is ain 
lifferent from that of the French, and the habits | 
of lite in, Madrid, 36 oppoßte as may be f . 
thoſe Which we obtain at Paris. The Spaniards 
have been a great and free e and though 
that gtandeur and that are, no more, 
heir-- traces. are pet to be ſeen, amongſt the Ca- 
ſilians in particular. The common people have. 
ot yet conttaded that obſequiouſneſs and ſub-- 
niſſion, which-the rigour of their gqverament, if. 
10 revolution occurs to redreſs. it, mult in time. 
reduce them te. I he obndition, which this gal- 
ant nation is now: found in, between the We 
im of the throne. and the terrors of the In- 
quiſition, cannot be aggravated by.. deſcription 3; 
body and mind are held in ſuch compſeat ſlavery. 
i theſe two- gloomy powers, that men are not 
willing to expoſe theit perſons for the ſake of 
their, opinions, and ſociety is of couiſe exceed - 
ngly. circumſeribed;; to trifle away time ſeems, 
all they aſpire to; converſation turns upon few, 
topics, and, they: are ſuch as will not carry 
diſpute z- neither glowing with the zeal. of party, 
or the cordial interchange of mutual confidence; 
day after day rolls in the ſame Janguid. round 
through life ; their ſeminaries of education, eſpeci- 
ally ſince the expulſion of the Jeſuits, are grieyoully 
in decline; Learning is extinèt; their faculties 
are whelmed · in ſuperſtition, and ignoranoe covers 
them with a cloud of darkneſs, through which 
the brighteſt. parts cannot find their way. 

If his country ſaw its own intereſts i in their. 
true light, it would conciliate. the affections of 
the Spaniſh nation, Who are naturally diſpoſed 
towards England; the hoſtile policy of maintain- 
ing a haughty fortreſs on the extremity of their 
coaſt, wan is no longer valuable than ä 5 

O 2 they 
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„ 44 Sin n 
they continue to attack it, has driven them into 


„mie, A Which this country” bas the obvious 


net; France is plunging her- into provincial de- 
pendency ; ; there is fill virtue in the Spain na- 
tion; honeſty, ſimplieity and ſobriety are MN cha- 


unrepining; no ſoldier lives Harders Neeps leſs or 
matches longer ; treat him like a gentleman, and 
you may work bim le a mule; his word in x 
paſſport in affairs of honour, and a bond i matten 
* property: That dignity of nature, which in the 
5 heſt orders of the ſtate is miſerably debaſed, 
ſtill keeps it's vigour in the bulk of the people, 
and will aſſuredly break ct into ſome" ſudden and 
general convulfion for their deliverance. If there 


/ 


this country, we ould ſeize ts ny yet 

open to us. 
It now remains thit 1 ſhould oak of: England, 
© and when I turn my thoughts to my ative iſland, 
and confider it 620 the impartzality of a citizen 
I the world, 1 diſtern in it all advantages in per- 
fection, which man in a ſocial ſtate: can enjoy. 
A conſtitution of government ſufficiently monar- 
ckical to preſerve order and decorum in ſociety, 
and apt endugh to ſeeure freedom; a climate 
ſo HA ppily tempered; that the human genius is 
neither exhauſted by heat, nor cramped and made 
torpid by cold; a land abounding in al manner of 
„productions, that can encourage induſtry, invite 
exercife, and promote health a lot of earth ſo 
fingularly lecated, as marks" it out by Provi- 
"TM to be were of N wen 1 15 
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4 compagt wich France, odious 10 all true Spa- 


mens of diſſolving: It is by an alliance With En- 
gland that Spain will recover her priſtine” great- 


- FaRteriſtics of the Caſtiſſan; he is brave; patient, 


were virtue and good ſenſe in the adminiſtration of 


AY es Ht Bs * 
N 2 


fam of” peice,” gh 4 religion, Uhde eſtabliſhment 
ſeaves all men ws neither. endangerir their x 


ſons, nor enſla ving their. minds; a ſy em of en- : 


ſightened education ſo general, aud a, vein of ge 
nius ſo charaQeriftical,” that under the banners be 
2 free preſs muſt feeure to the nation 'a  Randing 
body of learned men, to ſpread it's language to 
the ends of hs world and | it's fame to a * 
rit - 

Nhat f is it we which rok the" enjoy- 
ments of ſocial life, and diſturbs the harmony of 
it's inhabitants? Why do foreigners complain 
that time hangs heavy on their hands in „ 
that private houſes are ſhut againſt them, and that 


were it not for the reſource of public places, 


they would find themſelves ina ſolitude, "or (more 
properly ſpeaking) ſolitary in a crowd? How 
comes it to paſs. that countr gentlemen, Who 
occaſionally viſit town, Tee heels neglecte 


and forgotten by thoſe very people, who have 


been welcomed to their houſes and regaled . 
their hoſpitality, and men of talents and character 
ſormed to grace and delight our convivial ou, 
are left to pace the Park and ſtreets of London by 
nene as if they were the exiles from Sow” 
ciety e 

The fact is, trade occupies one euch of the town, 
and politics engroſs the other: As for foreigners 
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* 


of diſtiqQion, ho ought in good policy to be con- 


ſidered as the gueſts of the ſtate, after they have gone 
through the dull ceremonial of a drawing: room, 


the court takes no further concern about them. 


The crown has no offer charged with their re- 
ception, provides no table within or without the = 
palace for their entertainment ; parliamentary or 


official avocations are a Randiog plea for every 


1 ſtate i 


i 
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ol paint and noiſe of repairs, they wear out a fc 


miſchief: Our orators ſpeak. pamphlets, and the 
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Nate miniſter in his turn-to neglea them. IT. 
winter climate and coaſt of England is ſo deterring 
to natives of more temperate |: ititudes, that the; 
commonly pay their viſits to the capital in the 
ſummer, when it is deſerted ; ſo that after billeting 
themſelves in ſome empty Hotel amidft the fume 


tedious days, and then take flight, as if they ha 
eſcaped from a priſon. © When parliament is fitting 
and the town is full, a man who. does not intereſ 
- himſelf in the politics and party of the' day, wil 
find the capital an unſocial place; that degree 0 
freedom, which in other reſpeQs, is the life of { 
ciety, now-becomes it's mortal foe ; the zeal, an, 
even fury, with which people abett their party 
and the latitude they give themſelves in opinion and 
- diſcourſe, ' extinguiſh every voice, that woul 
ſpeak peace and pleaſure to the board, and tu 
"9s fellowſhip 1 into loud contention. and ſtrife al 


e 
The right aſſumed by our news- paper of pub 
eg what they are pleaſed to call Parliamentar 
| Debates, I muſt regard as. one of the greateſt evil 
of the time, replete with foreign and domeſtic 


Senate is turned into a Theatre. The late hour 
of parliament, which to a degree are becomefaſhion 
- able, are in effect defiruQtive to Society. 
cannot diſpenſe | with obſerving collaterally 1 
this occaſion. that Profeſſional Men in England 
Conſort more gxcluſively among themſelves, and 
communicate ſeſs generally than in other countries 
_ which gives their converſation, however informing 
an air of pedantry, contracted by long habits, 
great ardour for their profeſſion and FP learning 


TY 


Anker nſw Ads th as; 
Wi of his propagation to the ſame vehicle of tbe 
daily preſa, it is the poiſon of Society; depreſſes 
virtuous ambition, damps the early ſhoots of ge- 
niua, puts the innocent to pain, and drives the guilty 
to deſperation; it infuſes ſuſpicion into ihe beſt 
natures, and looſens the cement of the ſtrongeſt 

friendſhips ;. very many affect to deſpiſe it, fer 

are ſo hy. eee, as not to ſeel it; 1 
common ers ſeldom have it in their * : 
er to hurt eſtabliſhed reputations, yet they can 
always contrive to ſpoil company, and put hoe... ; 1 
= men to the trouble of. ung Fo. out.. 
It is a- common laping that _authiors are more- 
ſpiteful to each other,, and more. irritably under 
an attack, than other men; I do not believe the „ 
obſervatian is well founded ; every ſenſible mann 
knows, that his fame, eſpecially of the 2937 33 
kind, before it can paſs current in the world. 
pays a duty on entrance, like ſome fort of mer- 
cChandize, ad valrem; he knows that there are 
always ſome who live upon the plunder of con- 
demned reputations, watching: the -tides of popu=- | 
lar favour in hopes of making ſeizures to Ren. 
own account. — Habent venenum pro vittu, immo 
pro duliciis.— The little injury ſuch men do to- 
Letters chiefly conſiſts in the ſtupidity of their own 
productions: They may to a certain degree check 
a man's living ſame, but if he writes to poſte - 
rity, he is out e becauſe he appeals to FED 
a court, FROM a can never ere againſt 


him. 


we give our praiſe to any 8 


t or performances, let us give it abſo—- 
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Jately,” and Withötf- Scmpariſen, for it 149- qa 
_ Termatked by foreighers, that we ſeſdoin com. 

wen poſitively? This ferafk bears hott gen 
| our good nature and our good ſenſe g but let 
| bo man by this or any ether © Getlatmation 
againſt ſfander be awe” Ft timid pru · 
cer, which" eis the nene el egtiour, 
dares, hot 16 chademi; und of courſe is net 
intitle” to” aßplaudl. Tauth and jultite ©! have 
their claims upon ds, and "out "Xellimony" againſt 
Vice, "folly and” Hypoeriſy is due to Society; 
N 8 againſt" miſchievous charac- 
IG ters, cleanly” fidicule of vanfty and imperti- 
nence, and fair criticiſm of what is under pub- 

lic review are the prerogatives'of a free fpirit; 
they” peculiarly * Koni to Engliſhmen, ' and he 
betrays 'a right conſtitutionally inherent in him, 
who from mean and perſonel motives forbeare to 
q bxeteiſe it. e OMA e een une 
When i have ſald this; 1 think i right to add, 
that” I cartidt Rate à cuſe, in which” a min can be 
Mtified" in kredit "another's mme "with freedom 
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tqu nd HE vitioram IR N 1 e 8 
Major avaritie patuit Sinus JL E A OP ts "5s 
Hos animos negue enim hoculis tomilapiibus Hur 5 e 


Ad . table, 255 * luditur arcd'. 5 
1 JovexaL. at. Fo 


4 
HE paſſig e, which: I: have ſelected far the 1 5 ” 
; 
; 


motto of this paper, will ſhew that L intend *Þ 
to rods it to the conſideration. of the vice of 1 
Gaming z and I forboreto ſtate it in my preceding” Mn 
Eſſay amongſt the cauſes, that - affe@& Society in 
this country, becauſe I regarded it as an evil too ; 
enormous to be brought within the brief enu- 
meration therein contained, reſolꝝ ing to treat it 
with that particular reſpe@ and attention, which! 
its high ſtation 8 a in ee ive Sr 
claim G * 51". $425 1h; 
Though I Sac! heſitari on at n 3 
attack, I beg leave to ptemiſe that I am totally 
without hops of catrying it. I- may ſay to my an 
tagoniſt in the words, though ee e 
ee that the angel Gabriel does to bis — 


. Satan, 1 know thy eb i and thou kg wise 
What avails my. hurling a feeble” Eſſay at the;. 
heads of this liydra, when the immortal Arama t 
The, Gamefler es.troddenundey his feet? 
Conſcious that 4 do not pofleſs-the.ſirength, a. 

| hall: not aſſume the importance of A <bappions': 
2 1 am n "7 W 11 

O's alk 


1 * 


* 5 


* 
Or = do * 


uot Tus Os ER VSA. : 
Hall keep my temper. and my diſtance too, "70 


miſhing like thoſe "inſignificant | gentry, who play 


th the part of. Teazers in 7 Spaniſh ball fights, 


g merous as to make a ſociety of themſetves, 
it would be a ſtrarige abuſe of terms to rank them 


1 
= 


. © | Nicking arrows in his creſt to provoke him to 
_ - bellow, whilſt bolder combatants engage Fen at 
oz | 1 r point of his horns.-. rh 


It is well for Gameſters, that they ate . 


amongſt ſociety at large, whoſe profeſſion it is to 
Prey. upon all who compoſe it. Strictly ſpeaking 


it will bear a doubt, if a Gameſter has any other 


tile to be called a man, except under the dif- 


gdeſtruction, is a worſe enemy than be who robs 
me of my property by force and violence, . becauſe 


_  rinQtion of Hobbes, and, upon claim to the charter 


of Homo Homini Lupus —As a Human Wolf 1 grant 


de has a right to his  wolfyh. prerogatives: He, 


who ſo far ſurprizes. my reaſon. or debauches'my 
principle, as to make me a party in my own 


he ſinks me in my on opinion; and if there 
was virtue in mankind, ſufficient for their own 
- Meſence, honeſt men would expel Gameſters as 
-- out-laws from Society, and good citizens drive 
them from the ſtate, as the deſtroyers of human 


| happineſs, wretches, who make the parent Pele 


and the wife a widow. 


Bout what avail a parcel of Natutes againſt g POS 


ing, when they, who make them, conſpire together 


for the infraction of them? Why declare gaming- 
x er void in law, when that ſilly principle, ſo 


falſely called Honour (at once the idol and the ideot 


ofthe world) takes all thoſe debts upon itſelland 
Calls them debts of Honour ? It is not amangſt 
things practicable to put 

7 * e 


gaming down by ſtatute. 
was: — * againſt the 
2 8 . vice; 


— 
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— vice; if parents were agreed ta ſpurn at "I alli⸗ 1 
1 _ ance of 1 Gameſter, however ennobled; if dur ö 
. ſeminaries of education would enforce their diſci- 
 - pline againſt early habits of play; if the Crown, | 
as the fountain of honour, and the virtuous part 
of the fair ſex, as. the diſpenſets of happineſs, 
would reprobate all men addicted ts, this def] perate 
paſſion, ' ſomething might” perhaps be done, If 
tradeſmen would confült their own intereſt, and 
give no credit to Gameſters: if the infamous 
gang of money-lenders could be adfolutely ex- 
tinguiſbed, and the people at large, inſlead- of 
_ Tiſing againſt a loyal fellow- -ſubje&, becauſe he 
worſhips God according to the religion of his 
anceſtors at a Catholic altar, Would exerciſe their 
reſentment againſt thoſe illegal places of reſort, 
where deſperadoes meet for nightly pillage, this 
Fontagious evil micht poſſibly be "checked; but 
when it is only to be hoped that a "combination | 
'of remedies might. ſtem the diſeaſe, how can we 
| expect a recovery, whey vo one of. Men af. is 5 
adminiſtered? I 135 
Though domeſtic fats 
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F au follow an all 
ang with a Gameſler, matches of this fort are 
made every day; a parent, who conſents ſo to. 
ſacrifice his child, muſt either place bis hope in 
ber reforming ber huſband, or elſe he myſt hae 

I made up his mind to fet conſequences at defiance z 
a very fooliſh hope, or a very fatal principle. 
There can be no domeftic comfort in "he arms 
of a Gameſter, no conjugal aſylum in his heart? 
weak and ignorant young women may be dup'd 
into ſuch Connections; vain and ſeif-cogtetted 
ones may adventure with their eyes open, and 
truſt to their attractions for ſecurity againſt mif- 
"PF: but let theory ee des is' not a 
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page in che world's hiſtory that will furniſh them 
with an example to palliate their prefumption; 
eager to ſnatch the preſent pleaſures of a volup- - 
Doe proſpect, they care little for the ruin, which | 
futurity keeps out of G. 
With the cleareſt conviction in my wind of 
as general advantages of public education, I muſt 
acknowledge a ſuſpicion that due attention is not 
aid in our great ſeminaties of education to re- 
Fe this {atal paſſion in its firſt approaches. 1 
ſear there are ſome evidences of a guilty neg- 
ligence now in operation, ſpreading poiſon as they 


flow, and carrying with them in their courſe all 


the charms of eloquence, the flow of wit and 
faſcinating ſpell of ſcience ;. ſanctified by faſhion, 
Gaming: houſes, which out- peer the royal palace, 
Tiſe argund it in defiance; tfophies and monu- 


ments of the triumphs of diffpation. The wife} 


; whoſe. huſband enters thoſe doors, and the pa- 
rent who owns a ſon within them, muſt either 
eradicate affection and nature from their hearts, 
or take leave of * ry for ever. Woe be 
* the nation, whoſe. police. cannot, or dare not, 
correct ſuch, an, evil! Tis fooliſh to lament the 
E of a limbs when the . is in our 
vitals. 
"I ſhall. not ly upon i to hay down. Tules 
for kings, or affect to pronounce what a ſovereign 
can, or cannot, do to diſcountenance ming in 
this kingdom; but F will venture to ſay that e 
ching more is requiſite than mere example. It 
Was in the decline of Rome, when the provinces. | 
were falling off from her empire, whilſt a vir- 
tyous but unfortunate prince poſſeſſed the throne, 
that the greateſt part of Africa was in revolt: 
The General, whotommanded the Roman legions, 
was a ſoldier of _—_— courage in the field, 
but 


* 
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But of ee udente a6 kiitute she, Ti 
man in the moſt imminent criſis for the intereſts 


of Rotire, foffered and encouraged ſuch a ſpirit of 


gaming. io obtain amongſt his officers in their mi- 
litary quarters, that the fineſt. army in the world 
entirely {oſt "their diſcipline; and remained indc- 

tive, whilſt a few levies of raw inſurgents wreſted _ 

rom the Roman arms the richeſt proyinces of 
the de eie ire. Hiſtory: records nothing further of 
this 88 fate or fortune, but leaves- us to con- 
clude chat the reproaches' of his dun conſcience 
and the exeècrations of poſterity were all the pu- 
nifbment he met with. The empire was rent by 

faction, and his party reſeued him from the dil 

| Fraps he merited,”' 
The laſt reſource in all Rſperate” caſes, Shih 
the law cannot, 'or will not reach, lies with the 
2ople at large: It is not without reaſon 1 ſtate 
75 the la „ becauſe their method of curing dif- _ 


Caen 18 like the violent medicines of Empirics, 5 
never to be applied to but in abſolute extremity. 


- If the people were, like Shakeſpear's Julius Cæſar, 
mor to "dv Wyong but with juſt cauſe, Tihould not 
fo much dread Ar operation of theiy* remedies 
N I mall therefore venture no further, than to 3 
preſs an hanble-with, that when it mall be their 
: die N and mighty piesſure to "proceed again to 
ihe pulling down and burning of houſes, thoſe 
houſes may not be the repofitories of . 
but the receptables of Gameſters. 

4 "When a wan of fortune turus Gaweſter, the 
ddt is 10 deboid of reaſon, chat we are at alofs 
to find 4 motive for it, but when one : of defs 
petate citehmſtances takes to the trade; it only 
proves hat Re determines agairift an boneſt courſe 
* Uſe for W and FE bis com 
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to make between robbery and gaming, prefers that . 
mode of depredation, which ;expoſes him to leaſt 
danger, and has à coward's plea for his vocation. 


wick, an one may. ſay with Antient Piel 5 3 


z Fil live by Nym, and Nym ſhall live by me, EDITS 
<6 And friendſhip wall combine Wor eee, 1 1 15 5 5 2 

: « Is not this juſt ? 
In the juſtice of fils: . 1 d0 not join with, 
| Antient Piſtol, but I am ready: to allow there is 
ſome degree of common ſole in this claſs. of 
the ER ea of -which common ſenſe I cannot 
trace a ſhadow amongſt the others. A preference 


; therefore in point of underſtanding is clearly due 


to the vagabonds and deſperadoes; as to the man, 
who; for the filly chance of winning what he does 


not want, riſques every thing he ought to. value, 


his defence is in bis folly, and if we mA of 
that, we probably take om him the only harm 
leſs quality he is poſſeſſed of. If however — 

inſtance ſhall occur, and the dæmon of gaming 


enter the ſame breaſt, where honour, courage, wit, 


wiſdom refide, ſuch a mind is like a motley ſuit of 
cards, where kings, QUEENS,,. and knaves are packed 
f and . up the game wü temporary | 
5 fellowſhip, but it is a hundred to one that 
TE will beat chem all out dbors in the end. 
As there are ſeparate of Genen, *. 
there are different modes of gaming; ſome ſet 
ibeir property upon games of fiple 1 ſome | 
depend upon kill, others upon fraud. 
"The Gaineſters of the firſt deſcription run e 
His luck ; a filly crew of Fortune's fools; this kind 
Be play. i is only fit for them, whole cimcumſtances 
| carſnot de made worſe by loſing, other wiſe there 
is no proportion between the good and the evil 
of * * for * 5500 of doubſing a man's 
i 


ws 


* 
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We propertyhear no compariſon with the evil of lof- 1 


log the whole; in the. one caſe he only gains ſu- 
: ies, in the other he. loſes. neceſſaries; and 


1 he, who ſtakes what life warits. againſt that which 
life wants not, makes a fooliſh bett, to ſay no worſe 
of it. Games of chance. are traps to catch ſehool- 


boy novices and gaping country-ſquires, who begin 


with a guinea and end with a mortgage; whilſt the 
old ſtagers in the game, keeping their paſſions in 


check, watch the b and flow of fortune, till the 


_ - booby they eee foes" Ka anne ee, 
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In games of kill, depending upon praftice, lf 
rule and calculation, the accompliſhed *rofe ſor | 


has advantages, which may bid defiance to fortune; 


and the extreme of art approaches ſo cloſely to the 
beginning of fraud, that they are apt to run one 
into the other in theſe engagements, ſelf-conceit | 


in one party and diflimulation in the other are ſure 


to produce ruin, and the ſufferer hasfomething more | 
than chance to-arraign, when he reviews the wreck: 


of his fortune and the diſtreſſes of his family. 


The drama of a Gameſter commonly. has has ſelf= 
murder for it's cataſtrophe, and authors, who write 
to the paſſions, are. apt to dwell upon this ſcene | 

with partial attention, as the ſtriking moral of the 
Piece; I confeſs it is a moral, that does not ſtrike 


me; for as this action, whenever it happens, de- 


-volves to the. ſhare of the loſing, not of the-win- | 


ning Gameſter, I cannot diſcover any particular 
edification, nor feel any extraordinary pathos, in 
a man's falling by his 6wn hand, when he is no 
longer in a capacity of doing or ſuffering further 
injury in ſociety. I look upon every man as a ſui» 
cCide from the moment he takes the dice-box def- 
perately in band, and all that follows in his career 
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from that fatal time is only Garpenin the 72 | 
: AP he ſtrikes it to — . * 1 O 
My proper concern in this ſhort eſty ist0 ew, 
Soy 4orts is the chief obſtrutting cauſe, that a- 
becks the ff the tate of ſociety in this nation, and 1 m 
ſenſible I need not have employed ſo many words 
to convince my Readers that Gameſters are 
dull and very dangerous companions. When 
blockheads rattle the dice-box, when bebe 'of 
vulgaf and baſe minds fit- up whole nights contem- 
plating the turn of a card, their ſtupid occupation 
is in character; but whenever a cultivated under- 
ſtanding ſtoops to the tyranny of ſo vile a "paſſion, 
the friend of mankind fees the injury to fociety _ 
with that-ſort of aggravation,” as would attend the 
taking of his purſe on the highway, if upon ſei- 
ute of the felon, he was qr. gm. to tan 25 
the — of a oy. co 2 
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